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Plan of the Cellar Walls and Foundations. 




Plan of the First Floor Itooms, Wardrobes, Corridor, Entrance Steps, Stairs, Shaft, Sise 
of Rooms in Ffgnrct, Steps from Lobbies, etc. 
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Plan of Second Floor shows School, Principars, and Apparatus Booms ; W. S. Wash-stands; 
** S." the Stoves. The dotted lines the Fines for Floor Yentilation, Three Sets of Valves in 
the Hall to control ventilation. Arrows show direction of air currents, etc. 




Plan of the Third Floor— Moving Partition between Front Booms, School-rooms, Wardrobes, 
Library, W. S. Wash-stands, Gtorman Teacher's Boom. 
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Transverse SeeUon looking towards the Front* 



Shows the Stairs, Vent Shaft and Inlets from Fonl-air Fine in the Hall, Smoke-stack, 
Door and Windows into Prinoipars Boom, Wardrobes and Windows in the Schoolrooms in 
the center of the House, etc. ' 



THE 22D DISTRICT NEW SCHOOL HOUSE. 



In this Year's Report is presented engravings of this building, and a 
description thereof. The perspective view shows the front and east side 
elevations, and the walls and fences that inclose the lot — the point of vision 
being south-east. The plan of the cellat and foundations, plans of the first, 
second, and third floors, and a cross-section cutting through the east stair case, 
ventilating shaft, main hall, and wardrobes etc., to be viewed looking towards 
the front. 

The lot on which this house is erected has a frontage of 230 feet 9 inches, and 
is 213 feet in depth. Locust street bounds it on the south, and Orchard street 
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on the east. For lights aii*^ and quietude, this house is secure for all future 
time. The grading of this lot, and the digging of the cellar, was done in the 
Spring of 1871 at a cost of $1,953, The buil'ding was put under contract in 
August of that year, for the sum of $71,200. The contractor and builder is Mr. 
Edwabd C. Cropton. 

The design, drawings, and specifications for this house were prepared by 
Mr. Samuel Hannaford, architect, in connection with the Superintendent of 
Buildings With the exterior appearance and the interior arrangement of this 
improvement the Board is pleased and gratified, and feels confident that it is 
worthy to be ranked with the best class of school-buildings. 

The length of this building on the face of the brick walls is 137 feet 3 inches ; 
the width of the front and rear 72 feet 4 inchas; the width through the center 
77 feet 10 inches ; the width through stairs and shaft 56 feet 4 inches. For the 
size of the school-rooms see the figures on the plans of the several floors. 

The height of the cellar 11 feet 6 inches ; height of the first and second stories 
14 feet ; height of the third story 16 feet : height of the first and second story 
halls 12 feet ; height of the third story hall 16 feet 4 inches ; width of hall at the 
ends 9 feet 6 inches ; in the center 13 feet. 

The house contains eighteen school-rooms and wardrobes to eacli ; a Princi- 
pal's ofiice. 9 feet 6 inches by 20 feet, and two similar rooms in rear end of the 
halls, marked " Library " and " Apparatus," and a room on the third floor, 11 
feet 6 inches by 19 feet, for the first German Teacher of this school ; also three 
closets for supplies and stationery. 

The number of pupils this house accommodates is 1,008. The seats are 
"single," of sizes to suit the several Grades of. District and Intermediate 
scholars. 

MATERIALS 

The foundations and exterior walls of the cellar to the joists are built of 
limestone, also the front, side, and rear fence walls. The otlier walls of the 
house, the division and rear fence walls and the privies, are built of brick. The 
water-table, dressings of doors, windows, steps, and the floors-of all lobbies, 
copings of stack and chimneys, and fences, are of freestone. The cornice and 
valleys of galvanized iron : the roof is of slate. The stairs are entirely of iron, 
and all windows have iron lintels. The street fences and those of tlie front 
yard are of iron. The entrance doors are hung to open outwards, and all have 
self-closing Winter Doors. The floors are of clear yellow pine— laid on deaden- 
ing mortar — the windows are furnished with inside pivot blinds. All school- 
irooms, wardrobes, and oflices are wainscoted with clear yellow pine. The 
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house has double wash-stands on each hall floor, and hydrant, cistern, and 
pump iu each yard. 

WARMING. 

The rooms of this house are warmed with the "Grossius Patent School-house 
Stoves" — the halls bj a furnace. Provision is also made whereby the house may 
be warmed by steam, should this method at any future time be preferred to th e 
heating by the ventilating stoves as now. The location of the stoves in the 
rooms is shown on the Second Floor Plan, with their air flues, in dotted lines, , 
marked "S." 

VENTILATION. 

The ventilation is done by the exhaust meihod, and by means of the vent shaft 
(see Floor and Section Plans), which is furnished with an iron smoke-stack, 
into which stove and furnace pipes enter, and the lower section of which is lined 
with flre-tile, and is a heater or stove that will rarify this shaft to whatever 
degree of heat is needed. The air of the shaft thus heated induces arfine venti- 
lation from the floors or ceilings of the rooms as may be desired. Through the 
halls to the shaft in the cellar, and under the second and third floors, is a foul- 
air flue for each of these stories, and which discharges into the shaft at the level 
of this flue (see Section). Upon the Second Floor Plan is shown, in dotted lines, 
the flues from the rooms that vent into the hall-flue and into the shaft ; the 
direction of the draft is indicated by arrows. Each room has four or five out- 
lets located over the room as shown on Second Floor Plan; each is covered with 
a cast-iron grating of 1 square foot area ; the flues beneath each of these are lined 
with iron, and furnished with a wire screen which retains all light material 
drawn in by the draft, where it can be reached and removed at will. The rooms 
are provided with registers at the ceilings, through which the hot air escapes 
through the hall-flue to the shaft when the room is overheated. On the Sec- 
ond Floor Plan are shown, at the narrow part of the hall and near the shaft, three 
sets of valves by which the draft can be regulated, or stopped as desired. This 
Second Floor Plan illustrates the method of ventilation for all the floors. 

€pace will not allow further description ; but it is due the subcontractors of 
Mr. E. C. Crofton for the diflerent departments of this improvement, which is 
alike creditable to them as mechanics, as well as it is to our citizens, for erecting 
such an edifice for the education of those with whom will be the future interests 
of our country and its institutions. 
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SUBCONTRACTOES. 



Limestone Work Adam Heitbrink. 

Freestone Work Jones & Alberts. 

Brick Work F. Huermann. 

Ii^n Work C. S. Eankin & Co. 

Galvanized Iron and Slating Dunn & Witt. 

Plastering J. Decamp & Hancock. 

Plumbing H. McCollum, & Co. 

Painting Terrence Kettel. 

It is expected that the School will occupy this building the first Monday in 
February, 1873. 

Bespectfiilly, 

JOHN McCAMMON, 

Superintendent of Buildings, 
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REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 



CriroiNHATT, July 1, 1872. 
To the Board of EduecUion of the City of Cineinnati : 

Gentlemen^-I have the pleasure of presentiDg to you, and through 
you to the public, the Forty-Third Annual Report of the Public 
Sohools of Cincinnati. 



FINATSrOES. 

The following summary of the Clerk's report shows the Beceipts and 
Expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1872 : 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1871: 

Cash » 

Note of L. A. Harris 


$100,005 21 
14,000 00 






$114,005 21 


Last half of taxes of 1870 

First half of taxes of 1871 


299,106 90 
321,388 60 




620,490 60 


Receipts from Woodward Fund 

Receints from Huirhes Fund 


6,482 83 
2,076 66 




8,558 89 


Tuition of Non-residents— —Hiffh Schools. 


8,565 60 
2,604 95 


District and Intermediate Sohools. ••......••. 






6,160 46 
18 000 00 


Loan refunded by Cincinnati University 




Second navment on Park Avenue lot 


8,494 47 
420 00 


Interest on Harris note to October 4. 1871 


Sales of old iron, furniture, naners. etc • 


472 19 






Total 


$766,601 71 
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10 REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. [Pabt 



EXPENDITURES. 

Paid for tuition $421,241 47 

»* ** new buildings 156,367 46 

'* ** repairs and improTements 27,405 55 

" « fuel 23,170 66 

" » lots 28,158 61 

" " interest on bonds 16,740 00 

" " janitors' services. 10,363 82 

" " officers' salaries 13,735 00 

" " salaries of librarian and aetsistants 11,027 41 

" " supplies 8,131 71 

" " printing 7,745 15 

" " furniture 6,425 03 

" " heating fixtures 5,521 30 

** " taking census 2,411 58 

" ♦* gas 2,204 24 

« " rent 2,127 23 

»* " incidentals 1,901 93 

»» »* advertising 420 13 

" " free books for poor children 418 16 

<< " expenses of Committee on Ungraded 

Schools 300 00 

" " insurance 160 00 

Total....: ,$746,027 03 

A careful comparison will show that the current expenses of the 
schools were less during the present year than the previous one, but an 
unusually large expenditure for building purposes has almost depleted 
the school fund; and as the receipts for the coming year will be less 
than for this, and the amounts required for lots and buildings will be 
larger than in any previous year, the Board will need, and has already 
asked the Common Council for bonds to defray the cost of these 
permanent investments. 

After the close of the coming year, however, there will probably 
never be needed for school purposes so large an amount in any one year 
as the Board is now compelled to expend. 

NEW BUILDINGS. 

During the year the Board has contracted for new school-houses in 
the Second and Twenty-first Wards. 

These were imperatively demanded by the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion in these sections of the city, and, when completed, will be among 
the best and most commodious school -houses in Cincinnati. The 
former is to cost $71,200 ; the second, $48,900. 

The Board has also contracted for rebuilding the central portion of 
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FiRsT.I REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 11 

the Eleventh District School-honse, at a cost of $38,900. This will 
make this the largest school-house in the city, and a model in light, 
ventilation, and convenient arrangement. 

In addition to contracts entered into last year, amounting to $131,788, 
to he expended upon the Library Building, the Board has arranged for 
the completion of the same for the additional sum of $80,136. After 
the completion of these contracts, our funds will be relieved from 
these large drains for an object most meritorious in itself, but which 
should be provided for and maintained without a diminution of the 
fund proper levied for the support of Public Schools. 

The Board must expect to provide new buildings in the First and 
Twenty-fourth Wards at an early day ; and several of our school- 
houses need rebuilding, especially that of the Eighth District, which is 
very much crowded, and in which the Normal School is located. 

SCHOOLS. 

Your particular attention is called to the accompanying able report of 
the Superintendent of Schools for valuable information and important 
suggestions, and for the details and statistics pertaining to his depart- 
ment. 

OUR DISTRICT SCHOOLS 

Are now fully organized under the new arrangements made at the 
end of last year. In numbers, in deportment, and in progress, the 
schools of the present year will compare favorably with those of any 
past year, and we believe they will not suffer in comparison with any 
public schools in the United States or anywhere else. 

As the mental and moral discipline of the first years of school life 
mold the whole future of the child, it is of the utmost importance that 
the moral as well as the intellectual training should be healthful, ele- 
vating, and sound. 

THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The change made in these schools, by transferring to them the upper 
grade of the District Schools, seems to have met the anticipations of 
those who advocated the plan, and will undoubtedly prove advantageous 
to both. 

A Fourth Intermediate was very much needed, and has been estab- 
lished in the school building on Poplar street. 
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12 REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. [Part 

These four sohools now furnish the requisite accommodations and 
needful facilities for all the pupils of the city except those who reside 
in the remote limits. It will always be difficult to accommodate these, 
till, by the growth of our city, the population of these outlying portions 
shall become large enough to justify a deniand for houses for their 
greater con-venience. 

THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 

During the year various changes have been made in these schools, 
which are likely to increase their efficiency. 

By the action of the Union Board of High Schools, the duties and 
powers of the Superintendent of Sohools have been extended to these 
schools. 

The Superintendent of Drawing has been placed in charge of tbat 
branch, and the penmanship in these schools might safely and profitably 
be placed under the supervision of our efficient Superintendent of Pen- 
manship. 

Quite a number of other changes have been made, all tending to 
connect more closely the High with the lower schools, and to make 
them less independent of one another by making the course of study 
more continuous. 

It is now in contemplation to make the studies in these schools more 
elective, so that the school authorities and the parents may select for 
the pupils branches best suited to their abilities and bent of mind, and 
most likely to increase their usefulness in after life. Thus, while those 
preparing for college shall receive the necessary training and instruc- 
tion, the great numbers of youth who aspire to and need a scientific 
and business education, may reap the benefit of early instruction in 
those branches best calculated to prepare their minds for their vocations 
in after life. 

With the establishment of the University, it is to be hoped that 
many, who now drop out by the way, may be tempted to continue and 
finish the complete course of education thus placed within their reach. 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

It is a matter of regret that this contemplated " crowning glory " of 
our educational course is not ready for pupils, and that it is uncertain 
when the Directors will be able to set it in operation. 
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riMT.] REPORT OP THE PRESIDENT. 13 

Laboring, as they have been, under almost insuperable obstacles in 
putting into permanent productive shape the magnificent bequest of 
Charles MoMicken, still it is to be hoped that these preliminary ar- 
rangements are nearly complete, and that thus may soon open some, at 
least, of the departments; and that the time is not far distant when 
no Cincinnatian need leave this city for an opportunity to pursue any 
study whatever. Then our city can assume that pre-eminence in edu- 
cational matters which her wealth, population, position, and physical 
prosperity demand of her. 

The money annually spent by our citizens in maintaining their 
children in eastern and foreign schools, would fully support the Uni- 
versity. Why, then, should not the time be hastened when this may be 
saved to our city, and when the poorest as well as the wealthy may 
pursue their studies to the limit of their capacities, and that, too, at 
home, with comparatively* little danger to their moral and social 
natures? 

For full statistics and ivaluable information as to the condition and 
prospects of the University fund, your attention is respectfully invited 
to the able lecture of Hon. Judge Taft, delivered before the Young 
Mens' Mercantile Library Association on May 9, 1872. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Under the supervision of Miss Delia A. Lathrop, still continues to 
deserve the care and attention it receives, and the reputation it enjoys. 

Requiring of the pupils as a pre-requisite, literary attainments suf- 
ficient for the teacher, and devoting its entire time to the theory and 
practice of teaching, it has continued to furnish instructors capable of 
taking charge of a school-room with a full comprehension of the duties 
and difficulties of the situation and, trained by skillful normal teachers, 
into a practical mastery of the routine of school labor. 

With this school thus conducted, the Board may anticipate a time 
when positions in our schools will be given to none but competent, 
experienced, professional educators. 

Especially are these remarks true of our German- English schools. 
During the year there has been established in the Normal School a de- 
partment for the training of German teachers. These will no longer be 
destitute ttf the advantages hitherto enjoyed by the English teachers, 
and this justifies the hope of great improvement in the present high 
standing of our German-English schools. 
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14 BEPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. [Part 

While the Board carefully cherishes the Normal School as the very 
center of its educational system, it should ever guard against a depart- 
ure from the design in its establishment. 

It is not within the province of the Normal School to teach any 
branch of %tudy. This should be attended to in uur High Schools. It 
is much easier for most persons to learn what to teach than how to 
teach ; and it is the peculiar office of the Normal School to instruct its 
members in the best methods of presenting the studies to be taught, and 
of preparing the young and tender mind for the reception of those 
primary principles and wholesome truths which form the sure basis of a 
permanent structure. 

None should be permitted to graduate who are not qualified to take 
charge of a school ; and the diploma should be a guaranty that the 
holder not only possesses the requisite literary attainments, but also has 
a temper and disposition suitable for an instructor of youth. 

As the scholarship of those who enter this school is presumed to be 
sufficient for its requirements, none who lack fche energy, ability, or dis- 
position to thoroughly complete the course in the specified time, should 
be permitted to remain. 

No school should ever be clogged or retarded in its progress by being 
placed in charge of any one who would conceal inefficiency under the 
fold of an unmerited diploma. 

THE LIBRARY. 

The reports of the Board of Managers and of the Librarian exhibit in 
detail the rapid growth and enlarged usefulness of the Public Library. 
The net increase, of the library the past year, has been 15,678 volumes, 
which is surpassed by no library in the country. The collection now 
numbers 50,000 volumes. The circulation of books has increased from 
100,256 volumes the year previous to 190,880, and the issues of the 
reading roonas from 36,772 to 130,204. The amount expended for 
books, periodicals, and binding was $22,327.84. 

As a member, ex officio^ of the Board of Managers, I have been a wit- 
ness of the intelligence, prudence, and skill which have characterized 
the purchases, and of the energy and efficiency with which the business 
of the Library has been conducted. 

Before the expiration of another official year, the main Library 
Building, for which this Board has made such liberal appropriations, 
will be completed. To say that this will bo the largest, and, save one, 
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the only fire proof structure for library purposes in the country, is no 
small commendation. 

The spaciousness, beauty, and grandeur of the building, and its 
adaptation to the wants of such an institution, will surprise even those 
who have been familiar* with its plans. For two years past the retiring 
Presidents of this Board have called attention to the necessity of giving 
the Board of Managers the entire control of the business of the 
Library, and holding them responsible for the same. I must repeat 
and emphasize the recommendations of my predecessors. The embar- 
rassments complained of are yearly increasing, as the institution 
becomes larger and its business more complicated. Your Board has not 
the time to consider, and hence has no reliable information concerning 
the details upon which they are called to act, except as they are re- 
ported through the Board of Managers. " The present method," said 
the President of the Board of Managers in his report of 1871, *'is 
a most ingeniously contrived blunder, by which the Managers have to 
plan and prepare all the measures necessary for the institution, without 
the power of executing them ; and the Board of Education have to exe- 
cute all those measures without the direct means of knowing anything 
about them." 

The adoption of some plan by which this confusion may be avoided, 
would facilitate the business management of the Library, and afford 
great relief to your Board. 

IN CONCLUSION 

Permit me to suggest that the continued progress, prosperity, and 
efficiency of our Public Schools, will depend not only upon the liberality 
of your appropriations for their maintenance and support, but also upon 
the exercise of that care and judgment required in selecting those whom 
you place in charge. The salaries paid are sufficient to procure the 
services of teachers of sterling merit, and ** permission to leave" should 
not be refused any one whose place can be better filled by some one 
already" knocking at the door." 

In taking leave of those with whom I have been associated, and 
whose courtesy, support, and forbearance I have constantly received, 
and do gratefully acknowledge, permit me to express the regret of all 
interested in our schools, at the voluntary retirement from the Board, of 
Louis Ballauf, Esq., so long the popular and efficient member from 
the north-western part of the city. Having devoted at least one- 
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third of his time for the last eight or ten year.^, to the care of the schools 
and the supervision of school buildings, he justly deserves the gratitude 
of our citizens, and his loss will be deeply felt by those who have be- 
come accustomed to place su(^ implicit reliance on his ' long-proved 
integrity, industry, and capacity. 

With my best wishes for your future welfare, and a most earnest 
desire for the continually increasing prosperity of the schools of 
Cincinnati, 

I am, gentlemen, very truly yours, 

JABEZ M. WATERS. 
July, 1872. 
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CLERK'S FINANCIAL REPORT. 



Office of Board Education^ ) 
Cincinnati, July 1, 1872. J 

2b the Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati: 

Gentlcmen — I herewith respectfully submit to your honorable 
body my Fioancial Report for the year ending June 30, 1872. 

RECEIPTS. 



Balance in Treasury, July 1, 1871: 

Cash 

Note of L. A. Harris 


$100,005 21 
14,000 00 






$114,006 21 


Last installment of taxes of 1870 


299,106 90 
321,888 6Q 


First installment of taxes of 1871 






620,490 50 


Receipts from Woodward Fund 


6,482 83 
2,076 66 


Receipts from Hughes Fund 






8,558 89 


Tuition of Non-residents — High Schools 


3,555 50 
2,604 95 


• District and Intermediate Schools 




\ 


6,160 45 

18,000 00 

3,494 47 


Loan refunded bv Cincinnati Universitv 




Second pay't on Park Av'e lot, sold to F. Holford 


...••....• •••••.••• 


Interest on note of L. A. Harris, 6 months to Oct. 4 '71 




420 00 


Sales of old iroo etc., by Mr. McCammon and Mr. 
Andrews 


217 78 

219 03 

35 88 




Sales of old furniture by Mr Kelsali 




Sales of charts, papers etc^ •••. 


472 19 






Total Receipts 




$766,601 71 
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6lerk^s financial report. 
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EXPENDITURES- 



F1E8T District. 



For Tuition .' , 

Janitor's seryices , 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census , 

Heating fixtures , 

Repairs and Improvements., 



Second District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census ...: 

Heating fixtures , 

Repairs and Improvements.. 



Third District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Fourth District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Crasus 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Amount carried forward,. 



$18,826 26 
480 00 
869 64 
80 18 
264 62 
161 06 
607 92 



12,524 41 
478 66 
823 86 

17 66 
312 84 

94 78 
903 88 



9,648 99 
466 00 
678 61 
42 55 
120 84 
417 06 
784 26 



6,006 81 

800 00 

609 76 

80 66 

30 86 

47 10 

186 65 



$16,129 66 



15,165 82 



12,148 29 



7,060 23 



$50,488 40 
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Amount brought forward.. 



Fifth Distbict. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's serTiees 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census .1 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improyements.. 



Sixth Disteict. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improyements.. 



Seventh District. 



For Tuition , 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements.. 



Eighth Disteict. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services (including Normal School). 
Fuel " " 

Furniture , 

Census 

Heating fixtures (including Normal School).... 

Repairs and Improvements 

Ground rent 



Ninth District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Amount carried forward^,. 



$15,182 65 

504 00 

1,106 81 

52 18 

283 84 

41 80 

883 80 



17,066 92 

780 00 

1,187 94 

56 96 

107 42 

82 91 

804 45 



8,864 76 
518 75 
658 12 
104 50 
221 44 
54 15 

2,112 17 



18,002 51 

598 15 

1,141 54 

105 88 

92 58. 

77 18 

1,861 14 

100 00 



11,774 20 
556 89 
826 69 
77 64 
75 06 
108 14 
410 88 



$50,488 40 



17.553 53 



19,985 60 



12,528 89 



16,473 88 



18,828 60 
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Amount hrotight forward.^ 



Tenth District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and ImproYements. 



Eleventh Distbict. 



For Tuition a 

' Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements... 
On account of new building. 



Twelfth Disteict. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs ancl Improvements. 
Rent 



Thirteenth District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements.. 



Fourteenth District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements 

Ground rent 

Balance improvement on Riddle street. 



Amount carried forward,. 



$18,764 14 

642 51 

969 16 

76 63 

64 80 

86 41 

191 42 



16,986 04 
633 87 
996 70 
802 00 
147 74 
173 43 
1,593 43 

30,832 44 



14,619 11 

622 25 

1,203 66 

294 00 

86 10 

522 55 

1,648 79 

300 00 



16,668 28 

604 00 

802 10 

47 43 

84 72 

94 91 

460 49 



16,209 37 

619 72 

1,144 96 

283 19 

94 50 

289 86 

1,999 68 

240 00 

4,827 84 



$180,858 80 



16.778 06 



51,664 66 



19,296 46 



17,661 98 



26,708 62 
$260,961 92 
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Amount brottght forward , 




$260,961 92 


FiFTEEsiTH District. 
For Taition 


$15,682 75 
688 24 
965 49 
101 97 
81 82 
29 60 
548 89 


Janitor's seryices.. , 




Fuel 




Furniture 




Census . 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and ImproTemenis , 






17, 887 66 


Sixteenth Distbict. 
For Tuition..... 


' 9,478 19 

420 00 

883 25 

85 90 

24 92 

48 99 

182 85 


Janitor's seryices 




Fuel 




Furniture 




Census 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improyements 






10,569 10 


SzyENTEENTH BiSTBICT. 

For Tuition 


10,859 59 ' 

889 62 

514 82 

45 31 

81 56 

92 18 

581 80 

128 83 

5,029 99 




Janitor's service 




Fuel 




Furniture , 




Census 




Heating fixtures .'. 




Repairs and Improyements 




Ground rent for Farmer lot 

Cash in full for Farmer lot , 






17,122 15 


Eighteenth District. 

For Taition *.. 

Janitor's seryices ; 


5,688 61 

810 25 

881 54 

21 60 

24 88 

69 76 

884 06 

828 85 


Fuel 




Furniture 




Census 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improyements 




Paid note to A. Lehman on account of building. 


7,559 44 


Nineteenth District. 
For Tuition , : 


1,166 94 

78 63 

72 88 

8 50 

8 60 

35 95 

18 15 

195 00 


Janitor's seryices.. 

Fuel ; 




Furniture 




Census 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improyements 




Rent., 






1,574 55 






Amount carried forward. 


$816,674 82 
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Amount brought forward,. 



Twentieth Dibtrict. 

For Tuition 

Janitor's serTices 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements 



Twenty-first District. 

For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and ImproTemenls 

Lot A 

Rent i 

New Building, on account 

Second story on Warsaw House 



TWENTT-SECOND DISTRICT. 

For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture %.. 

Census .' 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements 

Rent 

New House, on account 



Twenty-third District. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Census 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Amount carried forward,. 



$15,400 40 


780 00 


1,481 28 


111 68 


116 04 


201 70 


566 28 



11,551 08 


498 94 


617 03 


885 38 


56 20 


157 60 


409 64 


18,128 62 


100 00 


684 00 


784 64 



10,069 56 


478 02 


480 79 


23 82 


17 46 


49 85 


248 78 


648 90 


36,486 43 



5,444 14 

420 00 

114 36 

26 91 

20 44 

19 80 

683 89 



$815,674 82 



18,607 88 



83,818 13 



48,432 66 



6,679 04 



$422,711 98 
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A-Vtount brought forward • , 




$422,711 93 


TWENTT-FOUBTH DISTRICT. 

For Tuition ^ 

Janitor's services , 


H642 07 

250 16 

166 87 

22 60 

16 24 

17 40 
82 74 

120 00 


Fuel 




Furniture 




Census ^ 


t 


Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improvements .„.. 




Rent 






6,207 67 


TWENTT-riFTH DISTRICT. 

For Tuition 


6,064 23 
300 00 
318 17 
195 24 
28 06 
89 94 
964 42 


Janitor's services 




Fuel 




Furniture 




Census 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improvements 






7,890 06 


First Intermediate. 
For Tuition - 


18,116 66 

600 00 

1,189 17 

63 66 

138 64 

1,671 67 


Janitor's services 




Fuel 




Furniture 




Heating fixtures :,. 




Repairs and Improvements 


21,718 69 


Second Intermediate. 
For Tuition , , 


16,827 00 
420 00 
768 82 
42 00 
190 93 
416 66 


Janitor's services 




Fuel 




Furniture ••• 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improvements 


17,664 30 


Third Intermediate. 
For Tuition 


18,713 90 
600 00 
810 10 
1,184 20 
842 66 
409 91 
300 00 


Janitor's services 




Fuel 




Furniture 




Heating fixtures 




Repairs and Improvements 




Ground rent , 






22,360 77 






Amount carried forward, 


$497,643 22 
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Amount brought forward, 

Fourth Intermediate. 



For Tuition ,. 

Janitor's services 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Normal School. 



For Tuition 

Furniture 

Incidentals 

Normal Institute.. 



Offices. 



For Janitor's services , 

Furniture 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improvements.. 



Hughes High School. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Fuel : 

Furniture » 

Heating fixtures... ^.... 

Gas 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Woodward High School. 



For Tuition 

Janitor's services 

Furniture , 

Heating fixtures 

Gas 

Repairs and Improvements. 



Night Schools. 



For Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 
Tuition, 



Second District 

Seventh District 

Eighth District 

Tenth District 

Eleventh District.^ 

Fifteenth District 

Eighteenth District 

Twenty.first District 

Twenty-second District., 
Twenty-fourth District.,, 



Amount carried forward , 



$13,890 00 
480 00 

1,194 3G 
652 49 
234 66 

1,297 43 



4,967 84 

295 12 

83 88 

800 00 



60 00 

2 50 

10 80 

305 24 



16,419 86 
564 21 
635 26 
752 01 
278 05 
16 88 
732 58 



17,440 31 

664 21 

900 80 

1,315 00 

8 54 

1,138 85 



1,578 88 

1,240 20 

1,269 50 

1,857 25 

3,641 75 

1,232 94 

177 60 

811 75 

826 75 

321 25 



$497,543 22 



17,248 94 



6,095 84 



384 54 



19,898 85 



21,362 71 



9,467 83 



$571,491 93 
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Amount brought forward 

Ofiicirs' Salaribs. 



For Superintendent of Schools 

Assistant Superintendent of Schools..... 

Superintendent of Buildings 

Assistant Superintendent of Buildings. 

Clerk of Board of Education 

Assistant Clerk 

Secretary of Union Board 



Public Librart. 

For Seryices of Librarian and Assistants. 

Janitor's seryices 

Fuel 

Furniture 

Heating fixtures 

Repairs and Improyements 

Gas 

Insurance 

New Building on account 

Printing 

Incidentals .' , 



Salaries ot Special Teachers. 



For Teachers of Music 

Teachers of Penmanship.. 

Teachers of Drawing 

Teacher of Gymnastics... 



General Expenses. 



For Interest on bonds 

Supplies for day and night schools... 

Printing for schools and offices 

Free books 

Committee on ungraded schools 

Tuition paid for city pupils 

Advertising 

Incidentals 

Gas for day and night schools 



Store Room. 

For materials and labor 

Total expenditures 



Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872 : 

Note of L. A. Harris 

Cash 



$8,600 00 
2,100 00 
2,600 00 
1,200 00 
2,600 00 
1,500 00 
486 60 



11,027 41 

935 96 

444 94 

60 00 

64 23 

8,080 28 

1,330 02 

150 00 

81,478 75 

2,471 65 

1,300 54 



10,353 86 
6,814 14 

. 6,474 60 
1,783 28 



16,740 00 
8,131 71 
5,278 50 
418 16 
800 00 
728 29 
420 13 
568 01 
848 80 



14,000 00 
6,574 68 



$671,491 93 



18,785 60 



102,828 78 



24,925 88 



88,428 60 

116 24 
746,027 08 



$20,674 68 
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LIBRARY BOOK FUND. 



RECEIPTS. 

Balance in Treasury July 1, 1871. 
Last installment of taxes of 1870.. 
First installment of taxes of 1871. 
Interest on Sarah Lewis' bequest... 



EXPENDITURES. 

Appropriated for purchase of books 

Balance in Treasury June 30, 1872: ^ 
Sarah Lewis' bequest — as follows ; 

5 bonds of City of Cincinnati of $1,000 each. 
8 U. S. 6-20 bonds of $100 each '. 



$18,172 32 

6,601 82 

8,743 24 

819 98 



$6,000 00 
300 00 



$33,737 36 



28,437 36 



$5,800 00 



Respectfully submitted, 

B. 0. M. DbBECK, Clerk. 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



MANAGERS OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



To the Board of Edueation of the City of Cincinnati : 

In compliance with your rule, requiring the Managers of the Public Library 
to report its condition to the Board of Education at its last meeting in June, 
they transmit herewith the annual reports made to them by their Treasurer and 
the Librarian. 

From these papers it will be seen that the library has been not only largely 
increased, but that the issue of the books for circulation has nearly quadrupled 
in the last two years, and this, without taking into account the greatly multi- 
plied use of books and magazines in the reading rooms. 

It will be observed among other features of the Librarian's Report, that the 
additions to the library during the past year, include 1,208 volumes in French, 
and 1,674 in German, and that a valuable selection of pictorial and illustrated 
works has also been procured. These works are intended for the room which 
has been specially fitted up and furnished during the year, under your authority, 
as a department for study in design, form, and taste, thus affording the means 
and examples for culture in the arts, useful as well as ornamental, which here- 
tofore have not been attainable by our citizens. A catalogue (octavo, 656 pages) 
has also been published, and extensively circulated in this country and in Europe 

The increase in the contents of the library proper, during the year, is 14,070 
volumes and 2,072 pamphlets, at a cost of $20,517. There has been an addition, 
also, of 1,608 volumes by the Trustees of the Cincinnati Hospital, and by the 
Theological and Religions Library Association, to their respective libraries, 
which are placed in our custody. The total number of books now contained in 
the library, is 49,636, and it would be larger if our rooms had the capacity and 
accommodations. In the coming year it is hoped that the main library build- 
ing will be completed, and the collection and use of the books will no longer be 
embarassed, as heretofore, by the want of suitable quarters. 

These results afford very gratifying proof that the people of Cincinnati are en- 
tering more generally into an appreciation and enjoyment of the immense bene- 
fits which this institution may be made to convey throughout the entire body. 
Each year's development of this library has been followed invariably by a re- 
sponsive interest and seeking for its enjoyment by all classes of people. 
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In the planning and direction of the work, thus accomplished, the Managers 
of the Library must, in candor, give credit for much the larger share to the 
Librarian, Mr. William F. Poole, who, r\pt only by the thorough professional 
skill and acquirements which he has brought to our aid, but by his devotion and 
unremitting industry in the work of organizing and building up the library, 
has justly entitled himself to this special mark of our thanks, and the increase of 
bis salary, which we have recommended. His assistants have also adapted 
themselves, generally, with success and credit, to the growing demands and re- 
sponsibilities of their new situation, and deserve a more material recognition of 
their services by the Board of Education. We believe that their salaries, if com- 
pared with the time and work required of them, are lower than in any other 
department of the city service. 

In this connection we oeg leave to remark that reports are sometimes heard 
of inattention or improper behavior by the assistants and attendants to persons 
applying for books. Such occurrences, so far as we have had the means of tracing 
them, have been found to arise oftener from haste, or impatience, or want of 
knowledge of our rules on part of the applicants than from the faulWof the assist- 
ants. But as to all such occurrences we wish it could be understood that com- 
plaints should be made at once to the Librarian, in his office. The remedy will 
be immediate, and a great advantage will be gained both to the library and its 
readers. 

The current expenses of the library for the year have been considerably in- 
creased by the cost of the Catalogue, and of the casing, shelving, and furniture 
of the Illustrated Works room' The salary list has also been enlarged by the 
appointment of the additional assistants required by the nearly doubled issue of 
books and use of the reading rooms. The number of persons now employed is 
nineteen, of whom twelve are on service during the day, seven in the evening, 
and six on Sundays. 

The Librarian in his report discusses the question of novel reading, and we 
invite a careful consideration of his views, concerning which there is a wide 
diversity of opinion. The statistics to be derived from our registry of circula- 
tion will ere long afford some valuable practical tests of the question. Aside 
from its ethical bearing the subject is one of no little importance in our expense 
account, not so much from the cost of the books as from the salaries made neces- 
sary for their issue. 

We avail ouraelves of the opportunity of renewing our standing invitation that 
all persons possessing files of newspapers or pamphlets, especially pamphlets 
relating, to the early history of Cincinnati, of Ohio, and other Western cities or 
States, shall commit them to the care of this library. A little exertion and 
liberality in this direction will save most valuable materials for futur^ use. 

For the Managers, 

RUFUS KING, Chairman. 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 



To the Board of Managers of the PubUe Library ^ Cincinnati : 

Gentlemen — I have the honor to submit for your inspection the following 
account of moneys received by me, and disbursed by your orders, during the 
official year ending June 22, 1872 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Cash received from deposits for security $266 00 

" »* " Membership — non-residents 10 00 

" « " Fines 1,487 88 

" " ** Books lost and paid for 78 00 

" " " Catalogues sold 93 00 

** " " Academy of Medicine, settlement of account 113 83 

" " " Theological and Religious Association, reimburse- 
ment for magazines 50 98 

" "^ " '* Cincinnati Hospital Library, reimbursement out- 
lay on books 1,693 15 

" " " Library Fund 20,000 00 

** on hand July 1, 1871 2,860 01 

Jr26,051 86 
EXPENDITURES. 

Deposits refunded $212 00 

Postage 92 08 

Incidental expenses ajid stationery 240 34 

Rebinding 1,686 09 

Academy of Medicine, periodicals 4 48 

Theological and Religious Library, periodicals 193 30 

Cincinnati Hospital Library, books 2,016 41 

Magazines 985 76 

Binding 125 76 

Purchase of books 19,531 25 

Total expenditures $25,085 46 

Cash on hand /une 18, 1872, at the Library 56 64 

In Merchants' National Bank 909 70 

$26,051 86 
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In addition to the foregoing, the Board of Education has expended as follows, 
money not passing through our hands: 

Salaries $10,796 66 

Fuel 444 94 

Insurance 160 00 

Gas : 1,171 84 

Repairs, shelving, etc 2,903 60 

Furniture 60 00 

Heating apparatus 64 23 

Supplies and incidentals ■ 449 66 

Printing and stationery 643 04 

Postage 38 82 

Catalogue ; 2,487 66 



$19,199 33 
New building 77,073 76 



$96,278 08 

STATEMENT OF LIBRARY FUND. 

Balance on hand in City Treasury, July, 1, 1871 $12,81*2 32 

Last installment of taxes, 1870 6,601 82 

First installment of taxes, 1871, on account 5,000 00 

First installment of taxes, 1871, balance '.. 8,748 2i 

Interest on Sarah Lewis' bequest to May 1, 1872 379 98 



$28,437 36 
Appropriated by the Board of Education, August 1, 1871. $6,000 00 
Appropriated by the Board of Education, January 8, 1872 6,000 00 
Appropriated by the Board of Education, March 18, 1872. 8,000 00 

20,000 00 



Balance in hands of the City Treasurer $8,437 86 

In hands of the Treasurer of the Board of Managers, July 

1, 1871 $1,691 66 

Receiyed from the Board of Education 20,000 00 

Received at the Library for books lost 76 60 



$21,767 06 
Paid for books, including freight, etc $19,681 26 

Paid for rebinding 1,685 09 

Binding new books 125 75 

Magazines 986 75 

.$22,327 84- 



[ Deficit in appropriations from the Library Fund $660 78 

JOS. P. CARBERY, 
Treasurer of Board of Managers of the Public Library, 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 



The Public Library op Cincinnati, ) 
Cincinnati, Jttne, 22, 1872. J 

To the Board of Managera of the Public Library : 

Gentlemen — ^The Librarian's Annual Beport of the statisticfl and condition 
of the Public Library, for the official year of 1871-72, which is now closing, 
I herewith respectfully submit. 

The past year has been the most eventful and prosperous one in the history of 
the library. The collection, which numbered less than 25,000 volumes when the 
new rooms were first occupied twenty months ago, now numbers nearly 50,000 
volumes. The accessions of the past year, in number and value, surpass those 
of any previous year, and challenge comparison with any public library in the 
country. The circulation of books hasjiearl^ doubled, and the use of the read- 
ing rooms has more than trebled since the last Annual Beport was made. A 
new catalogue of the library has been issued. The donations of books and 
pamphlets have more than doubled^ and a considerable number of these have 
been received from^ Europe. The experiment of opening the reading rooms on 
Sunday has proved to be a success. The contracts made by the Board of Edu- 
cation, in December, 1870, for erecting the main library building, have been 
faithfully performed ; and new contracts have, within the present month, been 
made for finishing the interior of the building, that it may be ready for occu- 
pancy before the close of the next official year. 

ACCESSIONS. 

The total number of books now belonging to the library, in its several de- 
partments, is 49,636. The number reported one year ago was 33,958, making a 
net increase of 15,678 volumes. 

Of the accessions, 13,552 volumes have been added to the library proper by 
purchaRC^ and 785 by donation, making a total increase, after deducting 267 
volumes worn out and condemned, of 14,070 volumes. 

The Trustees of the Cincinnati Hospital have recently purchased and depos- 
ited in this library 1,124 volumes, as the basis of a medical department ; and 
the count of the Theological and Beligious Library has been increased 484 vol- 
umes, chiefly from the binding of serials. 
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The Public Library proper has... *. 44,737 volumes. 

The Theological and Religious Library 3,775 " 

The Cincinnati Hospital Library * 1,124 " 

Total 49,636 

The total accessions of pamphlets during the year has been 2,072, of which 
1,499 have been purchased and 573 given. Among those purchased, is a col- 
lection of 214 tracts in the original editions, covering the period of English 
history from the meeting of the Long Parliament in 1640, to the death of 
Cromwell in 1658. The cost of the whole was less than the historical and com- 
mercial value of single tracts in the collection. 

The amount expended for books and pamphlets was $19,531.25, and for 
periodicals for the reading rooms $985.75, making a total expenditure for the 
use and increase of the library, $20,517 ; and for binding $1,810.84. 

As the demand for popular reading had previously been liberally supplied, 
the purchases of the past year have been largely in the department of standard 
books and works of permanent value. Under the )iead of " Boom for Illustra- 
ted Works " will be found a list of some of the accessions in that department. 
Every new American book, however, of popular interest and literary merit, has 
been purchased as soon as it appeared ; and such a number of copies have been 
put in circulation as the demand and the merit of the work seemed to justify. 
Fifteen copies is the highest number which has been purchased of any book. Of 
popular books which are in permanent demand, the library has from six to ten- 
copies. 

Among the accessions is a collection of modern French literature, numbering 
1,208 volumes, bound in 1,131. It comprises the complete works, in most in- 
stances, of Ampere, Arago, Balzac, Barante, Barth^Jemy Saint-Hilaire, Louis 
Blanc, Bungener, Chateaubriand, Cousin, Diderot, Guizot, Hugo, Laboulaye, 
Lamartine, Martin, M^rim^e, Michelet, Monod, Montalambert, Pierron, Pres- 
sens6, Provost Paradol, Quinet, Regnault, Kenan, Saintine, Sismondi, Sainte- 
Beuve, Saint-Germain, Saint-Pierre, Madame de Stael-Holstein, Taine, De Toe- 
queville, Thierry, Vigny, and Vitet, together with the works of lighter and 
more popular authors, as About, Champfleury, Cherbuliez, Droz, Dumas, Erck- 
mann et Chatrian, Feuillet, G^irardin, Houssaye, Janin, Karr, M6ry, Musset, 
Nodier, Dudevant, Sandeau, Souvestre, Topfi'er, and some others. 

Of the large order for German books sent out at the beginning of the year^ 
1,674 volumes, bound in 1,280, have only as yet been received. Further shipments 
are on the way, and it is expected that the entire order will be filled in a month 
or six weeks. The delay in receiving these books is to be regretted. They were 
purchased promptly by our agent in Gottingen, but he has found it impossible, 
he says, with the few binding establishments of the place, to have them bound 
with that promptness which was desired and expected. One motive in sending 
the order to Gottingen instead of Leipzig, the central German book market, was 
the superiority of the Gottingen bindings. Other American libraries have also 
sent their orders to Gottingen for that same reason, and, as a consequence, the 
binding facilities of the town are temporarily overtaxed. The quality of the 
bindings received are excellent and fully up the standard expected. 
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IX)NATIONS. 

A list of the donors to the library during^ the year will be found in Appendix 
A. Their gifts have been 785 volumes and 573 pamphlets. The number re- 
ported la«t year was 361 volumes and 813 pamphlets. The offering of pamph- 
lets would have been greater if we had had space to classify and arrange them. 
The recent vacation of the janitor's quarters will afford the necessary space. 

The largest donation of books was two hundred and six volumes from the 
Cincinnati French Club, a token of the interest of the Club in the French de- 
partment of the library, and its appreciation of our recent liberal importation 
of French literature. The house of Charles Scribner & Co., of New York, gen- 
erously invited me to make a selection from their catalogue of such books as the 
library did not possess; and, on receiving the list, sent us fifty volumes of their 
standard publications as a gift. The house of Wilson, Hinkle & Co., of this 
city, has presented us eighteen volumes of their publications. The American 
Unitarian Association has presented forty-five volumes and seventeen pamph- 
lets. The State of Massachusetts, through the Secretary of State and the heads 
of the several departments of education, charities, and statistics, has given fifty- 
five volumes, including a complete set of the Reports of the Board of Educa- 
tion since 1849. The city of Boston, through the Superintendent of Schools and 
the City Auditor, has given thirty-one volumes. The Boston Board of Trade 
has given eighteen volumes, including its own reports and those of the National 
Board of Trade. The Patent Office at Washington has, under the law of Con- 
gress, given the new issue of " Specifications and Drawings of Patents," which 
commenced July 4, 1871, and now numbers thirty-three volumes, the library 
paying for the binding. Samuel A. Green, M. D., of Boston, has continued his 
interest in the library by giving twenty-six volumes and fifty-nine pamphlets. 
The Cincinnati Gazette Company has given one hundred and eighty pamphlets, 
some of them of much local interest. Hon. Richard Smith, of this city, has 
given a valuable quarto volume, entitled ** An Album of Language, illustrated 
by the Lord's Prayer in one hundred languages," by G. Naphegyi. D. F. Wil- 
kin, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., lias presented the Ordnance Survey of Selkirk- 
shire, Scotland, 1860, an immense folio, richly bound, with two Books of Areas, 
to accompany the same. Miss Emily Z. Ashford, of this city, has added to her 
former gifts forty-four volumes and fifty-nine pamphlets. The proprietors of 
several large manufacturing establishments have issued illustrated catalogues of 
their wares, which, in typography and artistic execution, are worthy of a place 
in an art collection. Mallory, Wheeler & Co., of New Haven. Conn., have sent 
us their illustrated catalogue of door locks, knobs, etc. ; the Britannia Company 
of Meriden, Conn., their catalogue of plated ware ; Landers, Frary & Clark, of 
New Britain, Conn., their catalogue of table cutlery and hardware ; B. & F. 
Corbin, of New Britain, their catalogue of hardware, and MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan, of Philadelphia, their specimens of printing types. These catalogues 
will have a place in the room for illustrated works. 
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BOOK-BORROWERS. 

The total number of book-borrowers now enrolled is 15,226. The number re- 
ported last year was 11,231. Of the new readers, 3,990 have deposited the usual 
certificate of guaranty, and forty-nine have chosen the alternative provided in 
the regulations, of depositing three dollars. Thirty-two persons who had made 
deposits have withdrawn them, and twelve other accounts had been closed. 

CIRCULATION. 

The library has been open for the delivery of books 309 days during the past 
year, and fourteen hours each day. The number of volumes taken out for home 
reading was 190,880. The number reported last year was 100,256. The largest 
weekly issue was 4,828 volumes, from January 22d to the 27th. The largest 
daily issue was 1,296 volumes, on Saturday, January 20th. On eighteen other 
Saturdays the circulation ranged from 1,000 to 1,293 volumes. The smallest 
circulation was in September, during the attractions of the Industrial Exposi- 
tion. In Appendix B will be found a table showing the circulation and daily 
average, week by week ; the issues of the Gentlemen's and Ladies* Reading 
Rooms, and also the issues on Sunday. 

Of the persons who have drawn books from the library, 55.88 per cent, have 
been males, and 44.12 per cent, have been females. The classification of the 
circulation has been as follows : 

History and Biography 6.5 per cent. 

Voyages and Travels 1.8 " 

Science and Art 2.5 ** 

Poetry and Drama 1.4 " 

German and French Literature 10.5 " 

English Prose Fiction and Juveniles ~ 74.8 " 



ay( 



Miscellaneous 1 ~ 2.5 *^ 

Nearly three-fourths of the circulation, it will be seen, is in the department 
of English prose Action and juveniles. This percentage, though apparently 
large, is less than is usual in similar institutions, where the whole community 
have access to the books, and may call for whatever the individual's preference 
may suggest. From seventy-five to eighty per cent, is the usual report of pub- 
lic libraries in this oountry on this class of reading. In the free libraries of 
England, as Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, the percentage is 
still higher. It is by giving the people what they wish to read that the English 
free libraries have built up their enormous circulations, amounting, in some in- 
stances, to a million volumes a year. The report of the Boston Public Library 
in 1869 was 76.36 per cent. ; in 1870, 78.4 per cent., and in 1871, 77.2 per cent. 

It is customary, in the annual reports of public libraries, for managers and 
librarians to speak regretfully of these statistics. They mourn over the fact, 
inevitable as fate, that the great masses of their own and of every community 
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will read prose fiction, when they might, with much greater profit, read history 
and biography, voyages and travels, philosophy and metaphysics, theology and 
polemics, or even that indefinite class which we call miscellaneons. Some li- 
brarians feel it to be a duty to apologize for their statistics, or to explain them 
on the ground of the low standard of public taste. Othens recommend discard- 
ing, or reducing to the narrowest limit, this class of literature. 

My experience and observation have led me to entertain difi*erent opinions, 
namely, that these statistics are neither to be mourned over, nor apologized for ; 
that prose fiction, judiciously selected, meets the legitimate and healthful wants 
of the community, and that no public library, supported by the taxes of the 
whole people, could maintain public sympathy and support if it did not supply 
the books which the people wish to read. No library, dependent on popular 
favor, has yet ventured to make the experiment of discarding prose fiction. 

Fully one-half of our readers are young persons, and as the rules make no 
restriction as to the age at which persons may draw books, many are less than 
twelve years of age. It is vain to expect young persons to read books which 
are not adapted to their capacities. The press of our day teems with good 
books prepared for the young. They are books of travels, imaginary often, of 
history, and of biography. Some treat in a familiar way the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of science and art, while others are simple stories, which inculcate good 
morals, afford entertainment, and leave a heathful impression on the mind. All 
these elementary books are classed as juveniles, and make up a large portion 
of that department of our circulation which is often looked upon with suspicion, 
if not with foreboding. It is of the highest imp6rtance that the young should 
grow up with a taste for, and a habit of reading. With some persons, this is a 
natural taste, but with the majority it is acquired. If the habit be not devel- 
oped in early life, it is seldom acquired in later years. 

Of prose fiction, which constitutes the other moiety of this classification, and 
which is chiefly read by adults, the writers are largely those who have attained 
the highest and most deserved celebrity in 'American and foreign literature. 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Mrs. Craik, Mrs. Lewes, Cooper, and other honored 
names, which will readily suggest themselves, are the authors who are most 
read. The library has from five to fifteen copies of all their works, and it is 
often necessary to increase the number to meet the demand. There is, however, 
another class of writers, for which it could be wished there were fewer applica- 
tions — ^as Mrs. Southworth, Mrs. Stephens, and Mrs. Hentz. Their feebleness 
and insipidity are perhaps the secret of their popularity. They meet the wants 
of a crude and uncultivated literary taste, which could not appreciate Jane Eyre 
or Bomola ; and perhaps they help to educate it for something better. These 
books, poor as they are, perform a beneficent mission, as they are read by fe- 
males in the intervals of their daily toil in the workshop and the family, and 
thus relieve the tedium of a hard lot. It may be, that the solace and comfort 
they impart, contribute quite as much to the sum of human happiness, as that 
which cultivated persons experience in reading books of real merit. It is one 
of the beneficent features of public libraries that they bring the solace of read- 
ing within reach of the poor and feeble ones. 
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In the recent report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massachusetts, 
appear the following incidents, which occured in Boston : 

"Visited next Mr. , laborer ; getfl two dollars a day in summer ; has a 

wife and two children ; oldest about fifteen years of age, youngest twelve; the 
latter at home (Wednesday, p. m.), reading a book from the Public Library. The 
family occupies three rooms; rent two dollars and a half; dimension of the 
living-room, 10X14, with two windows ; bed-rooms, 8X10, with one window ; 
casing of windows broken, and roof so dilapidated that they are obliged to get 
tubs to catch the water when it storms ; room filled with smoke.'' 

" Visited next Mrs. , a coat finisher in a shop on Milk street ; occu- 
pies one room, 12Xd) at one dollar and a half a week ; room shockingly out of 
repair, but kept perfectly neat and in order; she is the widow of a soldier killed 
in the war ; has a daughter ten years old ; will remove as soon as wages justify ; 
goes to the shop at 7.30, A. M., returns to dinner, then to the shop again, return- 
ing home at 6 p. M. ; child prepares meals for mother, attends public school 
and Sunday school ; she was reading (Wednesday, p. M.) a book from the Public 
Library^ with the door fastened for fear of the rough neighbors and rougher 
landlord." 

On the point we are considering, the Librarian of the Boston Public Library 
remarks : " If we exclude positively vicious books, we have gone as far as we 
can without thwarting the desires of the great masses of readers, which are 
legitimate, because arising from their condition and wants." 

It will be seen from the table given, that after prose fiction and juveniles, the 
percentage of German and French books is the next largest. The taste of Ger- 
man and French readers is not unlike that of English readers. They select 
largely from the light and popular literature of those languages, of which the 
library now has an excellent collection. 

The use of the higher and more learned departments of the library is, how- 
ever, obviously increasing. The important works of reference, which the li- 
brary contains, are more frequently asked for, and are used with intelligence 
and profit. The fines collected for the non-return of books have amounted to 
$1,487.88. 

A new method of keeping the registry of books borrowed has recently been 
adopted in place of the ledger system. Books borrowed are eharged by shelf- 
mark and number of the borrower's account on small blocked slips of uniform 
size. At the close of each day's work, these slips are arranged in the order of 
the shelf-marks, and are placed in a box constructed for the purpose, the slips 
of each day being in a sliding compartment marked with its own date. The 
date of issue is also placed on the back of the borrower's card. When the 
book is returned, this date shows the compartment in which the slip is ar- 
ranged. The slip is readily found and removed, the date is canceled, and the 
transaction is ended. Slips remaining more than two weeks are delinquents. 
The system, of which Mr. William I. Fletcher, Librarian of the Bronson Li- 
brary of Waterbury, Conn., was the contriver, has greatly simplified the worki 
quickened the delivery and return of books, and saved the labor of looking 
through fifteen thousand accounts for delinquents. It has also enabled us to 
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improve the arrangements of the delivery room. Books are now delivered over 
the side counters, and are received at the central desk. That two registers may 
be in use at the same tlme/the room has been divided by a railing, the ladies 
being served in one-half, and the gentlemen in the other. The top of the rail- 
ing has been utilized as the support of more extended racks for catalogues. 

READING ROOMS. 

The two reading rooqus on the lower floor, which have been open to the pub- 
lic fourteen hours every day in the year, are supplied with two hundred and 
ninety-nine different periodicals, of which one hundred and thirty-three are 
American, ninety-eight English, fifly-three German, twelve French, two Dutch, 
and one Welch. Of these, fifty-six are paid for from the funds of the Theological 
and Religious Library. From two to four copies of the more popular serials 
are supplied, making the whole number furnished to these rooms three hundred 
and forty -seven. 

The reading room in the third story is supplied with forty-two medical peri- 
odicals, which are paid for from the funds of the Cincinnati Hospital. In this 
room are also thirty-seven files of the current religious newspapers sent to the 
Theological and Religious Library. The total number of serials regularly re- 
ceived and on file in the reading rooms is therefore three hundred and eighty- 
nine periodicals and thirty-seven newspapers. All the city newspapers, one 
New York, and one Boston newspaper, are taken at the library for binding. 

The issues of books for consultation in the reading rooms have been 37,075, 
and of periodicals, 91,129. The report of last year was 16,050 books and 20,719 
periodicals. The above statistics do not include the use made of medical books 
and periodicals, or theological books and newspapers in the uj)per reading room. 
As the contents of that room are accessible to readers under the eye, but without 
the personal intervention of the attendant, it has not been possible to keep a 
record as in the lower rooms. 

An attempt to keep open a reading room for the especial use of ladies, seems 
to meet with but little response on their part. The issues of the ladies* room for 
the year have been only 10,842, while those of the gentlemen's room have been 
119,372. When the main building is completed, and the room now occupied for 
the libraiy is vacated for its use as a reading room, it may be a question whether 
it is advisable to maintain a separate room for ladies. 

SUNDAY READING. 

The reading rooms were first opened on Sunday from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M., on 
March 12, 1871. For three and a half months included in my last report, the 
average daily issues were two hundred and thirteen. During the summer and 
autumn the attendance remained about the same, sometimes rising above, but 
oftener falling below that average. During the winter and spring months the 
attendance was much greater. The average daily issues in December were three 
hundred and ninety-seven; in January, seven hundred and fifty-five ; in Febru- 
ary, eight hundred and two ; in March, seven hundred and six ; in April, five 
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hundred and seventy-seven ; and in May, two hundred and sixty-one. The 
largest attendance was on February 11, when seven hundred and eighty peri- 
odicals and three hundred and one books were isRued, making a total of one 
thousand and eighty-one. The attendance during the forenoons has been much 
less than later in the day. Often during the afternoons and evenings every seat 
has been occupied, and the room, for want of proper ventilation, has been very un- 
comfortable to the attendants and readers. It is a noticeable fact that many of that 
class of young men who have strolled about the streets on Sunday, and spent the 
day in a less profitable manner, are habitually frequenting the rooms, and spend- 
ing a portion of the day in reading. The deportment of readers on Sunday has 
been unexceptionable, and the rooms have been as still and orderly as on secu- 
lar days. While some readers have called for religious books, the other classes 
of reading sought for, have, in the main, been instructive and profitable. 

An experiment, which was commenced here some sixteeen months ago, with 
forebodings in the minds of some excellent people, has, by common consent, been 
acknowledged a success, and has been instrumental in forming public opinion on 
the subject. I have received letters asking the results of our experience from 
nearly all the large cities of the country. In New York, Philadelphia, and St, 
Louis, the reading rooms of the principal public libraries are now open on Sun- 
day. An order for opening the reading room of the Boston Public Library has 
recently passed both branches of the city government, and has been temporarily 
defeated by the veto of the mayor. 

CATALOGUE. 

The new Catalogue of the library, 656 pages octavo, was issued soon after the 
commencement of the present official year. Copies have been liberally distrib- 
uted to the principal libraries in this country and in Europe, and many favor- 
able comments have been received of its plan, execution, and typography. 

All the accessions to the library since have been catalogued in the same man- 
ner, and the cards have been arranged alphabetically, serving as a manuscript 
supplement, which can be put to press at any time. The removal of the library 
to the main building during the coming year will furnish a suitable occasion to 
print a supplement. Special manuscript catalogues have been prepared of the 
new German and French books. 

ROOM FORIILLUSTRATED WORKS. 

I had the honor one year ago to recommend fitting up the south-eastern room, 
third story, for the deposit and consultation of illustrated books. That recom- 
mendation has been adopted by your Board, and the Board of Education. 
Suitable cases with glass doors have been constructed, and a recent appropria- 
tion has been made by the Board of Education for appropriately decorating and 
furnishing the room. Mr. Pedretti, the well-known decorator, has been em- 
ployed to fresco the ceiling and tint the walls, and arrangements have been made 
to provide tables, easels, and print racks for showing and studying illustrated 
works to the best advantage. The room will soon be finished and ready for use. 
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It will be under the charge of an attendant who will give such information as 
may be needed, and see that the books are carefully handled. 

In addition to the valuable illustrated books which the library already pos- 
sessed, but which could not be exhibited for the want of such provisions as 
have now been made, some valuable works have been purchased the present 
year. 

Any person who has given attention to this speciality will recognize, among 
the books in our collection, works of the greatest value and rarity, and which 
are seldom or never seen, except among the treasures of a wealthy private' 
collector. 

It is not the intention to show the more valuable works as picture books ; but 
any person who wishes to consult them for artistic purposes may, under regula- 
tions made by the Board of Managers, do so. Ample provision will be made 
for drawing and copying. The advantages of this room, with its collection of 
illustrations, can not. fail to be appreciated by the architects, designers, pattern- 
makers, engineers, and art students of our city. 

MEDICAL LIBRARY. 

The officers of the Ohio Medical College who had made a contract with the 
Board of Managers to deposit its medical books in the Public Library, have 
declined to fulfill the same ; and hence the shelves which were provided for the 
collection in the upper reading room are empty. A similiar contract made with 
the Trustees of the Cincinnati Hospital has been faithfully carried into execu- 
tion, and the nucleus of a valuable medical department has been established. 
The collection comprises 1,124 volumes, the larger portion of which is complete 
sets of the foreign medical journals, hospital reports, and other serials. These 
works, costing $2,015.41, have been purchased from funds received as fees for 
attending the clinical lectures of the hospital. 

ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

Without calling in the books, an examination has been made of the library 
during the present month, by finding, as far as possible, every book which the 
shelf lists record, or satisfactorily accounting for the same. With five or six 
thousand volumes in the hands of borrowers, and with many duplicates' of the 
same work, the process of identification is slow and laborious. This work has 
been in the special charge of my first assistant, Mr. Barnwell. He reports that 
ninety-four volumes are still unaccounted for, of which seventy are novels and 
juveniles, of which we have several copies. Of the twenty-four other volumes, 
none have any especial value. One-tenth of the amount received for fines will 
replace every book that appears to be missing. Some of these books will re- 
appear. Of thd forty-two volumes reported lost the last year, eleven have since 
been found. 

A singular case of book-thieving occurred in this library a few months since. 
Twenty-four volumes, comprising several lexicons, commentaries, and diction- 
aries, were missed from time to time from the Theological Library. Twenty of 
them were found by the police detectives in possession of a theological student. 
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who was then preaching as supply in a neighboring village. The young man 
confessed taking the books, said that he needed them in his studies, was poor, 
and could not buy them. The books when found were covered, and with their 
labels and book-plates removed. In one instance, the card of the person, with 
his own name, was pasted over the place where the library book-plate had been 
taken off. The person said he did not intend to steal the books ; he only wished 
to borrow them, meaning to return them when he had finished the studies pre- 
paratory to his ordination. The case came before the police court, and, though 
defended by the prosecuting attorney, the accused was found guilty, a fine of 
twenty-five dollars and costs was imposed and remitted at the same breath. 
The case was extensively noticed and commented on by the public press at the 
time. The young man has made such restitution as is in his power; he still 
preaches, and seems to maintain the confidence of his parishioners. 

THE NEW BULIDING. 

When the front portion of the building was first occupied, it was supposed by 
some persons that the library had ample accommodations for many years with- 
out erecting the rear building. Twenty months have passed and every room in 
the front building, except the reading rooms and janitor^s quarters in the fourth 
story, has been shelved ; and, excepting a few cases in the medical department, 
is filled with books. With a net increase this year of 15,678 volumes, the Board 
have not expended the amount credited to the book fund in the city treasury. 
There is a balance of $8,437 still unexpended. The accessions of next year will 
doubtless be greater than this year's, and unless the Board of Education had 
adopted the course it has, of finishing the main building as rapidly as possible, 
it would have been necessary the coming year to stop buying books. It will be 
very difiicult, even for the next six months, when it is hoped the whole building 
will be finished, to find shelf-room for accessions. I would respectfully recom- 
mend that the new delivery-room be finished and shelved as soon as possible, 
that it may be used as a temporary deposit of books until the whole building is 
completed. 

There is still an impression on some minds that the main hall is too large, 
and that the books we have will make a beggarly appearance in a room with a 
capacity for two hnndred and fifty thousand volumes. The latter part of the 
statement may be true ; but what for the future ? The increase this year has 
been fifteen thousand volumes. The annual increase is more likely to be greater, 
than less, for twenty years to come. The library will then, in twenty years, 
have three hundred fifty thousand volumes, which is more than there is now 
any provision for. It is quite evident that too large arrangements have not been 
made for the future. The life of the library is not twenty years, nor fifty years ; 

but, let us hope, for all time. 

WILLIAM P. POOLE. 

Librcarian, 
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FIFTH ANNUAL REPOET 



OP THE 



COMMITTEE ON GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 



To the Board of Education: 

Gentlemen — The undersigned Committee, appointed by the President of 
your honorable Board, to take charge of the German-English Department for 
the school year 1871-72, beg leave to submit the following report : 

Our predecessors recommended in their last report the formation of a German 
class in the Normal School. The matter was referred to the Committees on 
Normal School and German Department for joint action, and it was decided to 
organize such a class. This was aii experiment, of course, but we are glad to be 
able to state, it was also, all things considered, quite a success. The German 
class, consisting of twenty-five young ladies, was chiefly instructed during the 
nine months of its existence by Professor Carl Knortz, a young man of ability, 
and an excellent German and English scholar, in the following branches : 

1. Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

2. German language. 

Thirteen of them were examined, most of whom received three years* certifi- 
cates from the Board of Examiners. Those remaining will, with no exception 
that has come to our knowledge, continue their studies during the next term, 
and the German class will undoubtedly have a large accession of new candidates. 

It is proper here to say that Miss Lathrop, the Principal of the Normal 
School, and Mr. Wisnewski, the Assistant Superintendent of Public Schools, 
devoted much time and attention to that German class, and watched with no 
little solicitude over its growth and improvement. 

It gives us pleasure to state that, for the next term the services of Miss 
Mary Lender have been secured for the German class in the Normal School as 
critic teacher. Her large experience and her extraordinary fitness for this posi- 
tion increase our hope that good results will be reached during the next term. 

And now, as regards the German-English Department in our Public Schools 
in general, its management was left almost altogether to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Wisnewski, to whose report we may refer for particulars. 
4 
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It will be seen that, upon the whole, satisfactory progress was made, and we 
can safely say the facilities of the young to acquire both a good English and 
German education in our Public Schools are increasing. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 

THEODORE BAUR, 
WM. KUHN, 
LOUIS BALLAUF, 
J. C. CROSS. 
CommiUee on German Department, 
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EEPORT OF THE 

COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS. 



To the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — The Comniittee on Examinations report that, upon full consul- 
tation with the Superintendent of Schools, they determined in December last 
that an examination should soon thereafter be made of the B and E grades, 
upon a plan that should test with the greatest attainable accuracy the eflSciency 
of the teachers and the standing of the pupils in these grades. In accordance 
with this determination and the plan adopted by the Committee, the Superin- 
tendent prepared, and on tlie 13th day of February inclosed under a sealed en- 
velope to each of the Principals, questions to be used in the examination. 
There was a direction on the back of each of the envelopes that it was not to be 
opened until the opening of school on the 16th day of February, 1872. Copies 
of the questions and of accompanying instructi(3ns are annexed, and marked 
respectively A, B, and C. 

The examinations took place, and, as we believe, were conducted and returns 
were made in nearly all the schools in strict compliance with the instructions. 
In a few instancA, the questions, instead of being simply read twice to the pu- 
pils, as required, were written upon the black-board, and in one or more in- 
stances the problems were worked upon slates and the results transferred to 
paper. In one or more instances also, more time was given to the pupils for 
doing their work than the instructions specified. The Committee forbear to 
mention the names of the parties in fault, but expect that in future examina- 
tions of this character all instructions given will, without hesitation or varia- 
tion, be closely followed. 

For the examination and marking of the papers returned, we called to our 
aid the following Committee of Principals : A. A. Gierke, E. H. Prichard, Geo. 
F. Sands, James E. Sherwood, A. A. Long, Noble K. Koyse, W. D. Gibson, and 
J. B. Scheiderfiantle. 

The papers of the B grade pupils were examined by certain of the District 
Principals, and those of the E, as far as possible, by the Intermediate Principals, 
and in all cases, so that no one took part in the examination of the papers from 
his own school. Those engaged in the examination of the papers of either 
grade worked together and at the same time upon the papers of one school, each 
examiner in turn taking papers to examine from the same package. In this 
way, and under the rules ado^^ted by the examiners, the standard and its appli- 
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cation as a test of comparative merit were nearly uniform. The report of these 
gentlemen is hereto annexed, marked E, and the papers examined, those of each 
school in a separate package, are preserved with care in the hands of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. The Committee commends their examination to Local 
Trustees and to every member of the Board. 

It was the purpose of the Committee that the questions should be perfectly 
clear, and such as any pupil of fair intelligence and well instructed in the grade 
might be expected more or less perfectly to answer. We think it must be ad- 
mitted that they are so. They were not intended or prepared to be answered 
mernoriierf but to be answered with approximate correctness by every pupil 
taught to think and well taught in the branches as thus far required in the 
grade. A failure in the month of February in the grades exaibined, to give any- 
thing like correct answers to a majority of these questions, shows the teaching 
to be thoroughly bad, if not positively vicious. While all true instruction 
should and will awaken thought and give the pupil the power and, as age 
permits, the habit of thinking, yet we confidently claim that all pretense 
of teaching, whatever the professed method, is false and worthless, unless in the 
branches taught the pupils come to have some ideas and facts that they compre- 
hend and can express. If they can not answer clear and simple questions, quite 
within their prescribed range of study, they have not* learned much, and most cer- 
tainly have not learned to think. The Committee must insist that there is no 
reasonable ground for supposing that a teacher, whose pupils know little or 
nothing as to the special branches professedly taught, is yet, in some inconceiv- 
able way, doing the pupils much good. 

The rank and average of the schools and the averages of the pupils of the 
several teachers in the E grade are as follows, viz.: 

Rank. District. Teachers. Av. Teachors. Av. Sch. 

No. 1 No. 5 John Mickleborough, Principal. ^ 

Miss Isabella Newhall .*....79.3 

" Wilhelmina Newhall 75.2 

" Emma Witt 77. 

" Sarah A. Cheeseman 70.2 75.3 

No. 2 No. 8 A. A. Clerke, Principal. 

Miss Rosa E. Nugent : 74.7 

" Lizzie Anderson 69.7 

" Elfie J. Baughman 66. 

" Isabella Hinde ^4. 68.7 

No. 3 No. 21 G. W. Oyler, Principal. 

C. S. Mueller 66.8 

F. J. Gietbeler 78.8 

Henry Ittig 71. 

C. F. Rapp 44.3 67.2 

No. 4 No. 1 James E. Sherwood, Principal. 

Miss Cora V. Bartlett 61. 

" Julia Kellogg 83 66.6 
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Bank. District. Teachers. At. Teachers. Av. Sch. 

No. 5 No. 11 W. B. Wheeler, Principal. 

Miss Ada Boyd 74,2 

" Annie Stubbs 74.9 

** Eliza Barrick 57.3 65.8 

No. 6 No. 9 A. A. Long, Principal. 

Miftfl Duncan Barrick ^ 66.6 

" Hannah K. Dumont- fel.2 64.6 

No. 7...; No. 3 W. A. Fillmore, Principal. 

MiAs Sarah K. Dekins 64.6 

" Louise Muller 63.7 64.1 

No. 8 No. 6 N. K. Royse, Principal. 

Miss Martha H. Bridge 72.7 

Mrs. M. C. Bercau 71.4 

Miss S. E. Hills 55 64. 

No. 9 No. 12 Thomas Scanlan, Principal. 

Miss Marie Hirst 68. 

" Mary L. Murray 63.1 

" Sarah C. Wilcox 61.5 63.6 

No. 10 No. 22 Geo. W. Nye, Principal. 

Miss Christina Williamson < 63.3 

** Julia Johnson 59.9 62.7 

No. 11 No. 14 John B. Scheidemantle, Principal. 

Miss M. Heddringlon 67. 

" Emma Grover 61.2 

" Sarah Osmus 59.4 62.5 

No. 12 No. 24 Richard C. Yowell, Principal. 

Miss Emma McClow 62 62. 

No. 13 No. 18 E. N. Clopper, Principal. 

Miss Eva N. Price 61 61. 

No. 14 No. 2 A. S. Reynolds, Principal. 

Mrs. Margaret Wing 74.3 

Miss M. A. B. Stevenson 56.5 

" Wilhelmina Newhall 55.2 60.6 

No. 15 No. 17 John S. Highlands, Principal. 

Miss L. A. Scott :....58.5 58.5 

No. 16 No. 16 John J. Marvin, Principal. 

Miss Almira Starbuck .- 61.6 

** Sarah V. Groff, 51.3 55.4 

No. 17 No. 20 Thomas M. Dill, Principal. 

Miss M. Barrick 68.7 

" Lucy Russell 54.2 

" Helen Daggett 48.4 55.3 
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Bank. District. Teachers. Av. Teachers. Ay. Sch. 

No. 18 No. 15 and 13: 

Andrew Knell, Prin. 15.{ ^^«« '^- Neumeyer 56.7 

*> " I. B. LeMonde 51.3 55. 

Geo.C.Wollard,Prin.l3|^^^«^-^^^"«^*^^" ^^-^ 

I " LinaWieser 49.2 55. 

No. 19 ^ No. 25 S. L. Miner, Principal. 

Miss Emma Wellman 53 53. 

No. 20 No. 19 Daniel Healey 49.9 49.9 

No. 21 No. 7 Wilfred D. Gibson, Principal. 

Miss Carrie R. Hall 48.4 

" E.M.Donnelly 48 48.2 

No. 22 No. 10 Clarence Laird, Principal. 

Miss Sarah Trotter 49.8 

** Margaret Brown 45.4 48. 

No. 23 No. 23 Henry Doerner, Principal. 

Miss Emily K. Hopkins 35.7 35.7 

No. 24 No. 4 Samuel G. Harvey, Principal. 

Miss Melissa Sprague 35 35. 

The average of the grade in the whole twenty-five schools is found to be 56.34, 
so that fifteen schools are above the average, and ten are below. It should be 
observed that the average in but one school is above seventy. This pre-eminence 
may not exist in the other grades of the school ; but, as there are three rooms 
in the school of the grade, and the average in each is above seventy, there is 
good reason to believe that the whole school is doing excellently well. 

It should also be observed that the average in but one of these fifteen schools 
is below sixty, so that there are fourteen schools whose average range from 
sixty to seventy. This is well. No greater disparity should be found in the 
average of any one grade in all the schools in the city. But in this examina- 
tion the range is far greater, or from 75.3 in the Fifth District, to 35, in the 
Fourth District, and in the rooms, from eighty-three, in that of Miss Kellogg, 
in the First District, whose teaching the Committee is satisfied has been superb, 
to thirty-five in the room of Miss Susan B. Sprague, of the Fourth District. 
Such disparity ought not to exist, and can not without a serious defect in the 
teaching if not in the superintendence. It is certain that where the average in 
a room is down to thirty-five, the pupils are receiving no good. Is it not cer- 
tain that they are receiving positive harm? Without a reasonable prospect of 
an immediate change for the better, had not such room better at once be closed ? 
This condition of things in a room not only injures the pupils this year, but in 
every subsequent year, to say the very least, of their school life. 
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The averages of rooms below 50 are as follows : • 

Teachers. ATorage. 

Miss Melissa Sprague 4 District 35. 

" Emily K. Hopkins 23 " 35.7 

Mr. C. F. Rapp 21 " .\ 44.3 

Miss M. Brown 10 " 45.4 

" E. M. Donnelly 7 " 48. 

" C.R.Hall 7 »* » 48.4 

" Helen Daggett 20 " 48.4 

" L. Wieser 13 " 49.2 

" Sarah Trotter 10 " ~49.8 

Mr. Daniel Healey 19 " 49.9 

50 to 55 Inclusive. 

Miss S. V. Groff. 16 District 51.3 

" Ida B. LeMonde 15 " 51.3 

" Emma Wellman 25 " 53.6 

" Lucy Russell 20 " 54.2 

" S.E. Hills 6 " 55. 

Between 55 and 58.34, the General Average of the Grade. 

Miss Newhall 2 District 55.2 

" M. A. B. Stevenson 2 " 56.5 

" T. Neumeyer 15 " 56.7 

" Eliza Barrick 11 " 57.3 

Above 58.34. 

Miss L. A. Scott 17 District 58.5 

" S. Osmus 14 " 59.4 

" Julia Johnson 22 " 59.9 

" C. V. Bartlett 1 " 61. 

" Eva H. Price 18 " 61. 

" H. K.Dumont 9 " 61.2 

« E. Grover 14 " 61.2 

" S.C. Wilcox 12 " 61.5 

" Almira Starbuck ,.. ... ....16 " 61.6 

" E. McClow 24 " 63. 

" Mary Murray 12 " 63.1 

" C. Williamson 22 " 63.3 

" Joanna MuUer 3 " 63.7 

" Isabella Hinde 8 " 64. 

" S. E. Dekins 3 " 64.5 

" E. J. Baughman 8 " 66. 

" D. Barrick 9 " 66.6 

Mr. C. S. Mueller 21 " 66.8 

Miss M. Heddrington 14 " 67. 
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Teacbern. . Average. 

Miss M. Hirat 12 District 68. 

" M. Barrick 20 " : 68.7 

" Lizzie Anderson 8 " 69.7 

" Sarah A. Cheeseman 5 " 70.2 

Mr. Henry Ittig 21 " 71. 

Mrs. M. C. Bercau 6 " 71.4 

Miss M. A. Bridge 6 " 72.7 

" Ada Boyd 11 " 74.2 

Mrs. Margaret Wing 2 " ,...*. 74.3 

Miss Rosa E. Nugent 8 " 74.7 

" W. Newhall 6 " 75.2 

" Emma Witt 5 " ..77. 

Mr. F. J. Giebeler 21 " 78.8 

Miss I. Newhall 5 " 79.3 

Miss Julia Kellogg 1 " 83. 

It is the sense of the Ck)mmittee that the average in such an examination in 
any room ought not to be much, if any, below sixty. In the case of some few 
individual pupils, a much lower average may not only be tolerated, but even 
commended, but not so in an entire room or school. An average from fifty to 
fifty-five is very moderate; from forty-five to fifty, poor; from forty to forty- 
five, bad — decidedly bad; and below forty a flagrant wrong. There are two 
schools below forty ; one room, but no entire school, between forty and forty- 
five ; seven rooms, yet but three schools, between forty-five and fifty ; and nine 
rooms and five schools between 50 and 58.34, the general average result of the 
entire examination. It gives us great pleasure to say that there are nineteen 
rooms in which the averages tire between sixty and seventy; and eleven in 
which they are above seventy. 

All the teachers whose average is above 58.34 have certainly done well. They 
know how to teach, are conscientious and faithful, and can safely be trusted to 
do good service in the future. 

The following is the rank and average of each school and of the pupils of 
each teacher in the B grade : 

Rank. Schools. Teachers. A v. of School. 

No. 1.. 21st District G. W. Oyler, Principal 72.3 

*' 2 4th Intermediate Geo. F. Sands, Principal 65.8 

" 3 .16th District John J. Marvin, Principal 62.9 

" 4 23d District Henry Doerner, Principal 60.7 

" 5 22d District Geo. W. Nye, Principal 60.5 

" 6 2d Intermediate John B. Peaslee, Principal 56.6 

** 7 17th District John S. Highlands, Principal 56.4 

" 8 Ist Intermediate G. A. Carnahan, Principal 56.2 

" 9 3d Intermediate Edward H. Prichard, Principal 55.2 

" 10 25th District S. L. Miner, Principal 46.7 

" 11 18th District E. N. Clopper, Principal 42,6 
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The average in all these schools is 57.8, or .54 less than the general average in 
the E grade. There were no such gross failures as two in the E grade^ which 
affected unfavorably its general average. 

The remarks submitted as to the value of the per cents in the E grade are 
alike applicable to the B grade. The Committee is of opinion that the average 
in this grade in the 18th District is far too low. They know of no good reason 
for sustaining in any school a grade with so low an average and having but 
thirteen scholars. 

The Committee have had the hearty co-operation and valuable assistance of 
the Superintendent of Schools, and are under great obligations to the Principals 
for the labor performed by them as above mentioned. It was done cheerfully, 
and much of it on three non-school-days — the 22d, 23d, and 24th of February. 
It was also done, as your Committee has found, after a complete review of their 
work^with conscientious care, exactness, and uniformity. 

The Committee is satisfied that this examination, in addition to the light it 
has afforded as to the character of the teachers and standing of the pupils in 
the grades examined, has otherwise done and is doing very great good. It has 
produced an awakening that is hailed with ^reat satisfaction by all the more 
earnest and successful of our teachers — and, whether they see it or not, such ex- 
aminations have presented a mode by which their merits may be known and 
recognized by the Board and the public. 

The Committee does not undervalue oral examinations — and not to be misun- 
derstood, desires to say that they should be frequent and thorough. Written 
examinations and averages do not by any means show everything that is to be 
known about a school. Neither does the Committee intend to supersede in the 
least but rather to supplement the customary and regular examinations. They 
felt the necessity of some more certain test of comparison between the schools, 
and therefore adopted this mode of examination, and propose to have further 
examinations of like character, and to report the results to the Board with par- 
ticularity both as to pupils and teachers. It will be their purpose to adopt clear 
and simple questions closely within the course of study, yet adapted to ascer- 
tain not what or how much pupils have committed to memory, but what and 
how they have been taught. Exactness in answers, correctness in spelling, legi- 
bility, neatness, and method in statement will, and necessarily must, be the 
standard test of the comparative standing of both teachers and pupils. In the 
degree that these qualities are exhibited in combination it may safely be con- 
cluded good work has been done. No method of routine — no teaching without 
method — no good method ineflSciently pursued — no practice of memorizing will 
or can produce such results. Intelligence, thoughtfulness, and care — the prac- 
tice, we may add, of right doing — are required, and must be in good working 
trim and in wholesome exercise. The teaching that produces such qualities 
must be broad in its views and ])lans, cultured and generous, looking to the gen- 
eral good of the pupils and not to temporary results. 

The Committee in closing will say, that the more prominent, though by no 
means general, faults disclosed in this examination are : first, carelessness, or 
answering without thought, and hence sometimes wildly, and sometimes most 
absurdly; second, inexactness, or half-formed, ill-defined ideas blindly ex- 
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pressed ; and, third, bad spelling. These are the fruits of bad teaching, and 
were in this examination most common and prominent where the results other- 
wise were poorest. Good spelling, good writing, and neatness almost invariably 
accompany ''good work in other respects. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH, 
WM. STRUNK, 
H. ECKEL, 
J. E. JONES, 
A. M. BROWN. 



A. 
GEADE B. 



HISTORY. 

1. What causes led to the French and Indian war ? 

2. What was the result of that war ? 

(Fifteen minutes allowed for this exercise.) 

GEAMMAR. 

1. Define the subjunctive mode, and write two sentences each containing a verb 

in that mode. 
»2. How is the passive voice formed t Correct, " John and me done our work 

exceeding well." 

(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 

PROBLEMS. 

1. What cost I of an acre of land at $1,37J per perch ? 

2. Find the greatest common divisor of 208, 851, and 455. 

(Twenty minutes allowed.) 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. A man agreed to work f of a day of 12 hours for $1.20 ; he worked an 

hour and a half, and then quit ; how much ought he to receive ? 

2. By selling a watch for $27, 1 gained one-fifth what it cost me ; what did I 

pay for it, and how much did I gain ? 

(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 

GEOGEAPHY. 

1. Describe the river Nile fully. 

2. What region is included in Temperate Asia t 

(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 
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B. 
GKADE B. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. Multiply 5067 by 4008. 

2. Find the product of 458 multiplied by 108, and divide it by 6. 

(Twenty minutes allowed.) 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. A boy had 36 cents ; he gave four of them to his sister, and divided the 

rest among four boys ; how many cents did each boy get? 

2. If I sell 9 peaches at 4 cents a piece, and buy oranges with the money at 

6 cents a piece, how many oranges will I get ? 
(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Define the southern hemisphere, and tell which hemisphere has most land. 

2. Name the principal water divisions of the globe, and define a sound, 

(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Write a sentence which shall ask a question, and one which shall be a 
command. 
. 2. Tell what adjectives are used for, and what adverbs. 
(Fifteen minutes allowed.) 



Special Examination of the Intermediate and District Schools, under the Or- 
der and Directions of the Committee on Examinations. 

GRADES B AND E. 

DIRECTIONS. 

1. The envelopes containing the questions are to be in the exclusive charge 
of the Principals of Schools, and the seals are to remain unbroken until the 
hour fixed for the examination to begin. 

2. No books are to be left within reach of the pupils ; and the results of the 
examination are to be written upon paper with a pen. 

3. The questions shall be read to the pupils but twice, and no explanation 
whatever of their meaning shall be given. 
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4. No question shall be changed or modified in any mann^ whatever. 

5. Pupils shall receive no help of any kind from their teachers or from each 
other. 

6. At the close of the time allotted for the examination, the pupils shall sign 
their names to their work, together with the name of their teacher, and the 
number of their district. 

7. These papers shall be returned to the oflBce of the Superintendent of 
Schools, under seal, as soon as the examination is completed. 

8. Teachers are to call the attention of pupils to the fact that the writing, 
spelling, and neatness of their work will be considered in estimating the value 
of their papers. 

9. This examination shall begin at 9} o'clock, Friday morning, February 16, 
and conclude at 12 o'clock of that day. 

W. S. SCARBOROUGH, "j 

A. M. BROWN, 

WM. 8TRUNK, [ CommiUee. 

H. ECKEL, 

J. E. JONES, 

I hereby certify that the above directions have been strictly followed by me 
in every particular, and that the answers to the questions proposed were writ- 
ten by the pupils by whom they are signed, and within the time specified for the 
different subjects. 

Very Respectfully, 



Principal School. 

Cincinnati, February 16, 1872. 



Cincinnati, February 27, 1872 

CommiUee on Examinations of the Board of Education : 

Gentlemen — ^The Principals selected by you to ascertain the results of the 
recent comparative examination of the B and E grades of our schools, have the 
honor to report as follows : 

In marking the papers little credit was given to approximate or partial an- 
swers, an absolutely correct standard being adhered to so far as possible. This 
course was pursued as the one most likely to indicate the real character of the 
teaching, and this was thought to be the principal object of those under whose 
auspices the examination was held. The following scheme of crediting the per 
cents was also agreed upon : 

Questions, 80 per cent.; spelling, 10 per cent.; penmanship, 5 per cent., and 
neatness, 5 per cent. — making in all 100 per cent. 
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In accordance with the standard and scheme indicated, the papers have been 
carefully marked, and the tabulated results are herewith submitted. 

Though all the Principals have certified that the printed directions governing 
the examination were observed, still there were some slight irregularities which 
might appreciably a fleet the per cents, and to these your attention is respect- 
fully directed. 

In the Eighth District the questions were written upon the black-board. 

In many districts the problems were worked upon slates, and copied upon 
paper. The paper used was not uniform in quality. The Thirteenth and 
Twenty-first Districts returned merely the answers to the problems without the 
work. 

Your attention is particularly called to the fact that the Principal of the First 
Intermediate was prevented by sickness from suiperintending the examination 
in his school, such absence affecting, to some extent, the neatness of his papers. 
The Principal of the Third Intermediate accompanies his papers with an ex- 
planatory note. 

Finally, your Committee, believing that most beneficial results will follow this 
friendly contest, would recommend that similar examinations be held more fre- 
quently in the future. 

Respectfully, A. A. CLERKE, Chairman, 



E. EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1872. 



TSACHEBS. 



Third District.* 



Miss Dekins.. 
Miss Muller.. 



Fourteenth District. 



Miss Heddrington. 

Miss Grover 

Miss Osmus 



Second District. 



Mrs. Wing 

Miss Stevenson.. 
Miss Kewhall... 



Namber 
Examined. 



.30, 
.27. 

.49. 
.84. 
.36. 

..30 
..38 
..47 



Arerage of At. of 
Teacher. I Dia't. 



63. 



■A 

.4J 



74.3 

56. 

55. 



.31 

.5[. 

.2J 



'^1} 64.1 



62.5 



60.6 



*TheBe Diatrlcts are glTen in the order in which the papers were ezamiped. 
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TEACHERS. 



Fifth District. 



Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 



Miss 
Miss 



Miss 



Miss 
Miss 
Mrs. 



Miss 
Miss 



Miss 
Miss 



Miss 
Miss 
Miss 
Miss 



Miss 
Miss 



Miss 
Miss 



Isabella Newhall. 

W. Newhali 

Witt 

Cheeseman 



First District. 



Kellogg. 
Bartlett... 



Fourth District. 

Sprague 

Sixth District. 



Bridge... 
Hills.... 
Bercau.. 



Sixteenth District. 



Starbuck. 
Groff. 



Seventh District. 



Donnelly. 
Hall.....*... 



Eighth District. 



Nugent 

Bn ugh man.. 

Hinde < 

Anderson... 



Ninth District. 



Dumont. 
Barrick.. 



Tenth District. 



Brown.. 
Trotter.. 



Namber 
Examined. 



.35. 
.47. 
.36., 
.39.< 



32., 
.89.. 



.38. 



.25. 
.94. 

.88., 



.26. 
.35. 



.41. 



.48.. 
.36. 
.48., 
49. 



.48.. 

.77., 



.77. 
.96. 



Average of 
Teacher. 



79.3*1 
75.2 

77. 
70.2 J 



83.t1 
61. J 



35., 



61.61 
51.3 1 



48. I 
48.4 /■ 



74.7 
66. 
64. 
69.7 



61.2 
66. 



45.4 
49. 



At. of 
Dis't. 



72.71 

55. [ 

71.4 J 



-n 

.6/ 



(5.3* 



66.6 



35. 



64. 



55.6 



48.2 



68.7 



64.6 



.4^ 
'.8/ 



48. 



^Banner Dlatrict— Committee. 



fPanncr Boom— Committee. 
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TEACHEB9. 



Eleventh Distkict. 



Miss Stubbs... 
Miss Barrick . 
Miss Boyd 



Twelfth District. 



Miss Wilcox.. 
Miss Murray. 
Miss Hirst 



Thirteenth District. 



Miss Bernstein.. 
Miss Wieser 



Fifteenth District. 



Miss Neumeyer.. 
Miss LeMonde.. 



N Seventeenth District. 
Miss Scott 

Eighteenth District. 
Miss Price 

Nineteenth District. 
Mr. Healey , .*. 

Twentieth District. 



Miss Daggett.. 
Miss KuBseli.. 
Miss Barrick..c 



Twenty-first District. 



Mr. Rapp 

Mr. Ittig 

Mr. Giebeler.. 
Mr. Mueller.. 



Twenty-second District. 



Miss Williamson.., 
Miss Johnson 



Number 
Examined. 



...50.< 
..106., 
...52. 



.77.. 
.36.. 
.35.. 



.86. 
.35.. 



.99.. 
.45.. 



.62.. 



.41... 



.17. 



.73., 
.71.. 
.46. 



.12.. 

.18.. 
.19.. 
.24.. 



.43.. 
..35.. 



A re rage of 


Av. of 


Teacher, 


DiB't. 


74.9) 

57.3 

74.2 j 


65.8 


61.5) 

63.1 

68. J 


63.5 


57.4 \ 
49.2/ 


55. 


56.7 \ 
51.3/ 


55. 


58.5 


58.5 


61 


61 


49.9 


49.9. 


48.4") 

54.2 V 

68.7 J 


55.3 


44.31 
71. 

78 8 ' 

66.8 J 


67.2 


63.3 \ 
59.9/ 


61.7 



U^_.^ 
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TEACHERS. 



Twenty-third District. 
Miss Hopkins 

Twenty-fourth District. 
Miss McOiow 

Twenty-fifth District. 
Miss Emma Wellman 



Number 
Examined. 



.31.. 



.26.. 



Average of 
Teacher. 



35.7.. 



62.. 



At. of 
DIs't. 



63.6.. 



35.7. 



62. 



53.6. 



INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

School. No. Examined. Av. Diet. 

First Intermediate School 320 56.2 

Second Intermediate School 162 56.6 

Third Intermediate School 175 55.2 

Fourth Intermediate School 192 65.8 

Sixteenth District (Intermediate) 24 62.9 

Seventeenth District (Intermediate) 61 56.4 

Eighteenth District (Intermediate) 13 42.6 

Twenty-first District (Intermediate) 10 72.3 

Twenty-second District (Intermediate) 39 60.5 

Twenty-third District (Intermediate) 16 60.7 

Twenty-fifth District (Intermediate) 8 46.7 
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REPORT 



OF THE 



COMMITTEE ON NIGHT SCHOOLS. 



To the Board of Education : 

GbktXiEMEN — ^The Committee on Night Schools respectfully submit their re- 
port of the schools under their charge during the Winter of 1871-72 : 

In almost all the schools the results have been most satisfactory, so far as the 
raw material of our city has been submitted to us. It is the earnest desire of 
this Committee to stimulate the attendance until our Night Schools shall em- 
brace in their saving work every individual who can attend. As observant men 
we can not be blind to the fact that the future happiness and prosperity of our 
coantry depend upon the intelligence and worth of the citizens. It is obvious 
that thes^ qualities are the result of intellectual and moral training, and that in 
proportion as numbers of our youth fail in being brought under these whole- 
some influences, and are thus permitted to grow up ^n ignorance and vice, in 
just this proportion will the whole sum of our claims to good citizenship, as a 
community, be unfavorably affected. It is true the Night Schools are but as 
the gleaners after the greater harvest of our Day Schools has been garnered — 
how careful and thorough and loving should the labor be in view of the price- 
less element with which it deals ! 

It may be answered that Boards of Education can not justly be expected to 
do anything more than establish Night Schools, furnish teachet's; in a word, give 
the opportunity and call public attention to the means thus presented. True ; 
but here your Committee would respectfully submit a few suggestions with re- 
gard to these points. First — It is the very decided conviction of your Com- 
mittee that in all the District Night Schools the original entries might, in a 
great measure, be secured for a regular attendance on the entire session by offer- 
ing a small prize to each pupil whose attendance at the close should indicate no 
greater absence than one night per week. Something else is necessary than the 
mere formal opening of school and the strictly perfunctory attention to discipline 
and rules of the teachers in charge ; something showing a warmth, and interest in, 
and a zeal for the pupil which would find its way to the heart, and bring con- 
viction there that the teacher's is a labor of love as well as of lucre, and of intel- 
5 
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ligent and zealous love nVst of alL The mere money cost of such prizes, as to 
the Board should seem advisable, ought not to weigh a moment against the 
chance of success. Your Committee are aware that this is but an experiment ; 
but all present success is but the clear result of many experiments in the past. 

Your Committee sought during the "Winter to reduce the number of pupils to 
each teacher in the Night Schools to twenty. This the Board refused, under 
the impression that the Committee had possibly overestimated the labor de- 
manded, and tha^ the public might disapprove of the additional cost thus 
imposed. 

The reasoning which at that time was respectfully dwelt upon with the hope of 
achieving this great reform, appears to your Committee, on further reflection, to 
be sound, and the facts upon which it is based of such a character that they are 
not without hope that the legislation of the future may embrace this change in 
school government. The classes in Night Schools are made of materials so 
heterogeneous as to utterly preclude close grading ; hence arises the necessity 
for a great deal of individual teaching, and where the latter must be done to 
secure good results, the number to be so instructed should be limited as far as 
practicable. If then the system of prizes should result in a largely increased 
and sustained attendance, in other words, if the raw material is present in good 
supply, and if the skilled laborer is given a reasonable task to perform, it is 
only logical to expect a satisfactory result. But the teacher must be an earnest, 
faithful, and competent officer, and he or she must come fresh to the work. 
This last suggestion brings us to a point in connection with Night Schools to 
which we particularly invite the best attention of the Board. 

It seems to be a fact fixed beyond dispute that the teachers of Night 
Schools must be supplied from the corps of regular teachers of our Day Schools. 
There is no objection to this ; on the contrary, perhaps, their familiarity with the 
text-books and best methods of instruction fit them in an eminent degree for 
their task, provided they are not overworked. 

Your Committee is persuaded that five consecutive days and nights of school 
labor is too great a task for any teacher, and that a poor and spiritless adminis- 
tration is to be looked for, no matter what the intention of the teacher ; more- 
over the objection to five nights a week applies to pupils as well. The latter 
have been for the most part at manual labor during the day, and succumb under 
the long strain of the week. Your Committee would therefore recommend that 
the Wednesday of each week be hereafter allowed as a day of intermission from 
Night School work. 

"We confidently hope that the schools under the proposed changes .would be 
found full of life and elasticity, the pupils responding nobly to the zealous and 
cheerful and suggestive work of ^he emancipated teachers, 

THE NIGHT HIGH SCHOOL 

Is a branch of the Public Schools which deals with a class of persons very dis- 
similar from that of the District Night Schools. The pupils in the High School 
need no persuasion to study ; theirs is a spontaneous and healthy curiosity, a 
sturdy seeking for knowledge and culture, from a full knowledge of their 
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worth to those who would win the prize in life. Hence it will be found that 
the chief difficulty will be in responding adequately to the peculiar wants of 
the scholars. 

It is the opinion of the Committee, fortified by the experience of our able Su- 
perintendent during his tour in the Eastern States, that every want would be 
best supplied by having been in the first instance accurately ascertained. In 
other words, your Committee recommend that the branches taught in the High 
Schools shall be elective by the scholars. 

On the opening night, or if more advisable, a week previously, enroll the pu- 
pils, requiring each one to indicate the study or studies of which he intended to 
make a specialty, and having thus th» probable course shadowed forth in the 
least fallible manner, shape the course of study and secure the teachers neces- 
sary to vitalize the session. To secure such teachers your Committee recom- 
mend some addition to the salary heretofore paid, in order to secure the very 
best talent in this great field. 

It is a fact which challenges the attention of every one that our young and 
thriving country absorbs readily all who can labor, finding their hands employ- 
ment before their heads have compassed knowledge. It is true, too, that in the 
pauses of the work the young and thoughtful are assailed with regrets for the 
loss of that jewel — education — whose flushes brighten the world around them^ 
and make it happier too. They eagerly look around for some means whereby 
they may seize this great treasure while still pursuing their daily avocations. 

In this crisis the Night High School lights its student lamp and welcomes 
the seeker after knowledge. It is especially for the behoof of this class — the 
thoughtful youth of both sexes— *that the course of study in the Night High 
Schools is particularly designed. We, therefore, respectfully recommend to the 
Board the adoption, in Cincinnati, of the plan successfully in operation in the 
Eastern cities, and whose work in detail is treated more fully in the annual re- 
port of Mr. Hancock. 

JOS. P. CARBERY, 
JOHN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN C. KRIEGER, 
WM. J. O^NEIL, 
J. H. RHODES, 
HENRY BUSCHING, 
J. H. BRUNSMAN. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 



OF THE 



CINCINNATI NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FOE THE YEAE ENDING JUNE 29, 1872. 



To the Normal School Committee: 

Gentlemen — The accompanying Annnal Eeport of the Cincinnati Normal 
School is most respectfully submitted : 

ATTENDANCE. 

No. of pupils remaining September, 1871 12 

No. of pupils entered during September session — Grerman 16 

No. of pupils entered during September session — English 28 

No. of pupils entered during. Januaiy session — German -11 

No. of pupils entered during January session — English 13 

Total enrollment 80 

No. of pupils graduated June, 1872— German 13 

No. of pupils graduated June, 1872 — English 27 

No. of pupils permanently withdrawn during the year 11 

No. of pupils remaining , 29 

Total enrollment , 80 

ADMISSION. 

The proportion of the pupils entering the Normal School that are graduates 
of the City High Schools is constantly increasing. This year twenty-seven per 
cent, of the admissions had completed the High School course ; last year but 
twelve per cent, were graduates of these schools. The time will soon come, I 
think, when you will find it to the interest of the schools to admit no candidate 
with less preparation than the completion of the High School course. 

I am fully persuaded that a firm adherence to such conditions of admission 
will not unwarrantably diminish our numbers, while it will greatly increase the 
efficiency of the school by giving us superior scholarship. 
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There is no reason why the city should not require its teachers to avail them- 
selves of the thorough culture so abundantly provided for in the High Schools. 
Even the urgent necessities of self-dependent young women are not a sufficient 
reason for filling our schools with teachers of inferior capacity or education. 'If 
we can have but one — a broad and thorough scholarship, or a mechanical knowl- 
edge of the methods of education (for with limited literary acquirements the 
knowledge of methods will necessarily be mechanical) — let us, by all means, 
take the former. With it there is a strong probability of ultimate success, while 
in the latter case, the chances are altogether against it. 

I trust the requirements for admission to the Normal School may be of that 
character, and so emphasized that no one will entertain the supposition that it 
is a special provision for the education of young women who are mentally in- 
firm, or for furnishing to those who are in straightened circumstances a quick 
way to a teacher's position. 

GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

At the opening of the school year your Committee added a department for 
the instruction of teachers preparatory to positions in the German department 
of the public schools. A class of sixteen applicants was admitted and entered 
upon such a course of study as was deemed best suited to the wants of the de- 
paftraent. Thirteen pupils were graduated at the June examination, and every 
one not previously engaged was almost immediately appointed to a position. 

There is no doubt that the interests of the German schools demand this de- 
partment of the Normal School quite as much as tliose of the English schools 
demand an English department. This is true, whether the candidate be an 
American girl of German parentage or a teacher of some experience in schools 
abroad. In the former case the school is required for precisely the same pur- 
pose that it is needed for English pupils. In the latter a short course seems al- 
most absolutely essential to the highest immediate succesf*, to somewhat famil- 
iarize these strangers who come to us with our language as used in every-day 
life, as well as to make them acquainted with the especial spirit and methods of 
American schools. 

The course of study has consisted of German grammar, translation, composi- 
tion, and literature, methods of teaching, English grammar and composition. 
This department has had drawing, penmanship, and music, the same as the Eng- 
lish department. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

The resignation of Miss Mary R. Ailing at the close of last year, made the 
election of a teacher necessary. The vacancy was filled by the appointment of 
Miss Jane W. Blackwood, a graduate of the class of June, 1869. She has ren- 
dered the school most efficient service, and by her earnest and skillful teaching 
has proved your choice to have been wisely made. 

Mr. Carl Knortz, from the University of Giessen, was elected at the opening 
of the year to the charge of the instruction of the German classes. His eflForts 
have been untiring to make his department successful. 
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In this connection I casn not forbear attesting to the earnestness and self-sacri- 
ficing work of all connected with the school, both regular and special teachers. 
I believe all understand your anxiety to elevate, through this instrumentality, 
the standard of the teaching profession, and each is striving to do his and her 
part to realize your desires. A more zealous corps of teachers can not be found. 

We are again under obligations for a course of literary lectures to Messrs. 
Mayo and Venable, and for a course upon physics to Mr. Wisnewski, Assistant ' 
Superintendent of Schools. 

NEW BUILDING. 

You will permit me to urge upon your consideration the necessity for pro- 
viding increased accommodations for the Normal School. The rooms we are 
now in, in the Eighth District building, were never designed to be permanently 
devoted to this purpose. We require, in order to our best w^ork, a special ar- 
rangement and relation of rooms. It had been thought best not to make 
changes in the place we now occupy, to adapt it to our purposes, because our 
stay was to be but temporary. Four years have already passed ; the average num- 
ber belonging to the school has increased from twenty-five to seventy ; the number of 
regular instructors from two to seven ; the number of classes from one to five, and 
the number of practice rooms from two to eight. This growth has made neces- 
sary a constant crowding of the Eighth District School, greatly to its incon- 
venience, and at the best, but to the indifferent accommodation of the Normal 
School. 

In order that the teachers, who are engaged with Normal classes, may use 
their time to the best purpose, there should be a sufficient number of rooms that 
several recitations may go on at once. It is now possible to command but one 
room in the building for Normal instruction. At certain hours of the day we 
have made use of the Principal's office for recitations, but this can only be a 
temporary shift for room. We have been and shall be driven to the necessity 
of conducting two or three recitations in the same room at the same time. 
Your own judgment will indicate to you the inconsistency of attempting to con- 
duct a Normal School in such an abnormal manner. 

It is time this school had a " local habitation " as well as " a name." I think 
you no longer regard it as an experiment, but have come to look upon it as an 
essential part of the school system of Cincinnati. Money judiciously devoted 
to it should be spent less grudgingly than for any other school purpose. I re- 
peat, and would emphasize what I said to you a year ago, no amount of legisla- 
tion or supervision^ be it never so wise or shillfuly can mdke^ good schools except you 
have in them good teachers. The teacher makes or unmakes the school. Therefore 
any reasonable demands in the interest of the Normal School, which is to give 
in a greater or less degree character to the teachers of the schools of the city, 
should take precedence of all other demands. 

The present location of the school is, in many respects, desirable as a perma- 
nent one. The association with a large district school of excellent character is, 
for many reasons, also desirable. The contact of the practice rooms with the 
regular school work is a healthful stimulus to our young teachers as well as to 
the critics of the different departments. The various grades of a large school 
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afford better opportunities for the observation of teaching than any small school 
set apart for our work could do. 

I trust our pressing need of larger accommodations will receive your atten- 
tion at an early day. 

The uniform kindness and consideration of the Principal of the Eighth 
District, and of his associate teachers, merit our gratitude. The unavoidable 
complication of our work in this relation has rendered their forbearance a ne- 
cessity to our success. 

CONCLUSION. 

I believe the Normal School is steadily growing in influence and eflSciency. 
This result is largely due to your wisdom in constantly elevating the standard 
of admission, and in lengthening the course of instruction. In conclusion, I 
gratefully acknowledge my indebtedness to you for the constant expression of 
your confidence in my purposes and your co-operation in my work. 
Most respectfully submitted, 

DELIA A. LATHROP, 

Principal, 
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WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 



To the Union Board of High Schools: 

Gentlemen — Permit me to submit for your consideration a brief report of 
the Cincinnati Woodward High School for the year ending June 28, 1872 : 

We have enrolled during the year three hundred and eighty pupils, of which 
number about twenty per cent, have been withdrawn. The largest number of 
these withdrawals are pupils of the P grade before they have completed the work 
of our first year. This fact is very much to be regretted, and it becomes an im- 
portant question, How can these pupils be retained for a longer period in our 
schools ? One of the most productive causes of this evil is the wish of the pa- 
rents to have their children bear some part of the burden of the support of the 
family, and to this end the boys are founds immediate occupation in some busi- 
ness house, while the girls are taken from our schools with minds immature and 
comparatively uncultured, having completed only the rudiments of an educa- 
tion, to be hurried into the Normal School that they may be fitted in the shortest 
possible time for the important work of teaching in our public schools. 

Another fruitful cause of withdrawals is the inability of the pupils to do the 
work of their grade. This may arise from the work required being in itself 
too severe, or from the ill-health or mental weakness of the pupil, or from de- 
fective training in the primary schoolfi. 

The work required from each pupil should be thoroughly done, but the 
amount should not be beyond the strength and ability of the pupil. 

The plan recently recommended to your body by the teachers of the High 
Schools, we think, will in part, at least, meet this difficulty. 

This plan proposes to make three daily recitations the standard requirement 
for advancement from grade to grade. Such a course ought not to tax any pupil 
beyond his strength, aa one-half of the time in school is thus reserved for prep- 
aration of lessons. 

The stronger pupils can do more than the required amount, and should be 
allowed to select, under the direction of the Principal, additional studies. 

Notwithstanding the prevailing epidemic the general health of the -pupils 
during the past year has been very good. 

One hundred and forty pupils have not been absent a single day, and a large 
part of the absence of the other pupils was occasioned by the frequent religious 
holidays. 
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The tardiness was confined almost exclusively to those pnpils who live a con- 
siderable distance from the school, and was largely due to the uncertainty of the 
trains and lines of omnibusses connecting with the suburbs. 

The additional requirements for admission recently adopted by some of the 
Eastern colleges, and especially Harvard, will prevent our classes from being 
thoroughly prepared to enter at the end of three years. We would therefore 
recommend that the classical course be extended to four years. 

The following pupils during the past year have had thei^ names placed upon 
the roll of honor at least twenty times : 

Ella Dale, Emma Evans, Katy Joyce, Lizzie Vinton, Lottie Gibson, Louisa 
Nourse, Sarah Bowe, Emma Schweickert, Sallie Armstrong, Clara Baldwin, 
Julia Dennis, Belle Davenport, Sallie Henshaw, Lottie Leopold, Bessie Nelson, 
Ernestine Benz, Ida Abbott, Amelia Bohrer, Mary Fallon, Alice Kendall, 
Augusta Marcus, Louisa Oesterle, Isabel Macdonald, Emma Hale, Mary Graf- 
ing, Eva Taylor. 

Charles Anderson, Henry Feldwisch, Wra. Baker, Howard James, Geo. Pal- 
mer, Carl Barus, Frank Butler, Chas. Constant, John Davis, Chas. Funck, Emil 
Kursteiner, Wm, Richards, Wm. Taft, Walter Aiken, Chas. Hardy, John 
Schilling, Frank Hopkins, Chas. Carey, Edward Wisnewski, Alan Saunders. 

The Ray Medals for Mathematics were awarded as follows : Gold — John 
Wentzel; Silver — Geo. F. Braun. 

Prizes in Drawing were awarded as follows : First — ^JoHN McLean ; Second 
— Lottie Leopold ; Third — Mary Van ; Fourth — Harry R. Lewis. 

The Unknown Medal for General Scholarship: Grold — Abby E. Haseltine. 
The Graduating Class rank as follows : 

1. Geo. F. Braun, 15. Martha L. Nast, 

2. Abby E. Haseltine, 16. Willis M. Kemper, 

3. Maggie W. Mosbaugh, 17. Lydia E. Cranston, 

4. Addie L. Haire, 18. Alice E. Smith, 

5. John Wentzel, 19. Carrie A. Lockwood, 

6. Eva B. Kendall, 20. Harry R. Lewis, 

7. Robert W. Stewart, 21. Jas. W. McGinnis, 

8. Mary O. Hoffmeister, 22. Jennie Davenport, 

9. Carrie Davenport, 23. Rob't J. Hyndman, 

10. Albert F. Schneider, 24. LaFayette Bloom, 

11. Nettie Berman, 25. Lulie Benninger, 

12. Max J. Mack, Jr., 26. Clara^^Doherty, 

13. Mattie Van Cleve, 27. Chas. Z. Moers, 

14. Chas. T. Wulff, 28. Geo. H. Kolker, 

29. John Melvin Strowbridge. 
Respectfully submitted. 



GEO. W. HARPER, 

Principal Cincinnati Woodward High School, 
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ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ABSENCE, AGE, Etc., 



OP THE 



PULILS OF WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL, 



FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 28, 1872. 



Enrolled 

Withdrawn 

Remaining 

Graduated 

Average number belonging 
Average daily attendance... 

Average daily absence 

Enrolled in Class A 

Enrolled in Class B 

Enrolled in Class C 

Enrolled in Class D 

Remaining in Class B....*. .. 

Remaining in Class C 

Remaining in Class D 



Boys. Girls, 



206 


175 


45 


32 


160 


143 


14 


15 


180.9 


157 


178.8 


154.8 


2.2 


2.2 


16 


16 


31 


20 


52 


43 


106 


97 


25 


18 


42 


33 


78 


- 77 



No. OF EACH AGE ENROLLED, WITHDRAWN, AND REMAINING 



Age 

Boys enrolled..* 
Girls enrolled.... 
Boys withdrawn 
Girls withdrawn 
Boys remaining. 
Girls remaining 



12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


1 


17 


47 


49 


43 


29 


12 


4 


2 


16 


29 


59 


34 


24 


8 


1 





6 


7 


10 


11 


8 


2 


1 








1 


13 


10 


7 


1 





1 


11 


40 


39 


32 


21 


10 


3 


2 


16 


28 


46 


24 


17 


7 


1 



20 
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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL. 



To the Union Board of Cincinnati High Schools: 

Gentlemen — I Lave the honor of laying before you this, my Twelfth An- 
nual Report of the history and condition of Hughes High School for the year 
ending June 26th, 1872: 

The enrollment of this year has been the largest in the history of this school, 
amounting to 425 pupils. This is an increase of 69 over last year, and has 
given constant employment to^ten teachers. 

The arrangement by which Mr. H. H. Raschig was assigned to the German 
in both High Schools, and the employment of Mr. J. H. Bromwell and Miss 
Clara B. Jordan, has given us the services of one teacher and a half more than 
last year. 

Mr. B. B. Sherman has been employed since October 24th in giving instruction 
in the Latin language. He occupies the position made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Charles E. Stetson. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Nason, for almost six years a teacher in this school, died 
November 5th. By the death of Mrs. Nason the school lost an estimable lady, 
and one who by her many noble qualities of head and heart had endeared her- 
self to her pupils and associate teachers. Mrs. Nason^s versatility of talents, 
her large store of ready knowledge, her painstaking, thorough habits in the 
school-room, and her unselfish devotion to duty rendered her a most valuable 
teacher. 

Mr. Lewis Freeman has, since the death of Mrs. Nason, occupied the place 
thus left vacant. 

I have endeavored this year, more than ever before, to confine the instruction 
of each teacher to one or, at most, to two branches. This I have been enabled 
to do to a greater extent than formerly because of the increased number of 
teachers. I do not know how better to express my convictions on this subject 
than by repeating the words contained in my report of June, 1864. I then 
said : " An instructor's fitness for his duty is undoubtedly in direct proportion to 
his knowledge of what he proposes to teach ; and it is only when he has mas- 
tered the subject in all its relations that he possesses, in the highest degree, that 
simplicity and fertility of illustration which the youthful mind demands in the 
more difficult branches taught in High Schools. The daily lesson based on the 
text-book is not all the pupil receives from his teacher. He, to a considerable 
extent, obtains his mental habits from the same source. Is it not, then, of the 
greatest importance that these habits be such as will best prepare the expanding 
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intellect for the duties of life?" A suecesaful teacher is not content with a thor- 
ough preparation of the lessons of each day ; he must do more. He must make 
himself master of his department. He who professes to do this in all, or even 
half our High School course, is either an impostor or an ignoramus. 

I feel that I can not too strongly urge upon you, gentlemen, the necessity of 
limiting the number of branches of study each pupil is required to pursue in 
the several years of our course. I believe that the plan recommended by the 
teachers of the High Schools, and, in the main, reported to your body by your 
Committee on Course of Study, is a wise one; and that the main feature con- 
tained therein (the reduction of the number of studies to three per day) should 
be the policy in our High Schools. In my report dated June, 1867, 1 said: " It 
should not be forgotten that the primary object of an education is to prepare the 
mind for the acquisition of knowledge, and not such aequisition itself. That 
system of education, therefore, which best fits the mind for acquiring useful 
knowledge, best prepares the soil for the reception of the seed, is always to be 
preferred. Now, requiring a pupil to attempt more than can be thoroughly 
learned can not give this preparation. Habits of thoroughness and accuracy, 
two things of primary importance in every system of education, can not be 
formed nor encouraged by so overtaxing the pupil as to prevent at least a good 
knowledge of each branch studied. A smattering, which is not only useless, but 
actually injurious^ is sure to be the result of directing the young mind to too 
many subjects at the same time. But by requiring the pupil to do no more than 
can be thoroughly done, by requiring him to gain an accurate knowledge of each 
point as he proceeds, he not only becomes the possessor of some available knowl- 
edge, when the time for its use arrives, but he also thus forms those habits which 
alone can insure success in professional or business life." I hope, gentlemen, 
that this may receive your careful consideration, and that the policy in our 
High Schools may be a little well done rather thit a great deal poorly done. I 
know that we have attempted too much, and accomplished too little. 

English literature, as a branch of study in our High Schools, is now receiv- 
ing a fair degree of attention, but has not yet, I think, risen to that degree of 
importance in our course of study that it merits. Too much care can not be 
taken to instill into youthful minds a love for the best books of our best authors. 
These great store-houses of noble thought are too little known, and their influ- 
ence upon the youth of our land is almost lost. I believe that a course of study 
embracing English literature, rhetoric, and elocution alone would be of more 
value than that generally pursued in High Schools. Certainly, if there is any 
education that is practical it is this, which confines the mind to those studies 
that are of daily use, whether it hold intercourse with others or communes with 
itself. 

The Eay Medals for Mathematics were this year awarded ; The Gold to Sarau 
K. CiiAKKE, the Silver to Charles P. Yeatman. 
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The Graduating Class of this year numbered thirty-seven. They rank as 
follows : 



1. E1.IZABETH THOMASy 

2. Sabah K. Clarke, 

3. Elizabeth Folgeb, 

4. Mary Davis, 

5. Albert H. Walton, 

6. R. W. Ransom, , 

7. Charles P. Yeatman, 

8. Wm. Jerome Applegate, 

9. Amelia Senior, 

10. Jacob Henderson, 

11. Sarah Wachman, 

12. Helen Collord, 

13. MoLLiE Russell, 

14. Emma Thompson, 

15. Morris L. Johnson, 

16. Hattie Graydon, 

17. Nathaniel W. Lord, 

18. Elizabeth Pull an, 



19. Philip J. Goodheart, 

20. Eva Bearley, 

21. Charles H. Jacobs, 

22. Victor Fletcher, 

23. Kate Ruthven, 

24. John A. Roedter, 

25. Edna Smith. 

26. Julius Harc4ravb, 

27. Elizabeth Chambers, 

28. Harry F. Jones, 

29. Henrietta Autenreith, 

30. Agnes Ashman, 

31. Elizabeth Tatem, 

32. John Griping, 

33. Sarah Nunneker, 

34. Jennie Scott, 

35. Ida Williamson, 

36. Alice E. Loenstein, 



37. Clarence Wulsin. 
Respectfully submitted, 



J. L. THORNTON, 

PriTicipal 
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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL. 



I Part 



ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ABSENCE, Etc., 

OF THE 

t 

PUPILS OF HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL, 

FOE THE YEAK ENDING JUNE 28, 1872. 



Enrolled 

Withdrawn 

Remaining 

Graduated 

Average daily attendance 

Average daily absence. 

Average belonging 

Average to each teacher 40.84. 

Enrolled in Class A 

Enrolled in Class B 

Enrolled in Class C 

Enrolled in Class D 

Remaining in Class A 

Remaining in Class B 

Remaining in Class C 

Remaining in Class D 



Boys. 



Girls. 



179 


246 


60 


66 


119 


180 


15 


22 


149.4 


211.16 


2.85 


4.16 


152.26 


215.52 


15 


23 


21 


24 


52 


52 


91 


147 


15 


22 


14 


22 


35 


39 


55 


97 



NO. OF EACH AGE ENROLLED, WITHDRAWN, AND REMAINING. 



Age 12 

i 

Boys enrolled 6 

Girls enrolled 2 

Boys withdrawn | 2 

Girls withdrawn ; 

Boys remaining ► 4 

Girls remaining i 2 

I 



13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


15 


26 


41 


56 


26 


9 


13 


28 


80 


65 


42 


14 


1 


8 


9 


29 


9 


2 


2 


8 


23 


20 


8 


5 


14 


18 


32 


27 


17 


7 


11 


20 


57 


45 


34 


9 



19 
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SUPERINTEiNDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT. 



To j^ ^oard of Education : 

''Gentlemen — I have the honor to present for your consideration, 
this, my Fifth Annual Report ^of the condition and progress of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools : 

SUMMARY OP STATISTICS. 

Population of the city according to the U. S, census of 1870 216,239 

White youth between five and twenty-one years of age, according to the 

school census, taken October, 1871 114,576 

Colored youth between five and twenty-one years of age 6,002 

Total 120,578 

White youth between six and sixteen years of age 81,083 

Colored youth between six and sixteen years of age 4,183 

Total 86,266 

Number of District Schools 25 

Number of Intermediate Schools 4 

Number of High Schools 2 

Total 31 

School-houses in use ; 36 

Number of school-rooms in use 491 

Number of school-rooms not in use 27 

Total 618 

Whole number of pupils registered in the District Schools 22,697 

In the Intermediate Schools 4,135 

In the High Schools 805 

In the Normal School : 80 

Total 27,617 

Number of pupils registered more than once 1,168 

Number of different pupils registered 26,449 
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The following shows the per cent, of pupils enrolled in the schools 
at the different ages : • 

At 6 years of age 16.6 per cent, of whole number enrolled. 

At 7 *» *» 12.1 " " " " 

At 8 ** ** 11. " " " " 

At 9 " " 12. " " " ** 

At 10 ** " 12.6 *« " " " 

At 11 « " 10.8 ** '' " " 

At 12 " " 9.6 " " " " 

At 18 " " 6.8 " " " *' 

At 14 " " 8.9 ** " " " 

At 16 ** " 2.6 " " " " 

At 16 " " 1.3 " " »* " 

At 17 "and above 1. " " " " 

It will be seen from the above that seventy five per cent, of all the 
pupils on entering school are under twelve years of age, and that less 
than nine per cent, were above fourteen years. 

The following exhibit shows what per cent, the number of pupils 
enrolled in the several grades of the District and Intermediate Schools 
was of the whole number of pupils enrolled in those schools : 

Grade A 2.6 per cent. 

Grade B ~t 6.1 " 

Grade C 8.2 « 

Grade D 11.6 " 

Grade E 13.4 " 

Grade F 16.1 » 

Grade G 16. " 

Grade H 28. " 

The aggregate number of pupils enrolled in the several grades of the 
High Schools was 2.9 per cent, of the whole number enrolled in all the 
schools. 

Number of pupils withdrawn from the schools during the year: 

From the District Schools 6,134 

From the Intermediate Schools 1,403 

From the High Schools 203 

From the Normal School .y 11 

Total 7,761 
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Per cent, of withdrawals on the whole number of different pnpils registered : 

District Schools 23.1 

Intermediate Schools 34.9 

High Schools 25.2 

Normal School 13.7 

Average for all the schools 27.9 

The withdrawals were 3.4 per cent, less in the Dif>trict Schools than 
they were in the year 1870-71 j nine-tenths of one per cent, greater 
in the Intermediate Schools, and in the High Schools 1.4 per cent, 
greater. 

The per cent, of withdrawals of pupils from all the schools at the 
different ages, estimated on the whole numher enrolled at those ages, 
was as follows : 

At 6 years of age - 26.6 

At 7 ** " 20.8 

At 8 « «* 21.6 

At 9 " " 21.5 

At 10 " " ^. 24.8 

At 11 ** " 27.9 

At 12 " " 36.1 

At 13 *' »* ..; 43.3 

At 14 " " 44.6 

At 15 " " 40.2 

At 16 «* " 44.9 

At 17 " " 31.3 

At 18 " " - 21.9 

At 19 " »* 8.8 

It will be seen from this exhibit that the three best years for per- 
manency in school are from seven to nine, inclusive. 

Number of pupils remaining in the schools at the close of the year : 

District Schools 16,463 

Intermediate Schools 2,732 

High Schools 602 

Normal School - 69 

Total 19,866 

Per cent, of the whole number of different pnpils enrolled 75 

The average number of pupils belonging in the District Schools was 16,935 

In the Intermediate Schools 8,360 

In the High Schools 705 

In the Normal School 62 

Total 21,062 

6 
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The average number of pupils in daily attendance in the District Schools 

was ^ 16,062 

In the Intermediate Schools 3,242 

In the High Schools 694 

In the Normal School 60 

Total 20,048 

The average daily absence in the District Schools was • 888 

In the Intermediate Schools 118 

In the High Schools 11 

In the Normal School 2 

Total 1,014 

The per cent, of the average daily attendance on the number of different 

pupils enrolled was 75.7 

A falling off from the previous year of 1.8 per cent 

The per cent, of the average daily attendance on the average number be- 
longing was in the District Schools , 94.8 

Intermediate Schools , 96.5 

High &i^oo\s 98.4 

Normal School 97.0 

In all the schools 95.2 

The average number of pupils registered to the teacher (excluding special 

teachers) was 66.7 

Average number of pupils belonging to teacher 48.2 

Average number in daily attendance-to teacher 41.2 

This shows a falling off in the average enrollment and average daily 
attendance to the teacher, when compared with the year of 1870-71, 
of 1.3. 

The number of pupils registered in comparison with the previous year was : 

In the District Schools (decrease) 2,474 

In the Intermediate Schools (increase) 1,836 

In the High Schools, " .^. 83 

In the Normal School, " 17 

Tbtal decrease 939 

Comparative number belonging: 

In the District Schools (decrease) 1,990 

In the Intermediate Schools (increase) 1,078 

In the High Schools, " 74 

In the Normal School, " 27 

Total decrease 816 
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Comparison of the average daily attendance : 

District Schools (decrease) ,,.. 1.970 

Intermediate Schools (increase) 1,026 

High Schools, « 78 

Normal School, «« 26 

Total decrease « 846 

The above falling off in attendance is not an encouraging feature in 
our review of the year's work, but it was no doubt largely, if not en- 
tirely, owing to the prevalence of small-pox in the city throughout the 
whole school year. During the time the disease was most wide-spread 
and virulent, some of the schools were so affected as to have their daily 
attendance reduced almost twenty-five per cent. 

The average number of teachers employed in all the ^schools, in- 
cluding special teachers, was 510, being an increase of 3 over the pre- 
vious year. 

The number of reported cases of tardiness in all the schools was 
63,772. The number for 1870-71 was 89,611. 

Superintendents of schools are well aware of the fact that there has 
been no uniformity of method pursued in the public schools in finding 
what is termed the '^average number belonging.'' Not only have no 
two cities pursued exactly the same method, but no two schools of the 
same city have done so. The results of these diverse methods, while 
professing to follow the same general rule, are somewhat curious when 
a comparison of statistics is attempted. 

The first attempt to secure uniformity among cities in the item above 
named was made, some years since, through the exertions of Mr. W. 
H. Wells then the efficient Superintendent of the Chicago schools. 

The rule known as the " Chicago Rule " was soon adopted very gen- 
erally over the country. Though drawn with a great deal of care, its 
provisions were not sufficiently rigid to withstand the desire of teach- 
ers and superintendents to present to the public, on paper, a high per- 
centage of " average daily attendance " in their respective schools. 

I present an extract touching this matter from the valuable report 
of Superintendent Rickoff, of the Cleveland schools, for the year 
1870-71. In this extract Mr. Rickoff sets forth the defects of the rule, 
and presents some interesting comparative statistics of four Western 
cities : 

"1. It (the rule) makes no accoont of the time for which pupils are en- 
rolled. Two thousand pupils enrolled in sets of fifty, each set just one week, 
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and all the pupils of the set attending that entire week, without absence a single 
half day, would, at the end of the year, make a flattering report of: * Average 
number belonging,' fifty ; * average daily attendance,' fifty ; ^ per cent, of daily 
attendance,' one hundred ; and this, too, notwithstanding the fact that no pupil 
had had more than one 'week's schooling in the year. 

^'2. The. days due to the school are whittled down so near to the *days 
present,' by one construction and another, that the daily absence of even the 
most irregular school appears to the common eye but little worse than the best. 
The plan is admirable for the fidelity with which it sets forth the evils of petty 
irregularities. The greater ones entirely escape notice, but the petty irregular- 
ities are so nearly common everywhere that the percentages of attendance have 
a wonderful uniformity wherever the Chicago rule has been adopted. Some- 
times, indeed, the difference appears to be in favor of the city in which, accord- 
ing to another and a more reliable standard, the attendance is most seriously 
defective. 

"To illustrate and at the same time prove the point which I wish to make, 
the following statements are submitted from the last Annual !^ports of the sev- 
eral cities named : 

Per Cent, on 
Average Averaga Average 

Number Belonging. Daily Attendance. Number Belonging. 

Chicago 25.754.5 24,839 9G.4 

Cincinnati 20,023 19,140 95.6 

Bt. Louis 16,911 15,698 «... 92. 

Cleveland 8,763 8,174 92.8 

" From the above it would seem that the school attendance in Chicago is bet- 
ter than in any of the other cities named ; but really the difference lies greatly 
against Chicago, when the comparison is based, not on figures that vary with 
the degree of strictness or laxity with which rules of school membership may be 
construed, but upon two facts which must stand unmodified by any differences of 
keeping records; I mean the whole number of pupils registered and the average 
daily attendance. Compared on this basis, the cities stand as follows : 

Per Cent, of 
Enrollment, exclusive of Average Attendance on 

Duplicate Registration. Dally Attendance. Enrollment. 

Cincinnati 24,951 19,140 78. 

St. Louis 23,098 16,598 67.6 

Cleveland 12,035 8,174.4 64.7 

Chicago 38,939 24,839 63.8 

"The difference between these two tables is simply this— that the former 
exhibits only one element of regular attendance, viz.: regularity while boys and 
girls have their names upon the teacher's roll as actually due to the school ; but 
fails altogether to recognize the fact that there is another kind of irregularity 
even more serious, viz.: that of entrance and withdrawal without regard to term 
or session of the school year. 

" With the view of presenting a table which will exhibit, at a single glance, 
both elements of irregular attendance, viz.: irregular entrance and withdrawal. 
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and irregular attendance while belonging to school, I submit substantially the 
first tabular statement given above in another form ; 

Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. Cleveland. 
Whole number of different names registered, 
exclusive of all registered more than 
once 38,939 24,951 23,098 12,635 

Average number of pupils belonging to school, 

according to Chicago rule.. 25,754 20,023 16,911 ' 8,763 

Average daily attendance 24,839 19,140 15,698 8,174 

" The lessons to be derived from the above table are, however, read only when 
reduced to a corresponding one of centesimal proportions :" 

Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. Cleveland. 
The above table shows the school membership 
of one, hundred pupils registered to have 
been equal to the nnintermpted member- 
ship of. 66 80 73 69 

It shows the average daily attendance of each 
one hundred pupils registered to have 
been equal to the every day*s attendance 
of. 64 77 67 66 



'^ I have devoted considerable space to the discussion of school statistics, that 
we may arrive at a just standard of comparison between the different cities. 
Such comparison is valuable, because it suggests to us faults which, being known, 
may be remedied." 

So dissatisfied had some superintendents become with statistics that 
tended only to deceive the public when comparisons between different 
school systems came to be made, that they had almost come to the conclu- 
sion to omit this item of the " average number belonging " altogether ; 
but, about a year ago, Superintendent Harris of the St. Louis Schools 
proposed the following rule : 

** In all cases of absence from school, whether with intention of returning or 
not, whether the absence be occasioned by sickness or other causes, including 
suspension of pupils, but excepting solely tiie case of transfer to some other school 
in the same system, that the pupiPs name be kept on the roll as belonging, for 
three whole days^ and dropped, uniformly, in case he does not return on the 
seventh half-day." 

The rule has been adopted by a number of Western cities, and, on 
account of its definiteness of terms, has worked more satisfactorily than 
any heretofore used. On the general subject Mr. Harris makes the fol- 
lowing well-considered remarks: 

" Two items have been and are perfectly 'reliable : 

" 1. The item of average actual daily attendance in school. 
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"2. The item of total number enrolled for the year, deducting the number 
of duplicate registrations. 

'^ It has been thought desirable to keep this third item, the average daily num- 
ber belonging to school, for the following reasons : 

" (1.) It shows the temporary irregularity, and indicates the strictest of disci- 
pline on the part of the teacher, the moral tone of the pupils, and, to a large 
extent, the estimation of the community as regards the importance of the school. 

(2.) *'The total enrollment indicates the state of the more general and deeper 
causes lying in the social structure of the community ; such, for example, as the 
vocations of the people, their wealth, or their political condition. But these 
causes lie beyond the scope of immediate and direct influence on the part of 
school management. The directive power of the school is responsible, however, 
in a far greater degree for the regularity of the attendance while belonging. It is 
not easy for the teacher or the superintendent to influence an agricultural commu- 
nity to increase the annual amount of schooling for their children ; but it is easy 
to secure comparatively regular attendance during the time that they belong to 
the school." 

While on this matter of school statistics, there is another point that 
may be mentioned. The results of the school census of Cincinnati has 
for several years surprised school-men everywhere outside our city limits. 
I find, from an examination of the last census reports of four Western 
cities, that the number of youth between 5 and 21 years was in 
Chicago^ 30 per cent, of the whole population ; in St. Louis 31 per 
cent.; in Cleveland nearly 35 per cent., and in Cincinnati over 48 per 
cent. Under the average ratio of the first three cities, Cincinnati 
should have had, in 1870, 67,840 youth between the ages of 5 and 21, 
instead of 102,280, as reported. I call attention to this difference for 
the purpose of correcting a disparaging inference that might be drawn 
from it, viz.: that Cincinnati has a much smaller portion of her youth of 
schoolable age in her public schools than other leading cities — an infer- 
ence not justified by the facts. In 1870, the average daily attendance 
in the public schools of Chicago, estimated on the United States census 
returns, was 9.4 per cent, of the total population ; in St. Louis 6 per 
cent; in Cleveland 8.8 per cent., and in Cincinnati 9.8 per cent. 

COST OF TUITION. 

The whole amount paid for tuition in the day schools (exclusive of 
$800 paid for instruction in the Normal Institute and $728.29 paid, for 
tuition of city pupils in other districts, and which pupils are not in- 
cluded in the above tables) was $410,255.35. The sum paid for tuition 
in the night schools was $9,457.83. Total, $419,713.18. 
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The increased amount paid teachers in the day schools compared with 
the year 1870-71, was J501.43; in the night schools, J981.94. Total 
increase for tuition, ^1,483.37. 

Below is shown the cost of tuition per pupil for the last five years, 
estimated on the whole number enrolled : 

1867-68. 1868-69. 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 

District Schools $10.42 $11.46 $11.32 =$12.22 $12.07 

Intermediate Schools.. 15.94 16.76 15.79 ^. 18.50 18.92 

High Schools 40.10 38.91 43.37 41.93 42.06 

All the Schools 11,82 12.50 13.08 14.80 14.86 

On the average number belonging : 

District Schools $14.28 $16.45 $15.71 $16.13 $16.94 

Intermediate Schools.. 19.08 19.21 18.70 20.97 23.35 

High Schools 45.15 44.29 50.50 47.98 48.03 

All the Schools 16.00 16.66 17.85 18.27 19.48 

On the average daily attendance : 

District Schools $16.09 $16.28 $16.47 $16.98 $16.94 

Intermediate Schools.. 19.79 20.71 19.31 23.34 24.18 

High Schools 46.14 45.03 61.31 48.76 48.79 

All the Schools 16.68 17.05 18.67 19.61 20.46 

The average cost of tuition in all the schools includes the instruction 
in special branches, which was 51 cents for music for each pupil in 
daily attendance, 32 cents for drawing, 32 cents for penmanship, and 
9J cents for calisthenics. It will be noticed that the amount expended 
for these four specialties was considerably less than one-sixteenth of the 
whole cost of tuition. 

It will also be seen that the cost of tuition per pupil on the average 
daily attendance was in the District Schools 4 cents less than for the year 
1870-71, while in the Intermediate Schools it was 84 cents greater, and 
in the High Schools 3 cents greater. The increased co^t per pupil for 
all the schools was 85 cents, making in the aggregate an increased cost 
for tuition of $17,040 80. 

Table No. 7 shows the cost of tuition per pupil in the several schools. 
The following additional table is given to show the entire cost of 
instruction per pupil, excluding the cost of lots and new buildings, but 
including all repass, heating fixtures, and other current expenses that 
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could be apportioned to the distriots. It is estimated on the average 
number of pupils belonging : 

First DiBtrict 923 pupils, $17 48 

Second District 724 « 20 93 

Third District 681 " 20 90 

Fourth District 818 " 22 20 

Fifth District. 884 « 19 83 

Sixth District 1119 " 17 86 

Seventh District 646 " 22 9a 

Eighth District 1025 ** 16 07 

Ninth District 799 « 17 31 

Tenth District 866 " 18 21 

Eleventh District 1896 " 14 92 

Twelfth District 894 « 21 68 

Thirteenth District 1061 " 16 65 

Fourteenth District 1013 " 20 61 

Fifteenth District 1110 « 16 12 

♦Sixteenth District 486 " 24 30 

♦Seventeenth District 444 " 27 24 

♦Eighteenth District 277 « ^6 10 

Nineteenth District 87 " 18 10 

Twentieth District 1094 " 17 01 

♦Twenty.first District 592 « 25 66 

♦Twenty-second District 500 « 28 89 

♦Twenty-third District 278 « 24 03 

♦Twenty-fourth District 194 " 26 82 

♦Twenty-fifth District 307 " 25 70 

District Totals 17,466 $19 47 

First Intermediate 883 pupils, $24 59 

Second Intermediate 644 " 27 41 

Third Intermediate 715 " 31 27 

Fourth Intermediate 586 " 29 43 

Intermediate Totals 2828 $27 93 

Hughes High School 367 pupils, $52 86 

Woodward High School 338 ** 63 20 

High School Totals 705 $57 82 

Normal School 62 pupils, $85 09 

Total for all the Schools 21,062 pupils, $21 83 

<'The Intermediate department is included. 
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By comparing the above figures with those of Table No. 7, it will be 
seen that the entire cost of instruction per pupil exceeded, in the Dis- 
trict Schools, the cost of tuition alone 93.41 ; in the Intermediate 
Schools S&.08; in the High Schools 99.79, and in the Normal School, 
$4.87. 

The total amount paid for tuition, including the salaries of teachers 
in the Night Schools, was 56.5 per cent, of the total expenditures of the 
Board. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The following is an exhibit of the enrollment, attendance, etc., in the 
Night Schools for the last four winters : 

1868-69. 1889-70. 1870-71. 1871-72. 

Number enrolled 2,018 2,890 2,680 2,692 

Number withdrawn i 720 1,809 1,688 1,880 

Number remaining at close of school ...1,298 ..1,081 897 1,122 

Ayerage attendance 1,268 1,411 1,241 1,410 

Per cent, of attendance on enrollment... 62.6 48.8 49 47.8 

Of the average attendance for the year 1871-72, 1,159 were males, 
and 251 females. The average number of teachers employed was 55 — 
31 males and 24 females. 

It will be seen from an inspection of the above table that, although 
the enrollment of pupils last year was very considerably larger than 
that of any previous year, the per cent, of attendance was smaller. It 
is but fair, perhaps, to attribute a part of this falling off, as iu the day 
schools, to the prevalence of small-pox in the city during the Winter 
months. This irregularity of attendance is the great drawback on the 
success of night schools. It is not only so in this city, but in other 
cities. Any scheme that would in part remedy this defect would insure 
a more favorable result in the workings of these schools than it has 
been possible heretofore to attain. The larger part of ^his irregularity 
is among the younger pupils, whose powers of endurance seem scarcely 
sufficient to carry them through the labors of the day and two hours' 
mental application at night. It may be a question whether the min- 
imum ag^ for the admission of pupils might not be raised a year or two 
with general advantage to the morale of the schools. Experience has 
abundantly proved that the older the pupils the more regular has been 
their attendance, and the greater their diligence and interest in their 
studies. 

An efficient means of lessening the irregularity of attendance will be 
always to have in these schools instruction full of vitality. No droning 
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book methods will answer in them. Papils can not be held in the 
schools if such are adopted. Teachers mast teach from themselves, not 
from books. For this reason teachers of the first rank must be 
selected. To pay money to poor or indifferent teachers for night school 
work is to throw it away. The Night School Committee, whose excel- 
lent report is recommended to year consideration, proposes a system o 
prizes, in order to secure regalarity of attendance and greater interest 
on the part of pupils. The plan is worthy your attention. 

NIGHT HIGH SCHOOL. 

I had an opportunity, during my visit East last Winter, to look into 
the Night High Schools of Boston and New York. I found them in 
both cities^ most admirably managed, and doing excellent work in the 
solid and in the esthetic branches. The scheme adopted in the Boston 
School, of allowing pupils to elect their studies, seems to work well, and 
I recommend its adoption for our own school. One desirable result, I 
feel confident, will be the bringing into the school a much larger num- 
ber of students, and some of a much higher grade of scholarship. The 
plan will afford young men and women an excellent opportunity to pur- 
sue special branches, such as book-keeping, penmanship, and drawing, 
and to review old studies and extend their knowledge of them. 

VISITS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

The aggregate number of visits made to the different schools during 
the year was 346, and every school-room in the city was visited at least 
once, and most of them oftener. 

About the first of March I began my yearly round of the oral exam- 
inations of the schools. In my last Annual Report I gave at some 
length my views as to the value and importance of written examina- 
tions. I must be allowed again to emphasize the views then set forth. 
I still believe such examinations not only to be the truest standards for 
testing the thoroughntss of the work done in schools, but to be one of 
the best and surest means of attaining this thoroughness. I use the 
word thoroughness advisedly — not meaning by it an ability on the part 
of the pupil to give from memory a mass of facts, many of them trifling 
and unimportant ; but, on the contrary, an ability to set forth, in per- 
spicuous language, the leading principles of a subject, and their result- 
ing practical truths. I must also repeat my belief that without frequent 
and thorough written examinations, the best fruits of a graded system 
of schools will be lost. But I have never meant, while insisting on the 
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importance of written examinations, to nnderyalne oral ones. I believe 
the highest good of our schools will only be reached by supplementing 
the former by the latter as frequently as possible. Especially shoald 
this be done in the branches taught orally — such as music, object les- 
sons, apd physics. On account of the extent of the work, it is possible 
for the Superintendent to do but a small portion of it. Here, then, it 
seems to me, comes in one of the most important duties of the Princi- 
pal of a school, and most unquestionably a portion of every day ought 
to be set aside by him for such work. He can make himself felt in his 
school in this way as he can in no other — inspiriting his pupils, in- 
structing his teachers, and directing the whole course of school work. 

The following will show the results of these examinations according 
ty my best judgment. The item of order is based on the behavior 
of the pupils during examination. From its immense importance, both 
in moral and intellectual education, it was marked with the utmost 
rigor. It gives me great pleasure to state to your honorable Board that 
the schools are steadily improving from year to year in this part of 
their work, not only as to results, but as to the means of obtaining 
those results. It will be seen from the table that there were but few 
school -rooms that fell below a respectable standard. 

In addition to the grades given in the tables, I also examined the pu- 
pils of Grrade A in the Intermediates in reading. I did not tabulate the 
results, but may be permitted to say^they were very gratifying in all the 
schools. In most cases the pupils seemed to have caught something of 
that spirit that contributes so much to make reading a fine art, and, in 
consequence, such a powerful means of esthetic culture. 

The results of the oral instruction of Grade C in physics do great 
credit both to teachers and pupils. It was evident from the examina- 
tion that no dry routine methods had been followed in teaching that 
subject. The pupils seemed thoroughly interested, and were on the 
alert in almost every instance during the whole examination ; and they 
went from point to point, in the development of the subject, with a log- 
ical accuracy that would have been creditable to much older heads. If 
any doubt had remained in my mind of the desirability and practicabil- 
ity of introducing the natural sciences as branches of study into all 
grades of our schools, above the lowest, this examination would have 
removed it. I am not quite sure but that I marked the results as set 
forth in the table too rigidly. But they were such as to bear a rigid 
test. 

Though spelling is best taught by writing, yet oral spelling is not 
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without its benefits, those benefits being chiefly of an elocutionary 
character. In addition, however, children should leurn to recognize 
words by sound as well as sight, and to attach the proper meaning to 
them. It is but fair to say, in explanation of the results in this branch, 
that some of the teachers who believe in teaching spelling by the 
writing method alone, had given their pupils but little or ho practice in 
oral spelling. 

As in my previous examinations, I have classified the various rooms 
examined into six ranks in the several subjects. 



Examination Grade C— Order. 



SCHOOLS. 


p 

f 

6 
6 
9 
6 

36 


1 

1 

: 

1 


1 
1 


1 

* 


: 

1 


I 

p. 
t 

2 

1 
1 
2 


S 

a 
: 


First InterniediaitG 


4 


Sftcond Interinediafte.-...tT-i."Ti.ti. r--- .^^ 







2 

1 


3 
...... 




Third Intermediate 






7 


Fourth Intermediate 






3 


Tntprmpdiftte Olftsa 4th District.... 






1 

1 




Intermediate Department 16th District 

Intermediate Department 17th District 

Intermediate Department 18th District 

Intermediate Department 21st District 

Intermediate Department 22d District 

Intermediate Department 23d District 

Tntprmpdifttp Clftsa 24th District 
















1 
1 






















1 








1 
1 
1 
1 

10 




















Intermediate Department 26lh District 

Total 
















5 


6 


15 
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Ezamixiation Grade C— Beading. 



SCHOOLS. 


f 

T 

6 
6 
9 
6 

86 


• 
: 
: 
t 


1 
1 

: 

1 


: 

: 
: 


1 

: 

8 
4 

1 
1 


: 

2 
1 
2 
3 


H 

3 

1 
r 


First Intermediate 




Second Intermediate^ 


1 


Third Intermediate 


' 


1 

"l" 
1 


8 

2 


2 


Fourth Intermediate 




Intermediate Class 4th District 




Intermediate Department 16th District 

Intermediate Department 17th District 










1 








Intermediate Department 18th District 

Intermediate Department 2l8t District 

Intermediate Department 22d District 






1' 

1 
1 
1 

1 


























Intermediate Department 28d District ^ 

Intermediate Class 24th District 






















Intermediate Department 25th District 

Total 








^1 
9 






4 


6 


14 


8 







Examination of Grade C~-Physies. 



SCHOOLS. 


o 

r 

5 
6 
9 
6 

86 


1 


9 

\ 


: 

; 
: 


: 
I 

: 


< 

o 
1 

: 

4 
2 
2 
4 


: 


First Intermediate 


1 


Second Intermediate 




2 




2 

7 
2 




Third Intermediate 




Fourth Intermediate ^ 

Intermediate Class 4th District 








1 




Intermediate Department 16th District 

Intermediate Department 17th District 

Intermediate Department 18th District 

Intermediate Department 2l8t District 

Intermediate Department 22d District 

Intermediate Department 23d District 

Intermediate Class 24th District 










1 












1 

1 

'l 
1 

16 




1 
















1 





Intermediate Department 25th District 

Total 








13 






2 


8 


3 
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Examination of Grade E--Order. 



SCHOOLS. 



First District 

Second District 

Third District 

Fourth District 

Fifth District 

Sixth District 

Seventh District 

Eighth District 

Ninth District 

Tenth District 

Eleyenth District 

Twelfth District 

Thirteenth District 

Fourteenth District 

Fifteenth District 

Sixteenth District 

Seventeenth District.... 

Twentieth District 

Twenty-second District. 
Twenty-third District... 
Twenty-fourth District 
Twenty-fifth District.. .. 

Total 



5 

a 
: 


: 
: 


1 

j 


«4 




: 


1 




8 






8 


3 
2 
1 




1 


1 




1 

2 




4 








3 


1 


5 











5 


? 






2 








4 








3 

1 
2 
2 

1 
1 


1 


8 








2 
2 
1 
1 




4 










4 






1 




4 






8 


? 






1 




4 






8 


8 






1 

1 


...». 


1 


«^ 








1 




1 




6 


1 


"l 


2 

1 


2 


1 






1 




1 
1 


...»<• 


* r* 

8 






1 


61 


10 


8 


20 


20 
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Ezaminatioxx Grade E--Oral Spelling. 



SCHOOLS. 


r 
i 

: 


1 

-t 

I 
1 


1 

: 
1 


\ 


1 

: 
: 


1 

O 

a 

: 


M 
1 

ST 

D 
: 


First Diatrict. 


8 
3 
2 
1 
4 
6 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
3 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 








2 

2 


...». 


1 


Second District 




Third District 








^ 


Fourth District 










1 

4 

1 




Fifth District 












Sixth District 










4 


Seventh District. 





1 


1 






Eighth District. 


1 


2 
3 

1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


1 


Ninth District 










Tenth District 








2 

1 


1 


"RlftTftTith District. »%»»»»-M.- .^..^.i-^ *......... ......... 


1 


Twelfth District 








*/ 


Thirteenth District 






1 


1 




Fourteenth District 






9, 


Fifteenth District 






1 


1 


Sixteenth District .....i... 








Seventeenth District 






1 

1 
1 

1 






Tvrentieth District 






2 

1 


1 


1 


Twenty-second District 








Twenty-third District 










Twenty-fourth District 










1 


Twenty-fifth District 












> 















Total 


61 




1 


7 


12 


23 


18 
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Examination of Qrade E— Beading. 



SCHOOLS. 


f 

B 
* 

: 
/ 


r 

i 

: 


f 

s- 

: 
1 


1 

: 
: 

: 


1 


1 
1 

: 
: 


1 

s* 

a 


First District 


8 
8 
2 
1 
4 
5 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
8 
2 
1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 

61 








2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

"T 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 


1 


1 


Second District , 




I 


1 
1 




Third District 




Fourth District. 




Fifth Districts 






1 
1 

2 


1 

1 
1 

8 
8 

1 

1 
1 


1 


Sixth District 






8 


Seventh District 








Eighth District 






1 


Ninth District 


1 


Tenth District 






1 
1 
1 




Eleventh District 








Twelfth District. 








Thirteenth District 








Fourteenth District 








H 


Fifteenth District 










Sixteenth District ', 










Seventeenth District. , 










Twentieth District ,. 




1 


2 






Twenty -second District , 


1 


1 


Twenty-third District 






1 






Twenty-fourth District 

Twenty -fifth District 






1 
19 










1 
8 


12 




Total 


16 


11 
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Examination Grade F— Order. 



SCHOOLS. 



First District 

Second District 

Tiiird District 

Fourth District 

Fifth District 

Sixth District 

SeTenth District , 

Eighth District 

Ninth District 

Tenth District 

Eleventh District 

Twelfth District 

Thirteenth District 

Fourteenth District 

Fifteenth District 

Sixteenth District 

Seyenteenth District 

Eighteenth District 

Twentieth District 

Twenty-first District.... 
Twenty -second District, 
Twenty-third District.. 
Twenty-fourth District. 
Twenty-fifth District 

Total 



68 



19 



28 



16 
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Examination Grade F— Oral Spelling. 



SCHOOLS. 




: 


: 
: 


? 

1 
i 


: 


: 


5* 

B 


First District 


4 
3 
3 
1 
4 
5 
2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

68 






1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 




2 

1 
1 


1 


Second District 








Third District 

Fourth District 








Fifth District 





1 


2 

1 
1 

1 

2 

"T 
1 


2 
1 




Sixth District 


9, 


Seventh District.. 




Eighth District 

Ninth District 






1 


2 
2 

i 

1 
2 
1 








. .. 


Tenth District.. * 




' * 


2 


1 


Eleyenth District 






1 


Twelfth District 




1 


1 


1 


Thirteenth District 


1 


Fourteenth District 








VI 


Fifteenth District 




2 


3 




Sixteenth District... 




1 
..... 

1 
1 




Seventeenth District 







1 






Eighteenth District 




Twentieth District 








2 
2 




Twenty-first District 










Twenty-second District 


"l 


1 

r 




1 


Twenty-third District 










Twenty.fourth District 

Twenty-fifth District 


"{* 


Total 


1 


6 


16 


14 


20 


11 
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Examination of Grade F— Reading. 



SCHOOLS. 


p 


1 


f 


?<■ 

: 

: 
: 
: 

• 


o 


1 

1 

i 


H 

a 
r 
t 


Pirflfc District 


4 
8 
8 

1 
4 
6 

4 

8 
4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
6 

1 
1 
1 
8 
8 
2 
1 
1 
1 








1 
I 


1 

2 
2 


2 


Second District • 










Third District 









1 


Fourth District • 




1 








Fifth District 


1 

1 


1 
2 

1 


2 

"T 
8 
8 

1 
1 




Sixth District 






V 


Spventh District 








Eiirhth District 








1 


Ninth District 












Tenth District 




1 


1 


1 
8 
4 
2 
1 
2 
1 




Eleyenth District 




Twelfth Diatriet 










Thirteenth District... •••.••«. ....•■•.. 








2 
8 
8 

"2 

1 




Fourteenth District 










Fifteenth District w 










SiTtoenth District 










Seventeenth District 






1 




Eiflrhteenth District.. 




1 




Twentieth District • 




Twenty-first District 

Twentv-second District.. «•••..••••. • 






2 

1 








1 


Twenty-third District 


1 










Twenty -fourth District 






1 
1 







Twenty-fifth District 








i 












Total 


68 


1 


8 


7 


28 


27 


7 
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ANNUAL EXAMINATION. 

The results of the annual examination and the printed questions used 
in the same will be found in the Appendix to this report. This exami- 
nation, in the opinion of the Principals, was one of the fairest and most 
satisfactory ever held in the schools. 

The following were the rules prescribed by the Committee on Exam- 
inations : 

1. The examination in all the grades of the Intermediate and District Sclioois 
shall be strictly in accordance with, and confined to, the coarse of study as pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education. 

2. The pupils of the various grades shall, in all cases, be examined and their 
percentage marked by the teachers of the grade or school to which they are to 
be transferred. 

3. No question submitted to pupils by the Committee shall be changed, or any 
explanation given of its meaning by the teachers. 

4. The teachers shall strive to mark the questions on as nearly a uniform 
scale as possible. 

5. The Principal of each school shall, as far as his other duties will permit, 
actively superintend the examination in the several rooms of his school, and 
certify to the Superintendent of Schools any and all infractions of these rules 
that may come to his knowledge. 

6. Prior to this examination, lists of the pupils pf each room shall be pre- 
pared by the teacher thereof, and the names on these lists shall be numbered 1, 
2, 3, etc. ' 

7. The papers of the pupils in each room, at the close of the examination, 
shall be arranged in their numerical order by the teacher, and placed in the 
hands of the Principal. Every paper is to be signed by the pupil with his 
name and number, together with the number of his district or school, and the 
name of the teacher. The answers of pupils must in all cases be written on the 
paper furnished by the Board. 

8. All the pupils of the several grades shall be examined, and the Principals 
shall return to the Office of the Superintendent of Schools the napes of the 
pupils (if any) who were absent from the examination, designating the grades 
to which they respectively belong. 

The standard at first fixed for transfer from each of the grades was 
seventy per cent. This standard was subsequently so far modified as to 
admit into C grade those falling below seventy per cent, on the general 
average, but who had an average of seventy per cent, on the six stud- 
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ies, spelling, reading, geography, grammar, mental arithmetic, and writ- 
ten arithmetic. 

The following tahle shows the results of the examination for the 
admission of pupils into the Intermediate Schools : 

FIRST intermediate SCHOOL. 

No. Examined. Admitted. Failed. Per ct. of Failures. 

Seventh District 81 57 24 29.6 

Eighth District ..62 43 19 30.7 

Eleventh District 170 137 33 19.4 

Twelfth District 98 69 29 29.6 

Total ..411 306 106 26.6 

SECOND intermediate. 



No. Examined. Admitted. 

Second District 110 96 

Fifth District Ill 108 

Ninth District 128 109 

Total 349 307 



Failed. Per ct. of Fail ares 

16 13.6 

8 7.2 

19 14.8 



42 



12. 



THIRD INTERMEDIATE. 



No. Examined. 

First District 114 

Third District 77 

Sixth District 130 

Tenth District 120 

Thirteenth District 84 

Fifteenth District 93 

Twentieth District 16 

Total 634 



Admitted. 


Faiied. 


Per ct. of Failures. 


86 


29 


25.4 


67 


20 


26. 


104 


26 


20. 


106 


14 


11.7 


63 


21 


26.0 


85 


8 


86 


6 


10 


62.5 



506 



128 



20.2 



FOURTH INTERMEDIATE. 



No. Examined. Admitted. 

Sixth District 21 18 

Eleventh District 155 116 

Fourteenth District 151 129 

Twentieth District 67 38 

Total 394 301 



Failed. 


Per ct. 


of Failures, 


3 




14.3 


39 




25.1 


22 




14.6 


29 




43.3 



93 



23.6 
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I am under obligations to Professor G. W. Smith, of Woodward, and 
Professor J. H. Bromwell, of Hughes, for the following tables show- 
ing the result of the examination of candidates for admission into the 
High Schools. 

BESULT OF EXAMINATION FOB WOODWABD HIGH SCHOOL, 

JUNE, 1872. 



NAME OF SCHOOL. 



2d Intermediate.... 
3d Intermediate.... 

16th District 

17th District 

22d District 

Woodburn 

Columbia 

Newport 



92 

70 

23 

15 

28 

2 

6 

1 



237 



205 



32 



94. 

90. 

88.9 

94. 

88.6 

52.5 

75.8 

80. 



52. 

48.6 

47.5 

47.3 

40.5 

55, 

43.3 

40. 



SS 



73.9 
84.1 
72.7 
73.5 
76.3 
47.5 
73.5 
30. 



67.7 
76.3 
73.6 
53.7 
62.2 
71.5 
67.1 
73. 



7.48 

80.5 

65.2 

60.3 

59.4 

42. 

59.3 

67. 



76.6 

82.1 

67. 

66.6 

71.6 

86.5 

61.6 

75. 



73.1 
79.4 
59.4 
67.9 
78.4 
75.5 
61.6 
68 



90.3 

87. 

81. 

79.1 

90.4 

42.5 

77.5 

85. 



75.8 
79.7 
69.4 
67.8 
70.9 
59.1 
64.9 
67.2 
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HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL* 





No. 


■zamlnMl. 


Mo. 


Admitted. 


3? 

o a 


NAMB OF SCHOOL. 


r 

1 


1 

» 
8 


1 


p 

i 

t 


? 


j 


II 


First iDtermediate 

Fourth Intermediate 

Eighteenth District 


55 
33 

2 
7 
2 
1 
7 
12 


61 

35 

••••• 

3 

3 
5 
9 


116 

68 

2 

10 

2 

4 

12 

21 


48 
25 
2 
5 
2 
1 
6 
2 


57 
26 

3 

1 

4' 

2 


105 

51 

2 

8 
2 
2 

10 
4 


90.5 
75. 
100. 


Twentv-first District ..••• •.... 


80. 


Twenty-fifth District 

Riverside .*. 

Gumminsville •.••• 


100. 
50. 
83.3 


Others 


19. 


Total 


119 


116 


235 


91 


93 


184 


78.3 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The school steadily progresses in its special work of fitting young la- 
dies for the practical duties of teachers in the Cincinnati public schools. 
The Committee of the School have, with a praiseworthy persistence, 
continued to advance the standard for admission into it. The Commit- 
tee has felt that upon a resolute stand here must depend, in a great meas- 
ure, the future of the school and its influence on our general educational 
system. The value of the practice department is more thoroughly real- 
ized as the school grows older. Indeed, it seems to us that the time for 
discussing the value of a practice department to a Normal School has 
passed by, and that a Normal School without a practice department 
would scarcely be worthy the name. A high standard for the admis- 
sion of students will secure the requisite scholarship, but the practice 
school will test candidates for teaching in a matter more important to 
the Board than mere scholarship even — the ability to properly control 
and instruct a school ; and until these candidates have demonstrated 
their ability to do both, in a satisfactory manner, they ought not to 
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receive a diploma. A diploma ought always to be an open letter of 
recommendation, certifying to school authorities everywhere that its 
bearer may be trusted to do any school work within the limits of her 
experience, faithfully and well. 

The number of graduates now teaching in our schools is 87 — 79 in 
the District Schools, 5 in the Intermediates, and 3 in the Normal 
School. They are, in general, doing their work well. If any of them 
fall below just expectation in any particular, it is chiefly in this, that thej 
do not carry into the school-room enough of that enthusiastic, aggressive 
spirit for the best methods of educating, lacking which all teaching is 
in constant danger of falling back into methods merely mechanical. 

The German department is working smoothly, and is certainly des- 
tined to exert a beneficial influence on the instruction given in that 
language in our schools. 

I am firmly of the belief that there is no institution in this country 
for the education and training of teachers built on a better foundation, 
or that is doing better work in any direction than ours. The credit of 
this excellent condition of things is to be divided among the Board of 
Education, which has given such liberal and constant support to the 
school ever since its foundation, the able and untiring Committees that 
have had it in special charge, and the teachers who have worked so 
faithfully to make it a power for good in our system of schools. 

GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

The ratio of the pupils studying German to the whole number in at- 
tendance in our schools is constantly growing. This is not only an ev- 
idence of an increasing interest in the subject, but also, as it seems to 
me, of confidence in our plan of teaching it. Whatever may be said of 
, the plans adopted in other cities, I am convinced, considering all the 
circumstances, ours is the best for this city, and I think its results will 
show it. 

But while our arrangements for instruction in this branch in the 
lower grades of our schools are so commendable, I must be allowed to 
press on the attention of the Board the importance of a more systematic 
plan for the upper grades. We ought to set up a higher standard of 
attainment in this language than we have heretofore done. It ought 
not to be considered sufficient that pupils should only learn in the 
course to read the text-books used in the schools, and that but imper- 
fectly, and be able to carry on a conversation in the language with a 
very limited vocabulary. On the contrary, such pupils should, at the 
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end of their coarse, be able to speak and write the language with cor- 
rectness, and to read the best classics with ease and pleasure. Under 
the present lack of a settled plan for the High Schools, but few, if any, 
become able to do this. That pupils pursuing the study in the Inter- 
mediate Schools have been compelled to drop it for the first year on en- 
tering the High Schools has worked badly. And the other fact that on 
taking up the subject in the C grade of the latter schools, pupils of 
every stage of advancement, from those beginning the alphabet to 
those who have had a course of five or six years, have been thrown to- 
gether in the same class, is a still greater drawback to successful and 
thorough work. It is scarcely to be wondered at that pupils of German 
parentage should, under such circumstances, give up the study in 
disgust. 

It seems but reasonable that the two Boards of Education — the 
Common School and the High School — should agree on a settled policy 
for the future on this important interest. To secure, then, the ends to 
be derived from a thoroughly systematic plan, I would recommend that 
no one hereafter be allowed to begin the study of German in the High 
Schools, but that all pupils intending to make the language a part of 
their education, and who have not studied it in the District Schools, 
shall take it up on entering the Intermediate Schools. I would also 
further recommend that such pupils should not only be examined in 
German for transfer from grade to grade, as is now the case in the Dis- 
trict and Intermediate Schools, but also for transfer from the Interme- 
diate to the High Schools. Such an arrangement would be the highest 
inducement for faithful work in this subject. Not only this, but the 
six years — as a minimum — of systematic study would give results that 
we have not as yet even approximated, and which can not be attained 
except by a plan exacting and sharply defined in its outlines. The ad- 
dition of BudfL a plan to our present one would render possible, to all 
who desire it, an efficient knowledge of the language most interesting to 
Americans next their own, and possessing riches of literature that com- 
mand the attention of the whole civilized world. 

The report of the Committee on this Department, and of the Assistant 
Superintendent, will give full information of the work done last year. 

DRAWING. 

In my last and previous reports I discussed the general question at 
length, and made such suggestions as I thought would tend to a more 
complete organization of the department, and would give better results 
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for the work done in it. It is not necessary, therefore, that I should go 
over the ground again in my present report, but I can not pass a sub- 
ject so important without some notice. 

Last year, under the new rule of the Board, for teachers* meetings, I 
arranged to have one of the schools dismissed each afternoon at recess, 
for the purpose of having the teachers of the school take a lesson in 
drawing under the instruction of the Superintendent of that depart- 
ment. At these lessons the teachers divided their time about equally 
in drawing on paper and in drawing on the black-board — the latter ex- 
ercise being especially necessary to fit them to teach the subject. It 
took the Superintendent, under this arrangement, about five weeks to 
get around to all the schools, and he was thus enabled to give nine les- 
sons during the year in each school. The teachers generally seemed to 
take hold of the exercises with much spirit, and undoubtedly derived 
great profit from them. Quite a number of teachers also took lessons 
from Mr. Forbriger on Saturdays. Both parties deserve credit for 
this — the teachers, who voluntarily sacrificed their own time to make 
themselves more skillful in their work, and Mr. Forbriger, who gave 
the instruction gratis. 

Drawing is receiving an increased amount of attention everywhere. 
As the basis of all technical iDstruction in skilled labor, and as a 
means of general culture, it certainly deserves all the consideration 
which has been given it. Free evening schools for drawing are one of 
the great features of the new educational movement in Massachusetts. 
Every town in the State, having not less than ten thousand inhabitants, 
is required by law to keep up a free evening school for drawing during 
the Winter months. Last Winter I found about 600 pupils in two even- 
ing drawing schools in the city of Boston. In one of these mechanical 
and architectural drawing only were taught; in the oth^r, free-hand 
drawing alone. The pupils were very quiet, and all seemed diligent 
and earnest in their work. The instructors employed were generally 
from the Institute of Technology, and seemed full of enthusiasm. Mr. 
Phil brick says, speaking of the schools of the previous Winter: " The 
pupils, a majority of whom were young mechanics, found they were 
getting what would be of greatest use to them, and so they attended 
punctually and worked with a will." 

I also found 250 pupils in the evening drawing schools of Worcester, 
divided into four classes — two in mechanical and two in free-hand 
drawing — each class taking two lessons per week of one hour and a half 
each. The characteristics of this school were in all respects similar to 
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those of the Boston schools. In the New York Night High School I 
saw some of the finest work that I have seen anywhere. The drawings 
were chiefly done hy mechanics, the members of the advanced classes 
having been in the school several Winters. The work of the class, 
which was drawing from casts, dAerves special mention for its extraor- 
dinary excellence. 

I have spoken of these night schools with some particularity, for the 
reason that I believe that oars may be made to play a far more im- 
portant part in the education of our youth in all directions, but more 
particularly in this special one, than they have yet done. Our Night 
High School ought to have in it two or three hundred pupils in draw- 
ing, for I see no special reason why we should not, including the pupils 
in the Ohio Mechanics' Institute and the McMicken School of Design, 
equal the number in the Boston schools. But to bring pupils into the 
schools such appliances must be provided in the way of drawing- 
stands, patterns, models, etc. — as will enable the student to pursue his 
work under the best possible conditions. Winter before last, with an 
average attendance of a little less than 400 pupils, Boston expended on 
her evening drawing schools $6,000, nearly $2,000 of which was ex- 
pended for instruments, patterns, and furniture. In Worcester and 
New York a proportionately liberal provision for these necessities was 
made. The Cincinnati day schools are behind none in their drawing. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be long before an equally favorable re- 
port may be made of her Night High School. To bring this about, 
however, proper models, furniture, etc., must be furnished. 

Another thing absolutely essential to the success of this department 
in all our schools is, that its teachers should receive the hearty co-opera- 
tion of all the regular teachers. Without the aid of the latter neither it 
nor any other special branch can succeed. I am sorry to learn that 
this aid has not, in a few individual cases, been given. It is not surpris- 
ng that the general public should not, at once, correctly estimate the 
value of these branches, but that professional educators should fail to 
do so can not but excite our special wonder. I take pleasure in bearing 
witness that the Board has been the leader in this great educational 
movement for instruction in art, and has manifested at no time since it 
entered into it any inclination to abandon it. To quote Mr. Philbrick 
again, "Such an educational improvement, as this, once introduced 
into this city, can never be abandoned, because it meets an immediate 
and pressing want of the times. The more it is known the more 
highly will it be appreciated." 
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PENMANSHIP. 

I refer the Board for information respecting the anccess of this de- 
partment daring the year to the report of the Superintendent of Pen- 
manship. I may add that ever since he has had the direction and over- 
sight of the work, the progress of the schools has been steady and satis- 
factory. His instruction of the regular teachers in the afternoon les- 
sons to which he refers will, in another year, I am quite sure, fit them 
to teach their own pupils in this branch without any other aid than the 
supervision of the Superintendent alone. 

Mr. Burnett is also doing an excellent work in the Normal School, 
every graduate being well fitted by him to teach writing according to 
the most approved methods. 

His suggestion in regard to the teaching of penmanship in the High 
Schools is worthy the attention of the Union Board. 

MUSIC. 

In the report of the Superintendent of Music, and its accompanying ta- 
bles, will be found a very full and trustworthy exposition of the condition 
and progress of the schools in this important branch of study. The re- 
^rt is chiefly confined to those grades in which the regular teachers, 
under the direction of the special teachers, have assumed the principal 
burden of instruction. Besides the examination of the grades specially 
named in the Superintendent's report, a like one was had of Grade D 
and the several grades of the Intermediate Schools, except that the ex- 
amination of the higher grades was based on a broader foundation, and 
was made more searching in ascending from grade to grade. Grade D 
was examined in part-singing, and in different varieties of time, in- 
cluding modulation into the keys of G and F. The grades of the In- 
termediate Schools were examined in part-singing and in the different 
keys as laid down in the course of study. The printed music for these 
grades and the results of the examination are on file in my office for the 
inspection of those interested. 

The whole examination was considerably more difficult than that of 
the previous year, and the pupils were required to be more prompt in 
their answers and in their singing of exercises at sight. Altogether it 
evidenced commendable progress, and showed the wisdom of the Board 
in appointing a superintendent of the department, thereby unifying and 
harmonizing the work of the teachers. It can not be doubted that we 
shall gather still further beneficial results from having the work under 
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the direction of a single head. The Superintendent deserves great 
credit for the energy and teal with which he has entered upon the dis- 
charge of his duties. He is endeavoring to correct the one fault that 
has hitherto characterized the singing of our schools, particularly in the 
lower grades — the overstraining the voice hy too loud singing. Much 
has already heen done in this direction, and we may confidently expect 
that through his exertions the evil will entirely disappear within a 
short space of time. Voice culture ought to occupy a greater share of 
attention in our musical instruction than it has heretofore done, and 
music be thus made an important aid in helping pupils to become pleas- 
ing readers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

It is unnecessary to say more than a single word of the instruction 
given in our schools in this branch. < Our whole course in it, has for the 
last few ye^lrs, been undergoing a gradual change. At the beginning of 
the period the course was largely confined to local geography, especially 
in the District Schools. At present local geography occupies but a 
subordinate place, and the syllabus for instruction in it has been 
abandoned in all the grades in which geography is taught, except the 
lowest. Descriptive and physical geography have been made to take 
the place of the local geography that has been driven into such narrow 
bounds. In authorizing this change the Board has acted wisely. 
There is no branch, as it seems to me, so sterile of valuable results as 
local geography. As generally taught in schools all over the country 
it has but a single recommendation — it may be so dinned into the 
memory by numerous repetitions as to make a pleasing show of useless 
learning at an oral examination, or of high percentages in a written one. 
On the other hand, the study of descriptive and physical geography vi- 
talizes the thinking powers to a greater extent, perhaps, than any other 
branch taught in our schools. As the subject now sweeps over a field so 
much wider than it did formerly, it is just possible that the per cents 
obtained in examinations may not be so high as those obtained on the 
more restricted course, but they will represent a knowledge of far 
higher value. I have every reason to feel satisfied with the work done 
in this branch during the last year. 

HISTORY. 

The recommendation made in my last report for a change in our 
methods of teaching history in the Intermediate Schools was fortunate 
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enough to secure the unanimous approval of the Committee on Course 
of Study and Text- Books, and I am led to believe it will also meet the 
approval of the Board. I anticipate the best fruits from the change, 
not only in delivering pupils from the oppression of a distasteful 
drudgery, but in giving them a taste for solid reading, and such habits 
of research as shall be of great value to them in afiter life. 

COMPOSITION. 

The new course in English Composition, unanimously approved by the 
Committee on Course of Study, and recommended by it to your Board 
for adoption, is the first attempt, so far as I am aware, to prescribe for 
all grades of a school organization a definite and systematic ""course of 
instruction in this important subject, based on the philosophy of the 
natural method of educating. The directions given for the lower 
grades in the present course were complained of by the teachers as 
being too general and indefinite for practical work. The new course, 
while being founded on the same general principle as the old, is 
designed not only to correct its defects, but to broaden it and bring 
within its scope such material as will contribute to give pupils a higher 
reach of thought and to quicken their sensibilities. 

It may be, if the course is adopted, that experience will develop 
some defects not now perceived; but, once having a systematic plan, to 
remedy such defects will not be difficult. Embracing such a large 
portion of education as it does, no amount of labor spent in perfecting 
a course in composition will be misapplied. Indeed, it deserves to be 
made a subject of special study by all thoughtful educators, and to 
produce a course anywhere approaching perfection, they will need all of 
each other's help. 

EDUCATION OF DEAF MUTES. 

Under the leave of your Board and the direction of the Committee 
on Ungraded Schools, I visited, in the month of January last, several 
institutions for the instruction of deaf mutes, and beg leave to embody 
for your consideration the results of my investigations in this report. 

It is but recently that any attempt has been made to open schools for 
the instruction of deaf mutes in connection with the regular public 
school systems of our cities. Such schools are now thus established in 
Boston, Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. The school in Cleveland had been 
in operation a little more than six months at the time of my visit. It 
has twelve pupils taught by a lady teacher, on a salary of $600 per 
annum. 
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The Pittsburgh school has been established about three years, has 
thirty-two pupils enrolled, with an average attendance of twenty-five. 
These pupils are taught by two teachers — a gentleman who is himself 
deaf, at a salary of $1000, and a lady at a salary of $600. The idea of 
establishing this school in connection with the common school system 
originated from a Sunday-school, which had been gotten up by be- 
nevolent citizens for the benefit of this unfortunate class of children. 

The Boston school has not been in operation quite so long as the one 
at Pittsburgh. It has an average belonging of thirty-eight pupils, with 
an average attendance of thirty. These are taught by four lady teach- 
ers. The total cost of instruction for the school year, including inci- 
dental expenses, was $5,824, or a cost of $194.13 per pupil. Of the 
above $5,824 the State paid $3,686. 

I spent a part of a day in the Clarke Institution for Deaf Mutes, at 
Northampton, Mass. This school is founded on a bequest of $200,000 
left by Mr. John Clarke. It is one of the most noted institutions in the 
country, from the fact that it is the first one of any considerable size 
that has attempted to restrict its instruction to the articulate method. 
The school has been in operation four years. The whole number of 
pupils connected with it during the last year was forty nine ; the aver- 
age attendance about forty, with five teachers. The total expense of 
the school for the year was $13,844. The institution, according to the 
catalogue is especially adapted to the education of semi deaf and semi- 
mute pupils, but others may be admitted. The total charges are $350 
per year for each pupil ; tuition alone $100, Pupils are not admitted 
under five years of age. The exercises that I saw in this institution 
were of the most interesting character. The teacher seemed to under- 
stand her business thoroughly j and both teachers and managers have 
apparently the fullest faith in their method of instruction. 

I also visited the asylum for deaf mutes at Columbus and at Hart- 
ford, for the purpose of collecting any further information that might 
be useful to your Committee. 

There has been a warm controversy going on for many years among 
those interested in the welfare of deaf mutes, as to the relative values 
of the two methods of instruction, viz.: That by articulation as chiefly 
adopted in the German States, and that by sign language as followed 
almost exclusively in France, England, and the United States. Until 
quite recently the first method has met with little favor among our 
people, and even now no large institution for the education of the deaf 
has adopted it exclusively. As has been said, the Clarke Institution 
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is the first to make this its sole method of iDStruction. And even in 
it, notwithstanding that hut few of its pupils are congenitally deaf, this 
method may, to some extent, be as yet considered an experiment The 
President says in his last report : *^ Teaching by articulation is at 
present more difficult than by signs ; greater enthusiasm is required, 
and long continued and constant care, combined with unremitted atten- 
tion. If these are wanting, the system will fail ; but this is the only 
method which will make the language of home the mother tongue of 
the deaf; without it they must ever remain as foreigners even among 
their own kindred." 

Following the example of the Clarke Institution, the school at Bos- 
ton has adopted the articulate method, as has also the school at Cleve- 
land. The school in Pittsburgh began with this method, but has 
abandoned it as impracticable. 

But since this method has been brought to the attention of Ameri- 
cans there has been most unquestionably a growing interest in it, and a 
disposition to give it a trial as an experiment that may lead to useful 
results. In consequence of this, lip-reading and speaking classes have 
been established both in the Columbus and Hartford asylums. Both as 
one of the most interesting of educational problems and as a question 
of practical bearing, a short resume of the discussion between the par- 
ties to the controversy may not be entirely without interest. 

Rev. Collins Stone, at that time Superintendent of the Hartford In- 
stitution for Deaf Mutes, discusses the claims of the new method very 
fully. He rejects it for the following among other reasons : 

** 1. In this method of instruction a great deal of time is lost in teaching > 
sounds which is of no benefit in mental culture. 

" For a considerable period the effort of the teacher is expended simply upon 
mechanical articulation. It is to teach the pupil to produce the proper sounds. 
The change in the vocal organs in making various sounds is so slight that it 
requires the keenest observation, the most careful and even painful attention to 
note them, and the sounds can only be reproduced or imitated by ofl repeated 
trials and long practice, if at all. All the labor required to enable the pupil to 
litter sounds, and this as it will be seen, is immense, imparts no knowlege what- 
ever. A word from a language which we do not understand may be sounded 
in the ear for a century without imparting any conception of its meaning, much 
less will the position and movement of the vocal organs interpret it. In some 
articulating schools two years are spent and in others a still longer period upon 
elementary sounds and single words, before connected language is attempted. 
This time is almost entirely lost to mental culture. It is occupied in teaching 
sounds, and not in conveying ideas. One of the most distinguished German 
teachers, Mr. Haug, acknowledges that the first years of instruction must be 
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regarded as lost in reference to moral and intellectaal education and the studj 
of language, since exercises in articulation contribute little or nothing to the 
development of the intellect, and are still less adequate to answer the religious 
wants. 

*^ 2. Under this system a large class of deaf mutes must be left without in- 
struction. 

" While a small nnrober, whose minds are active, powers of observation acute, 
and vocal organs peculiarly flexible, may with sufficient labor be taught to 
enunciate sounds and to use spoken language, with a very large class this is 
found and acknowledged to be utterly impracticable. Accordingly, in 
schools where articulation is the basis of instruction, the selection of pupils 
is made with great care, and many applicants are rejected. In most German 
schools from one-fourth to one-third are rejected at the outset. Even with this 
careful selection a large number are dismissed, after trial, as incapable of pro- 
gress. In some schools as many as one in five, and in others one in three, are 
dismissed for this reason. Having no aid from the ear in producing the proper 
sound, and depending entirely on the eye, only the closest observation can 
mark, and only the most flexible organs imitate, the positions required for the 
different sounds. In the German language, where each letter has the same 
sound in all combinations, this difficulty is almost insuperable. In the French, 
and more than all in the English, with its silent letters and anomalous con- 
struction, the task is still more formidable. The most distinguished German 
teachers allow that not more than one-fourlh, at most, of the whole number of 
deaf mutes can advantageously be taught to speak. Unless taught by some 
other method the remaining three-fourths must be left in ignorance. Indeed, ' 
those who are found incapable of learning to speak are considered as deficient 
in intellect. Where pupils are taught by signs, not one in fifty is rejected for 
incapacity, and cases are rare in which pupils do not obtain a fair education." 

On the other baud, President Hubbard, of the Clarke iDstitutioD, in 
bis report of 1871, writes as follows: 

" The Presideht visited several of the European schools last Autumn, but, as 
it was vacation at most of them, he was unable to gain so much information as 
he desired. -"He saw three schools at Vienna, the Royal and the Jews' Institu- 
tutions, both aided if not entirely supported by Government, and the private 
school of Mr. Siegbach. Articulation is the sole method of instruction in the 
last two, and the principal one in the Royal Institution. The Jews' Institution 
has been in operation about twenty-five years, the whole time under the charge 
of Mr. Deutsch, the present Principal. The building and grounds occupy an 
entire square in the Jews' quarter, and afford good accommodations for about one 
hundred pupils. Mr. Deutsch retains all the enthusiasm of his youth, and is 
aided by a corps of excellent teachers. The children enter younger than in 
most of our schools, and remain for six years. The attainments of the few 
scholars who were present when the school was visited compared favorably with 
those of the class at Northampton, which has been the same length of time 
under instruction. Mr. Siegbach had but six pupils, who received the constant 
8 
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care both of Mr. and Mrs. Siegbach. Only three of hid scholars where seen, but 
their articulation was excellent and their general knowledge remarkable for the 
few months they had been under instruction. The voices of all the pupils at 
these two schools were pleasant, and had less of the peculiar unmodulated tone 
than most of ours have. 

" The school at Hildesheim,.near Hanover, is under the care of older men than 
those in Vienna. Articulation is the method of instruction, but there was little 
of interest in the school, and it was inferior to many in this country. Herr 
Hildebrand, of the school at Dresden, says that the result of the German sys- 
tem is not wholly satisfactory in most schools, because the teachers have too 
many scholars and can liot give the requisite attention to each. Most teachers 
have classes of sixteen, and though they can give them instruction together, 
they can not spend sufficient time upon their articulation. He says, further, 
that to secure success in any articulating school it siiould be kept small and 
have a sufficient number of teachers to give personal instruction to each pupil. 

" The Jews* Home and School for the Deaf in London was founded by the 
Baroness Bothschild, in 1867, and is the only school in Great Britain where 
articulation is taught as it should be. It was originally intended for Jews only, 
but others are now admitted. Mr. Van Praag, the sole teacher, was educated 
by Dr. Hirscb, of Botterdam. He believes that the deaf should associate as 
much as possible with those who hear, and therefore has only day scholars. 
Children from a distance board in families of their own position in life and 
religious persuasion, and the pupils prepare their lessons at their own homes, 
and it is particularly requested that their parents or guardians assist their 
children in their studies. The course of instruction commences with children 
six ye^rs of age and continues eight years. Mr. Van Praag says that Dr. 
Hirsch's experience, after a life-time spent in the instruction of the deaf, is, that 
ninety-nine out of every hundred may be taught to speak; illustrating what a 
deaf mute once said to him : ' Nature made me deaf, but roan kept me dumb.' 
Except in case of malformation of the vocal organs deaf and dumb people do 
not exist, and mutism is the result solely of deafness. The London school ia 
small, but appeared flourishing ; the children read with ease from Mr. Van 
Praag*s lips, though he wore a mustache and heavy beard, and understood the 
questions of a stranger without difficulty. It is regarded by the other schools as 
an experiment, but its success is assured, if the means necessary for its support 
are provided." 

Says Superintendent Fay, of the Columbus Asylum^ in his report for 
1870: 

** Teaching articulation, and teaching by articulation, are very different things. 
The former is possiblct in many cases, and advisable in some. The latter can be 
done, in institutions at least, only at the expense of mental growth and sound 
learning. Such seems to be the lesson of our two years' careful experience with 
thirty semi-mutes. All, without exception, hungered for the expression of 
knowledge in forms, primarily addressing the eye, and unconsciously translated 
the speech of the teacher and the words of the text-book into such li^nguage. 
My observiition, extended to several institutions, has given the same results. 
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The better method, it is believed, will be found to be the teaching of articulation 
to susceptible pupils as an art, making no attempt to supplant a language, to them 
the only natural one, hy another which will always be to them an artificial one 
in the most real sense of the word. All mutes, semi-mutes included, crave a 
language whose elements are addressed to a living sense." 

If the limited obseryation and investigations I Have been enabled to 
make entitle me to an opinion, I should say that the articulate method 
of teaching deaf mates can never be adapted to the masses of that class 
of persons. That most may be taught to speak I do not doubt, but with 
the congenitally deaf, or those otherwise deaf who have forgotten all 
sounds, it must be done at an expense of an almost infinite amount of 
care and labor — ^at such an expense of labor, indeed, as to tempt one 
" to wonder how their parents could have been Mftuced to allow them 
to go through so much to learn so little." It is within the knowledge 
of all who have had experience in teaching, how much more readily 
those whose sense of hearing is perfect learn through the eye than 
throufi;h the ear. To substitute, then, in the instruction of the deaf, 
for a language attractive, graceful, and expressive, one that can at best 
be but a mechanical imitation of that used by hearing persons, and 
which can be taken from the lips of the speaker only after a long and 
painful drill, seems contrary to the dictates of a sound philosophy ; and, 
even after they have learned to speak, there can be but little doubt that 
this knowledge will be forgotten in no very great length of time, or, if 
not entirely forgotten, that the tones of the voice will grow more and 
more harsh ahd unpleasant, from the extreme difficulty of making the 
inflections of tones without the aid of a teacher. That very remarkable 
and gratifying things have been done by this method in training the 
more fortunate classes of the deaf, every one will gladly acknowledge 
who has had the opportunity of witnessing some of the results of the 
training in the Clarke Institution. Pupils of the most advanced class 
in that institution seemed to catch the questions from their teacher^s 
lips as readily as though they were posseissed of the sense of hearing. 
The pupils of the Boston school, being under the care of their teachers 
but a small portion of each day, do not show as, favorable results, yet 
some of its inmates are making good progress. Both of these schools 
are now experimenting in the application of a system of visible speech 
in teaching deaf mutes to speak. This system is the invention of 
Prof. A. M. Bell, of London : '^ The fundamental principle of the sys- 
tem is, that all relations of sound are symbolized by relations of form. 
Each organ and each mode of organic action concerned in the production. 
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or modification of sound has its appropriate symbol ;' and all sounds of 
the same nature produced at different parts of the mouth are repre- 
sented bj a single symbol turned in a direction corresponding to the 
organic position." Mr. Philbrick regards this as *^a new and powerful 
instrumentality in the instruction of deaf mutes." 

One question, and that the practical one, remains for your considera- 
tion. That question is, whether the scheme of making the education of 
deaf mutes, the blind, and imbeciles (for the question will embrace all, 
if any, of these classes of unfortunates) a part of the public school sys- 
tem in our cities and towns, is a practical and desirable one. If no 
special provisions were made for their instruction, every humane person 
would be compelled, no difference what the scheme might cost, to an- 
swer "yes." FortiTOtely, in this State at least, we are not called 
on to meet any such condition of things. Ohio has made the amplest 
provision for the education of all these classes — much better provision 
than any city or town can possibly make. The progress of such pupils, 
in schools where they spend but a few hours each day under the in- 
struction of their teachers, must be slow when compared with that of 
pupils in our State institutions, who have advantages in the way of classi- 
fication, trained teachers, and of being constantly under tuition, which 
the first>named can not enjoy under the most favorable circumstances. 
Add* to this the other advantage, which boys in our asylum for the 
deaf and dumb especially enjoy, of learning a trade which will enable 
them to earn a comfortable living in after years, and the comparative 
merits of the two kinds of schools, so far as this institution is con- 
cerned, is still more apparent. The Superintendent of the Hartford 
Asylum, speaking on this point, says: "I regard the mechanical de- 
partment of the institution as constituting a most important branch of 
our course of training, and an essential part of the education of the deaf 
and dumb. Most of these children belong to the honorable class, who 
depend upon their own exertions in some form for their support. The 
trades they here learn place them in an independent position, unite 
them to the productive classes of society, and give them the ability not 
only to maintain themselves but often to assist their friends." 

In thus setting forth the conclusion at which I have arrived, I am 
not unaware that I may seem to be opening up a question already 
settled by your Board, but in doing it I have been prompted by no 
other object than the good of the unfortuate class whose educational 
wants must touch a tender chord in every human breast. 

I do not forget, either, the comfort parents would derive from having 
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their children educated at home, bo that they may have a constant over- 
sight of their welfare, and enjoy their society. Yet, notwithstanding 
this consideration, and it is a weighty one, I think the balance of ad- 
vantages for having the class of children under discussion educated in 
the institutions prepared for their benefit is so decided, that every 
thoughtful parent will be willing to make the required sacrifice of pres- 
ent feeling for the future good of the child. 

I am clearly of the opinion that our present law for the admission of 
pupils into the State educational institutions ought to be so changed as 
to allow them to enter at on earlier age. 

EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS. 

In discussing this topic, it seems to me very erroneous conclusions 
have been reached by some educators. That these conclusions are the 
result of illogical processes of reasoning I purpose to show presently. 

Methods of examining teachers in the cities of our country are of the 
widest divergence. Some even employ their teachers without any ex- 
amination whatever, whilst in others the examinations, on account of 
their meager and superficial ^character, are but little better than none. 
In our city, by a wise provision of law, the members of the Board of 
Examiners are made inspectors of the schools, as well as examiners of 
their teachers. Under this provision these examiners are made one of 
our chief educational forces, and it may be doubted whether the Board 
of Education itself exercises a greater influence in keeping up the char- 
acter of the instruction given in the schools. They stand at the en- 
trance to the profession of teaching, charged with the duty of seeing 
that none but the competent shall enter. If there is anything in the 
adage, '^ as is the teacher so is the school," it will readily be perceived 
how important this duty is. It is a duty, it is true, that primarily at- 
taches to the members of the Board of Education, but from the very 
nature of the case, they must devolve the larger part of it upon those 
chosen with especial reference to their fitness for its discharge. But, 
as we have seen, the powers and duties of our Board of Examiners over- 
lap the mere office of excluding poor candidates from the ranks of the 
teachers' profession, and make it responsible, to a large degree, for the 
continuance in the schools of teachers who fail, or are deficient, in the 
discharge of their duties. Upon it also devolves the duty of fixing the 
standing of teachers in the theory and practice of teaching upon their 
reexamination. In doing this it does not depend upon the reports of • 
the Superintendent and his Assistant alone, but takes into consideration 
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the report of its own members, based on the observation of the teachers' 
school room work. This is a broad field of labor, but it can scarcely be 
narrowed without reducing the influence and value of the Board. In 
fact, it is just the field that should be covered by this important agency 
in a school system. Thus far the Board of Education has been singa* 
larly fortunate in its selection of its examiners. They have proved them- 
selves earnest and competent, and, at a very considerable sacrifice of their 
own personal interests, have been faithful in the discharge of their duties. 
And here arises a difficulty. Examiners would most undoubtedly be 
willing to devote more of their time to their work, thereby making 
their examinations more searching and truer tests of the teacher*8 ca- 
pacity, were they able to afford it. But it is scarcely reasonable to ex- 
pect gentlemen who are in business, and have their own affairs to look 
after, to sacrifice so much for the exclusive benefit of the public, how- 
ever patriotic they may feel. It would seem to be nothing more than 
justice, at any rate, that they should be paid for the time they are 
actually engaged in the public service, and it would prove a profitable in- 
vestment of money, so long as the high standing of the Board should 
be maintained. 

On the general subject of the examinations of teachers, it has been 
argued that they are of little or no utility, since candidates who succeed 
in getting good certificates often make poor teachers, while, on the 
other hand, those who barely squeeze through the examination some- 
times make the best of teachers. Hence, it is concluded that examina- 
tions fail of their object, and might be discontinued without detriment 
to the schools. No reasoning could be more fallacious. It is drawing 
a general conclusion from a case individual and exceptional. If the 
question were put, whether exact and extensive scholarship is of any 
value to the teacher, it could be answered but in one way. Or if the 
question were, whether A, who is a good teacher, but an indifferent 
scholar, would not be a better teacher by having his scholarship im- 
proved, an affirmative answer would be just as readily given. The one 
poor scholar who "just sqneeses through his examination,*' but who, 
through the happy knack of genius, becomes a good teacher, is made a 
note of by the disbeliever in examinations, while the nine other poor 
scholars, who do not become good teachers are suffered to drop quietly 
out of sight. These undistinguished nine might, indeed, prove very 
inconvenient factors in the discussion. We are often annoyed by the 
same kind of reasoning in classifying our pupils. The advocate for the 
advancement of some poor scholar to a higher grade is always 
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fortified by some instiinoe, near or remote, of ooe who was ex- 
ceedingly dull at one period of his Bchool career, but who Bub- 
sequently biased out into a wonderful brillianey of scbolarsbip. 
Of the thousand and one dullards who have made no such 
record, he makes no note. On his exceptional case our advo- 
cate goes on to argue most strenuously that percentages are no 
standard of scholarship, and that those who are low on examination are 
just as good scholars as those who have much higher figures, if not a 
little better. It is in view of such reasoning as this, that one might 
well be reconciled to see logic, notwithstanding the pressure of work 
imposed on pupils by our present course of study, introduced as an ad- 
ditional branch of instruction into every grade of our schools. To 
assert, then, that good scholars, as a class, make no better teachers than 
poor scholars, as a class, is to set at defiance all the laws of philosophy 
and common s^nse. This being true, it becomes important to school 
authorities to ascertain who among applicants for employment are the 
good, and who the poor scholars. I am fully persuaded that schools in 
general are suffering more from defective scholarship on the part of 
teachers than from almost any other cause. It would seem that a very 
little learning would be sufficient to enable one to teach the three R's, 
but it is not so much what is to be taught, as the how to teach it, that 
requires scholarship. To teach any branch well one must know it 
thoroughly, and be able to express himself intelligibly about it. In 
other words, to teach one thing well one must know many other things, 
and to be able to talk clearly on it be must possess the habit ot 
thought, begotten of a long and systematic training of the mind, in the 
looking at a thing from many points of view. Now, whether a teacher 
has such scholarship, and has been through such a course of training, 
can be ascertained by a Board of Examiners that is wise enough to 
know its business. Such a board may not have the means of determin- 
ing a candidate's practical ability, but thus much it can determine, and 
it lies at the basis of any eminent success. The candidate may have 
this scholarship and fail as a teacher, but the presumption will always 
be in his favor. He may fail in scholarship and yet be tolerably suc- 
cessful as a teacher (for it is impossible for him to reach the highest 
standard under such circumstances), but his case will be exceptional. 
I do not doubt that many teachers fail in governing their schools more 
from want of that self control and fertility in resources that the training 
of scholarship gives, than from any inherent weakness. 
But, in addition to the scholarship of candidates coming before boards 
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for TC-examinatioD, it is not impossible in cities and towns, to determine 
witb a considerable degree of exactness their teaching ability. This, as 
has been already intimated, has been fully verified in our own city. 
And this is one great advantage of issuing certificates for a limited time. 
The chief purpose of a re-examination, wh^re the candidate has done 
well in the several branches at a previous examination, should be to as- 
certain his success as a practical teacher. Having once shown a fair 
knowledge of these branches, it is not necessary that candidates should 
be worried to no purpose by being compelled to go over them again and 
again. One or two subjects pertaining to general culture, such as liter- 
ature and history, may be examined on very profitably more than once. 
They serve to keep the mind fresh and active, and prevent its falling 
into the much-to*be-dreaded ruts of the mechanical routine of the fossil- 
ized pedagogue. 

It is undoubtedly desirable that our Board of Examiners should, in 
its examinations, lay greater stress on methods of instruction and their 
philosophy. It is impossible to attach too much importance to this 
department of pedagogics; but to examine candidates in it with thor- 
oughness would demand more time than the board can well devote to 
the purpose. 

It is a question for the consideration of the examiners of our schools, 
whether they should not, after a specified time, say one year, require all 
candidates for certificates to pass an examination in the elements of 
music and drawing, in addition to the branches* now on its list. I need 
not here go over the arguments by which I have come to the conclusion, 
that successful instruction in the arts in the higher classes of our 
schools can only be given with greatest efficiency by a master of 
those arts. I make no question, however, that the elements of music 
and drawing may be generally taught in the lower grades by their reg- 
ular teachers, as well as by the special teachers, and possibly better. 
If it is the design of the Board of Education to rely in the future 
mainly upon the regular teachers to give this instruction — and its pol- 
icy seems to be settled in that direction — then they should be tested as 
to their capacity for doing the work. 

EMPLOYMENT OF TEACHERS. 

In a great school system, it is difficult to devise such a scheme for the 
payment of salaries as shall always insure the highest wages to the best 
teachers. All such schemes, however perfect they may have seemed in 
theory, have been found so defective, whenever the attempt has been 
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made to carry them into practice, that they have been almost universally 
abandoned, except for a few -of the hij^her positions. Yet that the best 
work should receive the best pay, would seem to be the correct principle 
in hiring laborers in any field. How to ascertain who do the best work 
is one great difficulty; how always to get the best salaries into their 
hands has not unfrequently been found another. The salaries in our own 
schools were, some years ago, scaled to some extent on the principle 
named. The assistant teachers below the first male assistants were di- 
vided into four classes, the teachers in each class receiving a certain 
sum, the local trustees of each district classifying these teachers at the 
time of their appointment. It may have been a desire to escape a duty 
not always the most pleasant, that induced trustees to change the plan 
to the present one of considering experience alone in fixing salaries. 
Whether this was the cause or not, it may well be questioned whether 
the new plan ia any improvement on the old. 

In this connection, I would most respectfully suggest that the Board 
establish a rule making all new appointments of teachers temporary, 
say for three months, the contract between the Board and teacher in all 
such oases terminating absolutely at the end of that period, and that a 
new appointment, either temporary or permanent, shall be necessary to 
the continuance of the teacher in the service of the Board. Such a 
rule would enable trustees to testHhe ability oP applicants for employ- 
ment in our schools, without binding themselves by a permanent con- 
tract. The rule has been adopted in other cities with excellent 
results. 

TRANSFER OF PUPILS. 

It happens, at each annual transfer of pupils, that a few, from dull- 
ness of intellect or other reasons, fail to pass to a higher grade. They 
are, of course, obliged to go over the same course a second time, and 
some of the former class are not prepared for transfer with their 
grade at the close of the second year.. I would recommend, in all such 
cases, that the transfer be made, whatever the deficiency of the pupil, 
for it seems monstrous that children, even of the feeblest intellects, 
should be compelled to grind over the course of the same grade for 
three years in succession. I would recommend in addition, however, 
that such pupils be allowed to drop any study or studies when their in- 
terests will, in the judgment of the principal of the school, be sub- 
served thereby. If this course is adopted, the lives of these pupils 
will cease to be made wretched by their being driven to work at tasks 
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which they are utterly unable to perform, and they will be permitted to 
devote their time to those studies for which «ihey have some capacity. 

REFERENCE BOOKS. 

It is difficult for the most skillful workmen to do good work without 
the proper tools. The tools of the teacher are maps, globes, reference 
books, etc. To deny him a proper supply of these, is to hamper 
him in h\\ his exertions, and lessen the value of his labor. To 
teach a child how to find out things for himself from books is no unim- 
portant part of his education. To get from Webster's Dictionary, for 
instance, all the information it is designed to give, is what I have seen 
even teachers fail to do. I would have certain reference books furnished 
the schools, not for the use of teachers alone, but for the use of pnpils 
as well. Provision has already been made for furnishing dictionaries; 
but we need more than dictionaries. There should be a good gazetteer 
and biographical dictionary in every school. In addition to these, 
there should be in each of the Intermediate Schools a good cyclopedia, 
such as the " New American Cyclopedia." These books of reference 
the pupils should be encouraged to consult daily. I do not think the 
Board could invest to better advantage the small sum of money re- 
quired to furnish the schools with these essential aids. 

HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 

No fact is better established than that the material prosperity of a 
community depends on the amount of intellectual and moral training in 
that community. A training in the common branches of learning fits 
citizens to labor in the various callings in life with deftness in accord- 
ance with forms and methods already established ; the broader training 
stimulates the mind into an intenser activity, so that it breaks over the 
barriers of these established forms, and creates improved ones better 
adapted to a civilization growing more and more greedy in its demands, 
and exacting greater perfection of every work of head or hand. In 
other words, the more thinking there is^done in a community the greater 
the productive labor in that community, and the more comfortable wili 
life be among all classes. So well satisfied have the most cultured 
peoples everywheve become of this, that not only is there an immense 
activity among them in establishing schools of technology, drawing 
schools, etc., for training youth for the various kinds of skilled labor, 
but general culture has also received a powerful impulse. High schools 
are becoming more firmly established, from year to year, as an integral 
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part of the great common sobool system, and the number that partici- 
pate in their benefits is growing constantly larger. It i« one of the 
chief glories of this common school system, based gn an idea as grand 
as it is beneficent, that it makes possible to every infant just toddling 
into our primary schools, without distinction as to property or social 
standing, an education that will fit him to strike for the loftiest prizes 
for which the cunning hand or thinking brain can ever contend. The 
influence such a possibility exercises in a community we have no unit to 
measure. It is a fine spiritual essence penetrating into dreary homes, 
and kindling in the hearts of their occupants a desire for a better life, 
and a determination to achieve it. 

The graduates of our High Schools are found in every vocation of a 
city's busy life, and they are doing their work well. It is true these 
schools do not afford the means for the highest culture, but they do give 
an education, so far as it goes, honest and substantial — devoid of char- 
latan pretense, and an excellent foundation for a future edifice of sym- 
metrical attainments. 

I had hoped to be able to announce in this report that that institution 
which was to provide for our youth, at their own doors, the means of 
this higher education, had begun its noble work, but, I am constrained 
to say, the Cincinnati University is yet among the things to be. I can 
only reiterate what I have before said on this subject : Cincinnati needs 
her university more than she needs her Southern Railroad. Give us a 
great institution of learning that shall train the intellect of our youth 
to conceive, and stir their ambition to execute, great projects, and they 
will compel prosperity for their city. 

When the university has been established, and its plan of operations 
developed, an effort should be made to harmonize the courses of study 
in the several grades of our schools, so that they may be molded 
into a conjtinuous course, reaching from the lowest grade to the highest 
without a single break, and conforming to the wisest educational views 
of the times. 

IN MEMORIAM. 

In addition to the loss sustained by the schools in the death of Mrs. 
Nason, a noble woman and a teacher excelled by none in the city, 
whose character is truthfully and fittingly portrayed in the report of 
the Principal of the Hughes High School, it is proper that record 
should be made in this report of the loss sustained in the death of Miss 
Lillie P. Maxwell, of the Sixth District School. Miss Maxwell was a 
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teacher of less experience than Mrs. Nason, but no less faithful and 
conscientious! in her work than she. In view of the struggles and 
labors of her short life, it may well be said of her, now that she has 
laid down her burden forever : *^ Well done good and faithful servant." 

CONCLUSION. 

I conclude this report by congratulating the members of your Board 
on the very satisfactory work done in the schools under their charge 
during the year just closed. To their wise and harmonious action as a 
Board, to their watchfulness as Local Trustees, to their labor and zeal 
as members of the several committeesf seconded by the faithful ex- 
ertions of their corps of teachers, is this prosperity to be attributed. 

To yourselves, to the Assistant Superintendent, and to the teachers in 
every grade of the schools, am I under the greatest obligations for 
ready co-operation and sympathy in all my labors for the improvement 
of the schools. 

Bespectfully submitted, ^ ':-' 

JOHN HANCOCK, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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REPORT OF 



ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 



John Hancock, Supei'intendent of Public Schools : 

Sib — In the following, I have the honor to submit to jou my second annual 
report as Assistant Superintendent. I shall not enumerate any of those various 
items of routine duty discharged under your direction, as they have been reported 
always at the proper time in detail, either verbally or in writing, and a repetition 
of them would therefore be of no value to you, and of little or no interest to the 
public, because the usual routine duty of a Superintendent of Schools is well 
known. As will be expected, I shall confine my statements chiefly to the Ger- 
man Department, and more particularly, first, to a few points which I took occa- 
sion to speak of in my last report. 

In order to emancipate the German-English Department of the city from the 
dependence on European-German teachers for its sustenance, the supply of 
whom is very fluctuating, and by no means sufficient and regular enough to fill our 
wants, and also to meet the question of the propriety of continuing to employ 
such teachers, it was deemed necessary to establish a German-English Normal 
School Department, for the purpose of training German teachers. Accordingly, 
on the 25th of September, 1871, the Board of Education created the German- 
English Normal School Department, to be in connection with the English Nor- 
mal School, and under the control of its Principal, Miss Lathrop. One Ger- 
man teacher, Mr. Karl Knortz, was immediately appointed to take charge of 
the German-English branch, and within a very short time twenty-five seats 
were occupied by female students. Although the first examination for admis- 
sion into the German-English Normal Department had to be a quite liberal 
one, as otherwise, under the existing circumstances, we should not have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining candidates, yet after the first course, ending June, 1872, 
thirteen graduates of said department received their diplomas. It was deemed 
expedient, by the Committee on Normal School, to have an additional German 
teacher appointed for the ensuing year, in the person of Miss Mary Lender 
formerly of the First District. She will have to act as critic teacher in the Ger- 
man-English Normal Department. 

In future, it will be necessary to make examination for admission more strict, 
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as now efficient candidates can be obtained more readily, for the following 
reaflons : 

1. Because the establishment of the German Normal Department is looked 
upon as a success ; and 

2. Because the course of study in the High Schools has been so changed as to 
allow the study of German in the first year (D Grade.) This will give every 
pupil, who enters the High School from the Intermediate, a chance to continue 
his German. Doubtless many of the German -American pupils in the High 
Schools will improve such an opportunity, for the sole purpose of becoming 
candidates for teachers in the German-English Department. 

So those two important desiderata for the welfare of the German-English De- 
partment of the Cincinnati schools, spoken of in ray last report, have been at- 
tained, namely: The establishment of a Normal Department, and the introduc- 
tion of German into D Grade of our High Schools, by which latter measure our 
German -English pupils will have the privilege of studying German, from the 
lowest grade of the District School to the highest grade of the High School, in 
one uninterrupted course. 

The course of study for the German Department contains translation from 
English to German, and vice versa. This is, in my opinion, one of those branches 
of study which ought to be regarded as of the highest importance. The etymo- 
logical connection of the two greatest living (sister) languages, and their vast 
resources in literature alone, would be inducement sufficient to study well and 
learn to understand the meaning of every word and every phrase connected and 
disconnected in each of the two languages. But in addition to such inducements 
of a literary character, another comes in of a far more practical shape. It is the 
utility of a ready capacity to use either language, and to translate* from one to 
the other in the business intercourse of this country, which will be admitted by 
every business man. Now, in order to facilitate the comprehension of terms in 
either language, a different method of translation from one to the other was in- 
troduced with the beginning of last school year. A separate book for grara'mar 
and translation, used before, was dispensed with, and the pupils required to 
read and translate from their English and Germari readers respectively, from 
the one language into the other, always under direction of their teachers, and 
principally orally. By this method, it is evident that the pupil will take a 
great deal more interest in the reading matter — will learn to understand it 
better — and will also have, as it were, a large latitude of expression and idioms 
to conquer, in order to bring them under his command in the proper place ; for 
all is connected with the subject-matter of his reading lesson, and therefore 
more easily retained in memory than would be the case if word3 or sentences 
were taken disconnectedly from a grammar-book. The necessary grammar 
must be furnished by the teacher, and more so by practice and application in 
usage than by abstract rules. And as the reading lessons are progressive with 
and always adapted to the understanding of the pupil, or at least should be so, 
it follows that his intellect is never too much taxed. In fact, the translation it- 
self, in this case, is nothing but a definition to the reading, which definition 
would otherwise become necessary through or by means of the same language. 
But a mutual definition in two languages is of greater value, because it is more 
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correct, than a definition from the same language. It is better understood by 
the learner, because he has two different terms presented to him, which mean the 
same thing exactly — something that can not be done through one and the same 
language. 

The said change of methods in translation has already proved to be a very 
beneficial one ; even within the comparatively short space of time the new method 
has been followed, the improvement is visible very distinctly, and its success be- 
yond any doubt. One of the greatest advantages accompanying this adopted 
new method is, that every pupil who has become able to translate from his 
reader will also necessarily be able to understand what he reads, and the contin- 
uance of a mere mechanical uttering of words or phrases, appearing abominable, 
because meaningless to him, will be successfully abolished. All that remains to 
bring this method to perfection rests with the teachers. Our German-English 
teachers have undertaken this reform work with enthusiasm and faith, for 
which they deserve my thanks. There is a little more work burdened upon 
them ; they have to be prepared for the performance of the proper translation of 
the reading lesson by their pupils on stepping before their class. No book or 
guide is present to take the task and the responsibility from their hands, allow- 
ing them to be less activethan their pupils are to be; they must be thoroughly 
informed themselves, and possessed of all resources to meet the necessary in- 
qniries of the pupil, and to conduct the instruction to his benefit and to their 
own credit. But this is only as it should be also in all other branches of in- 
struction. In all cases and under all circumstances the teacher must be the 
master of the subject he wants to teach. It is very Well to have a text-book, but 
wherever it exists for the exclusive benefit of the teacher it must be detrimental 
to the pupil, and the sooner it is dispensed with, in such a ciise, the better it is 
for the respective schools. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether our German Headers used at prasent 
In the District and Intermediate Schools could not be exchanged for better ones, 
or whether a selection of reading matter from them could not be made better 
suitable for a series of the difierent grades, I have appointed a committee from 
the first Grerman assistants to deliberately investigate the subject and report 
their own, as well as the views of other German teachers thereon. Eventually, 
the committee is requested to propose the desired remedy. It is my opinion 
that the present books are ili-adapied for their purpose, principally for two 
reasons : 

1. They do not constitute a series, gradually progressive with the capacity of 
the pupil. 

2. Some of them contain quantitatively too much entirely useless and there- 
fore superfluous reading matter, whereas others are qualitatively in want of 
proper pieces for reading purposes. 

The result of the investigation of said committee of teachers, with their prop- 
osition for a change in case they should see proper, I shall submit to you and to 
the Committee on Course of Study and Text-Books in due time hereafter. 

There are now German-English Departments in every one of the twenty-five 
District and in all four of the Intermediate, as well as in both High Schools, 
with the exception of the Fourth, Seventh, and Twenty-fourth Districts. 
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The total number of pupils studying German at the close of the school year 
was 11,273, from ah average daily attendance of 18,973 pupils. They were dis- 
tributed in the different schools as follows : 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Attendance, 15,619 ; studying German, 10,153. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

Attendance, 2,692 ; studying German, 954. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

Attendance, 595 ; studying German, 144. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Attendance, 67 ; studying German, 22. 

It will be Been that, according to this, the percentage of pupils studying Ger- 
man decreases materially from the District to the Intermediate and from the lat- 
ter to the High Schools, the District Schools furnishing 65 per cent., the Inter- 
mediate 35 per cent., and the High Schools only 24 per cent. 

It is a remarkable fact that out of the number (144) studying German at the 
High Schools, 114 are of American parentage, while the proportion of Anglo- 
Americans studying German in the Intermediate Schools is about 2 in 5, and in 
the District Schools not more than 1 in 25 pupils. 

The subject of German penmanship has been twice brought up in the Board 
of Education during last year, but was left without any final settlement as to 
the introduction of text copy-books for the script letters. Consequently, in 
order to have as much uniformity as possible in the characters of the German 
script prevail in our schools, I have requested a committee of teachers, who are 
capable of mastering this subject, to give instruction in German penmanship at the 
next Normal Institute meeting. This must be done, of course, with reference to 
the established character of the German script introduced by the Board of Edu- 
cation, through the Committee on German Department, in March, 1862, which 
is still in force. I would respectfully suggest that the tablets be printed with the 
English and German script alphabet, of the best approved style of character, 
and one of them be placed over the black-board in every school-room. By this 
means we should obviate the necessity of the teachers writing the alphabet so 
often, which is at best a waste of time, and also be enabled to have a correct 
copy before the eyes of the pupils, always alike and uniform throughout all the 
school- rooms. The expense of furnishing such tablets would be a compara- 
tively trifling one, and their practical utility nobody will doubt. 

If hitherto anything else in our schools, for want of uniformity, were to be re- 
gretted, it would be the pronunciation of German by the different teachers 
There is probably no country in the world in which so- many different dialects 
of one language exist as in Germany. Although among the educated Germans 
the native dialects are improved upon so much as to approach to, and even 
meet, within a certain boundary of an agreed-upon grammatical pronunciation, 
yet there are very numerous points of difference still remaining. Such may be 
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observed more especially in a city like ours, where an influx of Germans from 
all parts of Germany is constantly throwing. In any one locality or city of Ger- 
many there is, of course, a regular uniformity of pronunciation ; and had there 
always been a freer intercourse of the whole German people, by traveling and 
commercial and political transactions, there would, doubtless, be at the present 
time throughout all Germany just as much uniformity in the sound as there is 
in the writing of the language. Serious complaints were made by some teach- 
ers, during the last annual examination, that their pupils in writing from the 
dictation of a German teacher whom they had never before heard were unable 
to write correctly, because they did not fully understand him. An attempt has 
been made, on my part, toward this much-called-for reform, which in the course 
of time, and with the co-operation of the German teachers,' is bound to result in 
success. 

Under rule 109, "Regulations of the Schools," one of the monthly meetings 
was set apart for the teachers of the German-English Department, to be 
held on the first Saturday of each month, from two to four o'clock P. M., at the 
Third Intermediate school-house. These meetings have been held regularly 
every month under my direction, and the records of the proceedings and 
transactions are in my possession and at your disposal. Permit me to state that 
the provision of the Board of Education to authorize these meetings was a 
very wise and wholesome measure for the promotion of harmony among the 
teachers in their social intercourse, as well as for the promotion of harmonious 
and uniform action in school matters, aside from the benefit of special in- 
struction the teachers receive on such occasions. The German teachers have 
zealously attended all these meetings, and they themselves very much desire 
their continuance. At such meetings I have always sought opportunities to in- 
duce teachers to consider questions of every possible shape and character per- 
taining to the public schools — even permitted discussions upon matters or sub- 
jects, the final disposal of which properly belongs to the Board of Education, as 
the legislative administration. As it is acknowledged to be one of the best and 
prime privileges, in a true republican government, that all reforms should come 
from below and work upward and concentrate finally in the administration for 
the benefit of the people they have sprung from, I believe in thus acting as 
above stated, not only to have concurred with the general republican spirit of 
the country, but also not to have been doing anything in opposition to the de- 
sign of the Board of Education ;i for, after all, we must look to the acting teach- 
ers for suggestions about a great many practical reforms in school matters, 
which would otherwise escape the closest supervision, and never reach the 
Board of Education, if teachers were restricted or forbidden to express and ex- 
change their opinions freely on subjects connected with the schools, even be- 
yond the limits of their own jurisdiction. Who should be so well able to judge 
of a superior method of teaching anything as the actual teacher on duty for such 
purpose? And why may not the teachers of Cincinnati improve upon methods 
as well as teachers from abroad? And who could be a better judge of certain 
systems, which are always more or less influenced by local circumstances, than 
the teacher on duty himself? 

In this country, where the principle of centralization of power of administra- 
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tlon in anything is fortunately very much abhorred and little known, we are apt 
to be kept more wide awake by our neighbor competitors than the people in 
despotic or monarchical countries, where competition is limited in many things, 
and can not exist at all in common schools, because they have to be conducted 
after a certain schedule prescribed by the sovereign power. No such competi- 
tion for excelling in common public school education is possible ; nothing be- 
yond the limits of the schedule is tolerated, for the principal purpose of the 
common schools for the people is : " The training of useful subjects to the 
ruling potentate." 

The less the state is allowed to infringe upon the rights of the community, 
the community upon the rights of the family, and the family upon the rights of 
the individual, the better will be the results in favor of civilization. Let one 
individual compete with another, let there be difierences and frictions in the 
progress of growing communities toward the same end, as long as one does not 
transgress the privileges of the other, and all will be right, and civilization will 
profit and gain infinitely more by this strife than by the other process, where 
there is no rival nor stimulant, and everything resting, as it were, in the same 
slow, monotonous channel, doomed to stagnation. 

One might have frequently heard, heretofore, some disputes by educators, par 
excellence, or ^even by teachers, about the best methods of teaching, and on 
such occasions invariably have noticed the introduction of the terms inductive 
and deductive, or synthetic and analytic methods, without perceiving a quite 
due consideration allotted to each. Sometimes it would seem as if each of 
these terms designated a certain clearly defined whole method pf teaching in 
itself, around which, as an axis, questions of discussion revolved independent 
of anything besides. Then, again, the inductive and synthetic methods were 
probably spoken of as being the same for all intents and purposes, and the 
analytic or the deductive method pronounced to be of no use whatever. Since 
common school knowledge or education can not be acquired by any exclusive 
department of science, to which those terms are frequently applied with refer- 
ence to certain methods, it was not well, in my opinion, to introduce into the 
common school methods of education such terms as would likely create confu- 
sion of ideas, because they were given as representatives of peculiar uiethodq. 
The sciences of natural philosophy and chemistry, for example, need nothing 
but induction to arrive at certain facts : it is their business to investigate empiri- 
cally in order to find truth ; the science of logic, on the contrary, has nothing 
to do with investigation and truth: its premises are assumed, and the conclu- 
sions must be in accordance with them, whether true or false. Here a method 
of deduction is used exclusively. But the instruction in most of the branches 
of our common schools requires a wise combination of induction and deduction, 
and of synthesis and analysis, in order to prove successful. There is not any- 
thing to be taught not connected with something else ; nor ought there be any- 
thing demonstrated without a practical application to something. It might be 
granted that in any method of teaching in our common public schools an 
iiidtuitive process should always immediately precede any other process in such 
a method of instruction. 

Now, we have of late, fortunately, received from the German another term 
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for the definition of a new method of teaching — the so-called " Developing 
Method." This is not to be regretted, if it were introduced only for the purpose 
of preventing such a- terrible confusion as heretofore existed among those 
apparently antagonistic vindicators of their own old hobbies, by sweeping all 
other theories out of existence. It is the only true and well defined methd6, 
acknowledged now by every one who prefers something lively, practical, natural 
and easy, to anything monotonous, artificial, mechanical and dry. This method 
of teaching comprises really all the good and essential points of all other 
former methods, and it is very readily understood. It is teaching objectively, 
or a teaching through which, as the name "developing method" indicates, 
step by step a new feature is developed to- the eye of the pupil. Thus, it is a 
method of teaching by which anything learned must have been closely exam- 
ined by the perceptive powers of the pupil, and established facts must have 
become clearly apparent in his mind, through the connections of which he is 
enabled to form a concept in his memory, and at any time afterward to recall 
this and subject it to the process of reasoning. 

The examination questions for the German Department will follow in the 
proper order and place hereafter in the contents of the Report. 

With reference to the importance of the branches of instruction in our public 
schools, I should place hygiene as one of the foremost. To become acquainted 
with his own self, and the laws which govern his physical existence, should 
certainly be of the utmost importance to everybody. Upon the physical con- 
dition of the child depends, more or less, the success of everything that is 
connected with the training and the education of the same. A syllabus of all 
the items generally and universally acknowledged as best tending to the preser- 
vation of health, can be readily adopted and taught in parts suited to every 
grade in our district schools. It is needless to state how easy it is to' prevent 
diseases by proper habits of eating, drinking, sleeping, breathing, dressing, 
exercising, washing, bathing, etc. ; and why can not a child receive instruction 
in all this even as soon as it comes to school the first week? Then, as the pupil 
advances in years and capacity, let him be taught cause and effect. He ought 
to learn why blood is essential in our bodies, and how it can be preserved in a 
healthy and natural state ; why nutriment is to be takep into the stomach, and 
what kinds of food, when and where, are best adapted to make us strong and 
vigorous; why and what kind of air we should breathe; why and how to pre- 
serve our teeth ; of what importance it is to keep the stomach in proper order, 
and how to do it ; why we should keep our skin and clothes clean, etc. All this 
may be taught even to children with little difiQculty. Everything from physiol- 
ogy and anatomy connected with hygiene, and therefore useful and important, 
if not essential to know, ought to be learned ; but it would be entirely superflu- 
ous to know, for instance, how many bones we have in our skeleton, what mus- 
cles we have, and so forth. The next step might be taken with reference to the 
eyes, lungs, ears and bowek — about their structure, and how to preserve their 
healthy condition ; the importance of vaccination, and many other important 
items bearing upon health and the physical condition of man, may be spoken 
of, and their causes and effects delineated to the pupils, with great advantage. 
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In many schools I see the custom prevails that the pupils, in marching to and 
from their rooms, are required to step on tiptoe, tn doing so, they acquire a 
habit of twisting their legs and bodies into all possible shapes. This is, to say 
the least of it, acting farce. Some teachers may be of the opinion that such 
contortions are necessary to preserve order and quietness, a« they might be 
heard to give orders to their pupils to that effect, to walk slowly and softly, 
even while they are marching on the stairs, instead of encouraging them and 
teaching them to take quick, firm and easy steps. I would res{iectfully call 
your attention to this, in my opinion, abominable habit, with the request to 
have the teachers directed to abolish such an unnatural, ungraceful, and de- 
cidedly improper mode of locomotion, wherever it is prevailing. In our large 
district schools a great portion of time is lost by allowing the pupils to walk in 
a slow, crawling manner into their r<5oms. They ought never to be permitted 
to walk in any other than a regular, quick step, in the school rooms as well as 
in the halls, and up and down the stairs. They must be taught to use a firm, 
light, and elastic step, without making any unnecessary^ noise. 

While it must be admitted that discipline is the first important lever in the 
complicated mechanism of our public schools, it should be remembered that it 
is nothing but a means of education. I regret to be compelled to observe that 
it is not so looked upon by some teachers, who mistake discipline for the object 
and end. We may occasionally see- a class l^ft in the " first position " in the finest 
possible order, quiet and motionless as statues, while the teacher has appointed 
a " monitor " to watch the class and report every transgression of his orders. 
The teacher himself may at the time be engaged in useful school work, but he 
forgets, that by putting the class into such a compulsory idleness, he is stupefy- 
ing and. killing the intellects of so many young ones as will submit to this 
treatment, instead of educating them. Pupils should always be employed at 
something while in their rooms, or they should be left at liberty to choose their 
own recreation at play in the yard. To compel the child to be idle, bodily and 
intellectually, is not only killing its mental cnpacity, but it is an unreasonable 
and severe treatment; for a child will never be idle on his own account, if 
physically in a healthy condition. If activity in mind and body is a virtue at 
all, let us be careful in cherishing and judicious in the restraint of it. 

Night schools have been introduced into the common school system of Cin- 
cinnati with comparatively fair results. On the part of the authorities — the 
Board of Education and the respective committees — no means have been 
spared toward making night schools a beneficial institution. Nevertheless, 
there seems to remain a continual jolting in the organization and the subse- 
quent working, which interferes detrimentally with the efforts of the teachers, 
and renders it doubtful whether the continuance of the night schools on the 
same organization would finally furnish sufficiently satisfactory results. The 
faulty point alluded to is found in the difficulty experienced, even by good 
teachers, of keeping the necessary discipline, especially during the firet few 
nights. This might indicate a defect in some part of the plan of organization. 
Having had a conversation with one of the Principals — who has charge of and 
also teaches in the night schools — about the failure of some otherwise excellent 
teachers to conduct a night school class, the gentleman suggested to me a meas- 
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ure which, if adopted, he thought, would dispose of all the difficulties we expe- 
rience at present in the management of mischievous and disorderly boys of 
eligible age, who infest the night schools, apparently for the purpose of "hav- 
ing fun," wl^ich means creating disturbance and preventing others from profit- 
ing by the school. I could not help indorsing his proposed remedy as a very 
practical one, and as it is of such a nature as to be very easily tried, I take 
pleasure in recommending it to you and to the Committee on Night Schools, in 
the following rule : 

" That a certificate be required from the employer, guardian, or parent of 
every boy, as a voucher for his sincerity, earnestness, and conduct in school." 

Printed certificates might be furnished, with coupons attached, which latter, 
when properly filled up, should be given to the boys, to be produced at school 
each evening as tickets of admission. The former should be delivered by the 
employers, guardians, or parents directly to the Superintendent or to the Prin- 
cipal, by mail or in person. 

In concluding, I respectfully call your attention to another subject : the 
teaching of music in our scliools. It can not be denied Ihat we have excellent 
results in this branch of tuition, for which our music teachers, and especially 
their leader, Mr. Aiken, deserve great credit. But with me, the question arises 
whether we do not allow too much in that direction, to the detriment of other 
branches of instruction more directly useful to the many pupils who leave 
school with the D Grade. By far the greater number of pupils belong to that 
mass of people who have to toil for their subsistence, and to whom a thoroughly 
sound instruction in the elementary branches of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
is of an immense value in their after vocations. I desire to be distinctly under- 
stood that I am in favor of all information, knowledge, and instruction possibly 
to be administered in our public schools ; but, at the sam* time, I should not 
permit any substantial food to be substituted by desserts. It is the substitution 
I should object to, not the substituting subject. When it comes in at the proper 
time, not guilty of an illegal appropriation or unjust assumption, let it be most 
welcome. Music is now taught as a science even in the lowest grade of our 
schools. Now, is it not really too soon to commence teaching theories to chil- 
dren in H Grade ? Would it not be too soon even in G Grade? We ought to 
know that, at such an age, the child abhors and is frightened at everything 
which is apt to be related to any theoretical or abstract rules, in music as well 
as in anything else. If it is compelled to learn such, nevertheless, the learning 
is not accomplished with so much pleasure and ease as if the subject had been 
sufficiently treated first in practice. Music -is always welcome to children, and 
it is astonishing to see their progress in vocal music under the direction and 
assistance of a good instructor. But this is, I think, more esp^ially the case 
when songs are learned and committed to memory first, without any reference 
to theories and notes. Besides the music in songs, the words and context could 
be made a very pleasant and interesting language study to the child, and would 
probably be of greater importance to the pupil at that age than the music 
itself. Every H Grade teacher of the district schools might ** speak a sad tale " 
of the troublesome time during the whole first year of pupils being at school, 
in teaching them to understand good language — to speak it, and to answer 
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questions promptly and properly. How gladly would he accept assistance 
from any source, if it were tendered him, and how appropriately and easily 
could such assistance be furnished by means of lively songs in words and sen- 
tences, through the music teacher, instead of his meaningless and mechanical 
syllable and note singing. 

I am under great obligations to you, sir, for the kindness and forbearance 
you have oflen used in patiently guiding my steps for the proper fulfillment of 
my duties, and for the exemplary tuition received from you in behalf of my 
present vocation. 

J. F. WISNEWSKI, 

AsiUtarU Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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REPORT OF 



SUPERINTENDENT OF WRITING DEPARTMENT. 



Cincinnati, July 1872. 
John Hancock, Esq., Superintendent of Schools. 

Sir — I have the honor of submitting the following report of the Writing 
Department for the past year. The plan adopted by the Board, of employing 
six assistant writing teachers instead of one at each school, has proved a suc- 
cess. The regular teachers exhibited more interest in the subject than formerly. 
Each had a part of the teaching to attend to. Of the efforts of the six assistant 
writing teachers, who so faithfully and earnestly carried out their parts in the 
past year's labors, I can not speak too highly. Their arduous duties were in 
each and every case faithfully performed. The result of the June examination 
showed a gain, in the general average, over that of last year, alike creditable to 
teachers and pupils. 

The plan adopted by the Board, for next year, of employing two assistant 
writing teachers, thereby throwing nearly all of the teaching into the hands of 
the regular teachers, will, I am inclined to think, operate well in the majority 
of the schools. 

The teacher's afternoon exercises in writing, held at the different houses dur- 
ing the past year, have developed a vast amount of latent talent, and I hope that 
more may be brought out during the ensuing year. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The pupil teachers at this institution have made steady improvement both in 
the acquisition of the practical part of writing, and the methods of teaching it. 
The graduates employed in our city are successful teachers of it. 

THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The writing in the Intermediate Schools has improved during the past year. 
The time formerly given to it, one-half hour per week, has been, I am pleased to 
state, increased ; and systematic instruction is now carried on. In connection 
with this I desire to add, that in my opinion it would be well if writing as a 
branch were introduced into the curriculum of studies in the High Schools. 
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One lesson per week would prove advantageous in serving to check the rapid 
degeneracy to Bcrawling, so frequently apparent in the hand-writing of many of 
their pupils, after being but a short time there. A good hand-writing frequently 
proves to some of the male graduates of these institutions a valuable " stock in 
trade " (I say this with all deferente to the higher branches of education), and 
I hope that some arrangement will be made to give the pupils at these institu- 
tions suitable instruction in penmanship. 

THE NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

The instruQtion given in these schools was far more systematic than formerly, 
nd I think it may be safely said that the enthusiasm and improvement mani- 
ested by the pupils was satisfactory. 

TfiE GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

The failure in the design of the Committee on Penmanship to place this 
department under my supervision allows me to say but little concerning it. From 
observation and inquiry I am led to believe that a lack of uniformity, both in 
style and method of instruction, prevails. The tenets of belief and practice in 
one house being at direct variance with another. In view of these facts, would 
not some official action by the German Committee prove advantageous? 

In conclusion, I would state that the recommendation made by Assistant Su- 
perintendent Wisnewski, in his report, that each room be provided with a chart 
of letters, giving the standard forms in both German and English Script, is one 
to which I called the attention of the Committee on Penmanship last year. Much 
labor and expense might be saved and much good accomplished by the adoption 
of this plan. 

Appended to this report are the names of the teachers who received the maxi- 
mum percentage for ability to write, both at the black-board and on paper. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. E. BURNETT. 

Superintendent of Penmanship. 

First District. — ^James E. Sherwood, Maggie, Burley, Julia Kellogg, Jessie 
S. Bennett, Lizzie A. Nugent, Margaret Maratta, Clara Bailey. 

Second District. — August H. Bode, Anna Hacking, Simeon Bloom, Virginia 
A. BasKett. 

Third District. — W. A. Fillmore, Sarah R. Dekins, Louise Muller, Emma 
C. Alley. 

Fourth District. — Clara C. Bodley, Janet Knox. 

Fifth District. — John Mickleborough, Kate McDonough. 

Sixth District. — Margaret Meuttmann, Sarah E. Hills, Kate Armstrong, 
Lena Theobald, Mary J. 0*Keefe. 

Seventh District. — Belle D. Linn. 
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Eighth Distbict.— Elfie J. Baughman, Pauline Rulison. 
Ninth District. — Margaret Kelley, Emma B. Garrison. Isabella M. Chappie, 
Agnes 6oul€. 

T£nth District. — Louisa Beck, Margaret Brown, Louisa Brunning, Kate 
Bannister. 

Eleventh District. — Eva B. Bead, Mary D. Grant, Laura O. Nixon. 

Twelfth District. — Thomas Scanlan, Marie Hirst, Mary L. Murray, Lida 
Hammitt. 

Thirteenth District. — George C. WoUard, Clemintina Barna, Emma 
Yillatte, Lina Wieser, Augusta Siebel, Clai'a Schmidt. 

Fourteenth District — Mary Bieska. 

Fifteenth District. — Andrew Knell, Jennie H. Jones, Louisa Johnston, 
Delia Webb, Ernst Betzsch, Ida B. Le Monde, Kate Knox, Sophie Burmester. 

Sixteenth District. — Anna M. Thole, Louisa D. Horsley. 

Seventeenth District. — Dorothea Baumeister, Marion Merrie. 

Eighteenth District. — Suliie Armstrong. 

Twentieth District. — Mary Haarstrick. 

Twenty-first District. — Kate Fichter, Minnie Wilson, Lottie Hermes. 

Twenty-second District. — Christina Williamson, Julia Johnson. 

Twenty-third District.— Sarah A. Corkhill, Celia Doerner. 

Twenty-fourth District. — Bi chard C. Yowell, Emma McClow, Carrie E. 
Norris, Emma Jones. 

Twenty- FIFTH District. — ^Tillie A. Moulster. 

First Intermediate. — Mary I^. Ashton, Phebe Logan, Sarah Schoonmaker. 

Second Intermediate. — John Akels, Peter Fox, Maria Flynn. 

Third Intermediate. — Edward H. Prichard, E. A. Renner, Kate J. Brooks, 
Fannie M. Piumer, Mary Benninger, Louisa Diekmeier, Anna E. Blecker, Mary 
H. Scheidemantle. 

Fourth Intermediate. — George F. Sands, Adaline Moyer, Evelyn McComas 
Mary B. Meltzer. 
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REPORT OF 

SUPERINTENDENT OF DRAWING. 



John Hancock, Esq., SuperinteTident of Public Schools : 

Sib — I have the honor of snbmitting to you the following report of the Draw- 
ing Department for the past school year, with the requeRt to give to the several 
suggestions, as to further improvement in regard to its efficiency in the various 
schools, your consideration and influence, in order to realize the expectations of 
the Board of Education and the public in general. 

The time devoted to drawing has been the same as last year, with the excep- 
tion of the pupils receiving instructions in German in Grades E, F, G, and 
H, who on account of that have to lose thirty minutes per week. 

DiSTBiCT Schools. ^ 

Grade H, three lessons of thirty minutes each per week. 

(f Q. U U It U tt U 

" F, one lesson of sixty minutes and one of thirty minutes per week. 

(( V it ti tt it tl tt It tt u 

ti jy tt tt t( It tt tt tt tt 

Intermediate Schools. 
Grade 0, two lessons of forty minutes each per week. 

If jg (( (( U U tt ft 

(t A tt U ti It tt tt 

High Schools. 
One lesson of forty-five minutes per week in all the grades. 

Normal School. 

Two lessons of one hour's duration per week.* 

It will be seen that, with the exception of the Normal School, the lower 
schools and grades receive more instruction, more time being devoted to the 
drawing, while the higher grades, especially the High Schools, receive the least. 
This certainly is an abnormal state of affairs. While the time devoted to drawing 
in the District Schools is certainly little enough, more time should be granted 
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in the higher schools, as the examples and exercises given require more time for 
explanation as well as execution. 

After careful researches in the annual reports of the different larger cities in 
the United States, which I was able to obtain, as well as from information obtained 
from gentlemen connected with the schools in such cities, I have good reason to 
believe that, as far as systematic and uniform instruction and progress in that 
branch of study are concerned, Cincinnati stands at present ahead of all, es- 
pecially as far as the District or Primary Schools are concerned. 

It is a very encouraging fact that the subject of drawing is receiving more 
attention from year to year in educational circles, from authorities and teachers 
in general. / 

Its importance as to application and influence in the development of industrial 
art, its tendency to refine and cultivate taste, to strengthen the power of observa- 
tion being more readily and willingly acknowledged than ever before, and the 
fact that even the Department of Education for the State of Massachusetts con- 
sidered it of such vast importance as to make it obligatory for cities with a pop- 
ulation of and exceeding ten thousand inhabitants, to have drawing taught in 
their public schools, and went so far as to appoint a Director of Art Education 
for the State, are ample proofs as to the^firm foothold it has already taken among 
the branches of popular education. 

Those facts should cause us to be jealoa» of our position and present standard 
as compared with other cities, which can only be maintained by continued efforts 
in securing and applying the best methods as to teaching that brancli of study, 
and granting it the time necessary for its further development and progress. 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

The instruction In drawing in the District Schools has in all the grades below 
D been under the charge of the regular class teachers. The teachers of Grade 
D however have been notified by me, at the beginning of the year, to prepare 
themselves and be ready to give instruction in drawing in their classes, as the 
Committee on Drawing proposes to reduce the number of assistant drawing 
teachers to four, who shall take charge of the drawing in the four Intermediate 
Schools and Intermediate Departments of the I6th, 17th, I8th, 21st, 22d, and 
25th District Schools, at the beginning of next school year. 

By a wise and liberal resolution the Board of Education authorized the Su- 
perintendent of Schools to cause the pupils of each district school to be dismissed 
once in a month ader recess, for the purpose of instructing teachers in drawing 
and in methods of teaching it. 

If the long interval between those lessons and the marked improvement in 
drawing on the black-board as well as on paper by the teachers is considered, we 
must acknowledge that this measure has proved to be a step in the right 
direction. 

The work of the pupils has been uniformly good, notwithstanding that the 
change of text-books for drawing was made in the last half of the school year. 
Such a change, in my opinion, should never be made except at the beginning of a 
school year, as no matter how prompt this change is effected it can not be made 
so simultaneous as it ought to be. Delay and confusion necessarily growing out 
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of it, a reaction is the necessary consequence, and in our schools has proved 
detrimental to success. 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The drawing here has been in all classes satisfactory, considering the above 
mentioned change of books during the school year, wherever the regular or class 
teachers having charge of the class during the time the special teacher gives in- 
struction in drawing as well as during the practice lesson, have shown interest 
in the work of their classes ; but wherever they have given the subject a cold 
shoulder or thrown obstacles in the way to success, such as expressing within the 
hearing of pupils their unqualified opinion as to the inferiority of the subject in 
comparison with other branches of education, or even use the time set apart for 
a practice lesson for other work, the results have not been what justly might be 
expected. Such cases however rare, have existed. The proposed change for 
next year in having the special teacher for drawing take charge of the drawing 
during the whole time allowed, will undoubtedly improve the drawing for that 
year. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 
During the latter part of the school year the Union Board of High Schools 
asked the Board of Education to have the supervision of the Drawing Depart- 
ment extended over the drawing in the High Schools also, which was granted. 
Pursuant to an resolution to that effect, I, at the request of the Chairman on 
Course of Study and Text-books of the High Schools, examined the drawing in 
said schools, and found that all that could be done for that branch without prop- 
erly lighted rooms, necessary material, and the few minutes per week granted 
for instruction, had been done. I made known my opinion and views in refer- 
ence to a more effective way of teaching that branch in said school.*^ in a lengthy 
report, but liave not been made acquainted with the pleasure of the Union Board 
in regard to the suggestions and recommendations contained therein, and there- 
fore have been compelled to do as well as circumstances would permit, waiting 
in the meantime patiently for action in the matter by that honorable body. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

The drawing in this school has improved more than in any other, more time 
being devoted to it, and more earnestness shown in its pursuit, as the importance 
and usefulness of a certain proficiency in that art as an aid to the teacher in her 
general work, though she may not be required to teach the branch itself, is more 
thoroughly felt. The time devoted to drawing has been divided between draw- 
ing on paper and the black-board, lessons in perspective and lessons in drawing 
from the object, as well as in methods of teaching that branch. 
Respectfully submitted, 

A. FORBRIGER, 

Superintendent of Drawing. 
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EEPORT OP 

SUPERINTENDENT OF MUSIC. 



Cincinnati, July, 1872. 
John Hancock, Esq., Superintendent of Publie Schools : 

Sir — In the report herewitli snbmitted, of the oral examination of the 
District and Intermediate Schools, just completed, I have noted, as you will 
observe, the proficiency of the teacher as well as that of the class in the theory 
and practice of music. 

The fourth Saturday of the month having been set apart for the instruction 
of the teachers of Grades E, F, G, and H in the elements of music, and in songs 
suited to their respective classes, an examination was held the last Saturday of 
May, the results of which, as well as the ability of the teacher before the class, 
are herein recorded. 

That the public may know more definitely what is expected of our schools in 
sight-singing, I furnish you the exercip.es which were used in the E, F, G, and 
H grades, copied from the chart I prepared for the purpose. It will.be seen, on 
a comparison of these exercises with the course of study, that while the G and 
H grades are not required to practice sight-singing, the H grade has exercises 
on the interval of the second from C to E, in half and qiarter notes — time kept 
by the teacher. The G grade exercises, as will be seen, involve intervals of 
seconds and thirds — half and quarter notes and their corresponding rests — 
time kept by pupils. The success which attended the instruction of the local 
teachers of these grades, under the direction of the music teacher — who had 
time, however, only to furnish exercises — suggests a modification of the course 
of stndy suited to the wants of these classes. The same may also be said of the 
F grade, which, by the rules, must study intervals of thirds and fourths only, 
but which have practiced, as may be seen, also intervals of fifths and sixths. 
So, of the E grade, it may be said that, though two-part singing is not required, 
the exercises herewith furnished were sung in some cases exceedingly well. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

An oral examination was held in the month of June, by the music teachers, 
of the pupils of the graduating class of the Normal School, in the theory of 
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music ; also in their ability to conduct a class in singing. The results of that 
examination, considering all the circumstances, were quite satisfactory. Many 
of the pupils had been necessarily absent much of the time as substitutes, 
thereby losing the regular lessons given to the class. Mr. Williams has given 
them instruction, also, on Saturday mornings. Some provision should be made 
for a methodical course of lessons at stated times, when all are required to be 
present. » 

I should not close this report without referring to the great advancement 
made in sight and song singing, as evidenced to my mind by a comparison of 
the results of the examination just completed with that held during the months 
of November, December, and January, as opportunity presented, in the District 
and Intermediate Schools. Without the hearty co-operation of teachers, Su- 
perintendents, and Trustees, such a work could not have been accomplished. 

In the future, as in the past, may our watchwords be Progress and Harmony. 

Respectfully, CHAS. AIKEN. 

Note. — The letters and signs used in this report, placed in the order of 
merit, are: m. (moderate); m-f ; g. (good); g-f; v. g. (very good) — the last 
denoting great excellence. 

^The pitch was marked by the pitch-pipe generally in use among the teachers. 
A deviation from the pitch is marked J^ or ^, denoting a half or whole tone 
flat, as the case mny be. Otherwise it is marked p. (perfect). 
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EXAMINATION OF MUSIC. 

EXKBCISES FOE EXAMINATION OP GRADE H, AT THE END OF 
SCHOOL YEAR 1872. 
1. 
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H GRADE— Continued. 
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EXERCISES FOR EXAMINATION OF GRADE G AT THE END OF 
THE SCHOOL YEAR 1872. 
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I 



EXAMINATION IN MUSIC 



OP 



TEACHERS OF GRADES E, F, G, AND H, 



HELD SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1872, AT 10 O'CLOCK A. M., AT THIRD 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 



1. Make the diatonic scale in the form of a ladder. 

2. Write the scale on a staff, placing under each note its letter and its 
syllable. 

3. In what kej is the above scale written ? Why ? 

4. What is the effect of a iC when placed before a note? 

5. What is the difference in pitch between B and BJZ? 

6. Why are jjs and J^s placed after clefs ? and what are they then called ? 

7. Write the scale in the key of G under each note, placing its letter and its 
Syllable. 

8. Write the scale in the key of F, with letters and syllables under each 
note. 

9. Give an example of the major third (3d) ; of the minor third (3d). 

10. How is the pitch of G found from a pipe that sounds C (3d space) and what 
is the interval called ? 

11. Of what scale is C the fifth (6th) ? 

12. What is a bar? 

13. What is a measure ? 

14. How many kinds of measure in general use, and what are they called? 

15. Give an example of two varieties of the smns kind of measure — (these vari- 
eties may be expressed by figures). 

16. Make five different rests and notes, and name them. 

17. Write five letters or marks that are used to denote expression. 

18. State the difference between the tie and the slur ; give an example of each. 
. 19. What is the effect of a dot after a note? Give an example. 

20. What is the name and use of ^^? 
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Third Intermediate ^ 

Fourth Intermediate 

Int. Dep., 4th District 

Int. Dep., 16th District 


'•'••■ 


Zl 


i 


::::: 


37.1 
371 
34.1 
18.2 

16.7 


Int., Dep., 17th District 

Int. Dep., 21st District 

Int. Dep., 22d District 


*.;:::: 


Zl 


zz 


..... 


34.5 
38.4 
29.2 


Int. Dep., 23d District ^ 

Int. Dep., 26th District 


36.6 
21.1 


Intermediate Totals 











24 


101 


317 


410 


302 


163 


76 


1404 


33.95 












Hughes High School....^ 

Woodward High School 


— 





zz. 








..... 


2 


3 
6 


16 
8 


32 
23 


49 
21 


17 
15 


7 
3 

10 

14 


126 
77 


29.7 
20.2 


High School Totals 














2 


' 


24 


66 


70 


82 

60 


1 

1 


203 


25.21 


















Grand Totals 


1226 


697 


666 


714 


861 


888 


972 


817 


472 


262 


151 


7719 


27.89 
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Accompanying Superintendent's Beport. 

Showing the Amount paid for Tuition in the several Schools j and the Rate and Gen- 
eral Average on the basis of Enrollmentj on the Average Number Belonging, and 
on the Average Daily Attendance, 
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Aooompanying Superintendent's Beport. 

Showing the Ages of Pupils in the several Sc?u>ols, 
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Tu^JBX.E: No, o. 

Accompanying Superintendent's Beport. 

Showing the Number qf Teachere Employed, and the Amount Annually paidjor their 
Services, from the Opening of the Common Schools in Cincinnati^ in 1829, to the 
Close of the Year ending June, 1872. 



YEAB8. 



For Tear Ending June, 1830 

" " « 1881, 

*' " " 1882 

" " »* 1883 

" " " 1834, 

" " « 1836, 

" " " 1886. 

" « « 1887. 

** " *< 1888. 

*^ " " 1839. 

» " « 1840. 

» " «< 1841 

u « a 1842. 

'* « « 1843. 

" " « 1844. 

" " " 1845. 

" " " 1846. 

u u li 1847^ 

" " " 1848. 

" " « 1849, 

'* " « 1850. 

« " '« 1851. 

" " »* 1852. 

" ** " 1858, 

" " '* 1854. 

" " « 1866. 

" « " 1856. 

" « " 1857. 

" " " 1858. 

" " " 1869. 

" " »* 1860. 

" " « 1861, 

" " " 1862. 

" ** « 1863, 

(( u « , 1864 

»* « " 1866, 

» " " 1866, 

" " " 1867. 

« " " 1868. 

" " " 1869. 

»* " " 1870, 

a li u 1871. 

« « " 1872. 



9 > 




ff 


to Teachers. 


22 


$6,196 61 


23 


7,936 67 


28 


7,911 18 


29 


6,408 26 


8Q 


8,371 09 


43 


8,648 48 


44 


11,480 48 


47 


14,999 06 


63 


16,846 87 


64 


19,901 10 


63 


19,604 85 


69 


18,394 .82 


70 


18,566 12 


76 


20,091 70 


78 


20,979 62 


86 


23,927 82 


95 


25,020 60 


97 


26,499 50 


127 


35,378 86 


187 


38,462 96 


148 


46,834 28 


157 


50,866 61 


160 


67,356 94 


193 


64,026 96 


222 


86,151 78 


225 


96,945 78 


222 


98,821 76 


240 


103,707 44 


252 


133,284 64 


282 


139,610 04 


317 


147,487 45 


841 


156,231 64 


348 


146,708 50 


855 


169,566 16 


378 


186,271 06 


873 


216,166 80 


884 


240,798 26 


396 


290,027 42 


418 


311,485 96 


439 


336,636 22 


450 


868,812 88 


507 


418,229 81 


610 


419,718 18 



1 

Note — ^The above sum of $419,713 18 includes the amount paid for tuition in 
the night schools, which was $9,457 83; but the average number of the teachers 
in the day schools only is given in the table. 
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TABLE No. 1^. 

Accompanying Superintendent's Beport. 

Showing the dumber of Claaes of Tardiness in the District and Intei-mediaie Schools. 



SCHOOLS. 


A. 


B. 


0. 


D. 


B. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


Total. 


First Dtetrict _ ^ 

Second District 








130 

586 

230 

77 

312 

462 

1,419 

644 

618 

584 

861 

433 

296 

691 

326 

208 

337 

96 

132 

78 

92 

59 

70 


161 
623 
311 
409 
586 
392 
619 
740 
529 
623 
708 
646 
386 
638 
247 
134 
390 
207 
463 
193 
260 
47 
19 


130 
1,067 
360 
446 
696 
506 
1,208 
574 
626 
621 
1,317 
681 
606 
676 
216 

72 
172 

66 
533 
178 
124 

61 

46 


219 
349 
200 
260 
616 
591 
610 
566 
785 
174 
1,408 
643 
961 
779 
319 
281 
546 
116 
726 
242 
261 
64 
117 


1,131 
963 
396 
520 
730 
488 
694 
603 
466 
569 

1,170 
762 

1,207 

1,016 
237 
177 
456 
186 
794 
.333 
279 
112 
212 


1,761 
3,58T 
1,487 
1,712 
2,840 
2,429 
4,450 
3,026 
2,824 
2,461 
5,464 
2,966 
3,444 
3,700 
1,345 


Third District 








Fourth District 








Fifth District 








Sixth District 








Seventh District 








Eighth District 

Ninth District 

Tenth District 











Eleventh District - 

Twelfth District 

Thirteenth District 











Fourteenth District 








Fifteenth District 








Sixteenth District 








872 


Seventeenth District 








1,900 


Eighteenth District.. 








668 


Twentieth District 








2,648 


Twenty-flrst Districts 








1,024 


Twenty-second District.. 








1,016 


Twenty-tliird District 








343 


Twenty-fourth District 








463 


Twenty-fifth District.. 























K 




r9 




District Totals.^ 








8,619 


8,920 


62,409 




.... . 


...... . 






First Intermediate 


46(3 
378 
299 
374 


918 
873 
543 
726 


1,281 

1,079 

1,332 

1,126 

66 

107 

278 

131 

36 

136 

71 

76 






2,665 
2,330 
2,174 
2.226 


Second Intermediate 






Third Intermediate 








Fourth Intermediate 


Int. Dept., 4th District 


'56 


Int. Dept., ICth District 


(4 

206 

29 

9 

41 


83 
234 
163 

4 
171 

77 
2 






254 


Int. Dept., 17th District 






718 


Int. Dept., 18th District 






313 


Int. Dept., 2l8t District 






48 


Int. Dept., 22d District 






347 


Int. Dept., 23d District 






148 


Int. Dept., 26th District 


7 






84 











Intermediate Totals 


1,873 


3,784 


5,706 






11,363 











Grand Totals 












63,772 














1 1 -; 
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TABLES JVo. 13. 

Accompanying Superintendent's Beport. 

Showing the Number Transferred in each Grade at the Annual Examination, the 
Number who have Failed to be Transferred, and the Number who have been in 
the same Orade Two and Three Years, 





TSA^SrESBED. 


Failed. 


to 

t 

SI 


CO 


SCHOOLS. 


















a 




E 

118 
94 
58 


F 

151 
131 
69 




133 
90 
84 


H 

212 
120 


B 

12 
27 


F 

"t 
15 





H 




: 


First District 


1 


Second District ,^ 




Third District 




Fourth District ^ 




Fifth District 


119 


120 


105 


140 


6 


18 




Sixth District 


193 

60 


202 
85 


193 
87 


270 

77 


8 
22 


7 
IC 




Seventh District - 




Eighth District ., 


176 


141 


168 


220 


17 


33 




Ninth District ..^ 


106 


113 


131 


144 


9 


2t 




Tenth District 


..... 


















Eleventh District 


186 
119 
97 


191 
140 
140 


301 
148 

229 


294 
168 
169 


29 
27 
10 


42 
29 
33 




Twelfth District 




Thirteenth District 




Fourteenth District........ 








153 


15 


45 




Fifteenth District 


112 


157 


169 


] 


Sixteenth District 


38 


43 


43 


30 


6 


2 




Seventeenth District... 


39 
84 


40 
3? 


62 
3? 


65 
67 


12 
6 


1 




Eighteenth District 




Nineteenth District 
















Twentieth District.. 


134 
62 


131 
65 


187 
86 


206 
78 


38 
8 


21 
3 




Twenty-flrst District..... 




Twenty-second District 


63 


64 


66 


66 


20 


10 




Twenty-third District 


16 


16 


3? 


58 


19 


3? 




Twenty-fourth District 
















Twenty-fifth District.. « 


3C 


48 


51 


48 


6 


G 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 



TO THE 



GRADUATING CLASS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

FOR RAY MEDALS. 



ALGEBRA AND GEOMETRY. 



Given 3a;^+5xy=87 j ^^ g^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
7y2— 8a^=16 j 



2. Prove that the sum of two squares, multiplied by the sum of two squares, 

is equal to the sum of two squares. 

3. Given a;*— 18i/a;=32— 13a^ to find the value of x. 

4. The value of a mixture was increased 50 per cent, per gallon by adding 20 

per cent, of alcohol worth $2.20 per gallon ; what was the value of each 
gallon of the original mixture ? 

5. A and B worked 5 days on a job, when enough remained to have employed 

C fourteen days ; A and C next worked 5 days, when enough remained to 
have employed B 15 days ; B and C then worked 3 days, when enough 
remained to have employed A 10 days ; how long would the work have 
required each separately ? How long would it have required the three 
working together ? 
• 6. Given the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle whose three sides are in 
arithmetical proportion, to construct the triangle. 

7. If all the diagonals of a regular pentagon be drawn, prove that all the tri- 

angles so formed are isosceles, and e^ery diagonal is divided in extreme 
and mean ratio. 

8. Prove that the three lines drawn from the angles of a triangle to the middle 

points of the opposite sides, intersect in one point, cutting off one-third 
of each line. 

9. To describe a circle tangent to a given circle at a given point, and also tan- 

gent to a given straight line. 
10. To construct a parallelogram, having given the two diagonals, and the 
rectangle of two adjacent sides. 
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TRIGONOMETRY, SURVEYING AND ASTRONOMY. 

1. Radias being nnity, prove that 

Sin, (A+B-fC) ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^ ^ ^^ ^ g ^^ ^^j 

sin. A 8m. B «tn. U 

2. /SiTi. a+co«. a=i/2; to find the value of a, 

3. Two circles have a common radius ; what is the radius of a third circle 

which shall be tangent to the two given circles and to the common radius ? 

4. If the tangent is the two-thirds of the cosine, what is the ratio between the 

secant and sine t 

2 ton. X 



5. If tan, 2x=: 



1 — 4 tan. *x, 



find the value of the radius. 



6. If the sum of two sides of a spherical triangle equals 180^, prove that the 

sum of the two opposite angles will also equal 180°, and conversely. 

7. Prove that every right-angled spherical triangle having one side equal to 

90°, has two angles equal. 



Show how to find the lost dis- 
tances ; and explain when and why 
the problem becomes indefinite. 



STATION. 


BEABING. 


DISTANCE. 


1 


Given. 


Given. 


2 


Given. 


Lost. 


3 


Given. 


Given. 


4 


Given. 


Lost. 


6 


Given. 


Given. 



9. Explain the cause, effect, and determination of paraUax and refraction. 
10. State the chief differences between the sextant, equatorial, mural circle, 

and transit instrument, and tell some of the advantages and disadvantages 

of each. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE 

GRADES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

FOB 

TEANSFER AT THE ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS. 

GRADE B. 

GERMAN. 

1. Write the genitive singular and nominative pinral of the following nouns 

in German : name, muscle, hear, heart, debt, shepherd, bed, right, game, 
army. 

2. Give the rules for the feminine gender. Place the definite article Ui the 

nominative case before the German of each of the following nouns: 
chorus, heath, hat, knowledge, ladder, shield, gate, gain, lake, tie. 

3. Translate : The life of Charles the Twelfth, King of Sweden, was an inces- 

sant war. 
The brother of Eliza, and Emily's brother, are Henry's friends. 

4. Translate : The strength of the strongest man is far less than that of the 

elephant. 
The general was more fortunate than skillful, more successful than brave. 

5. Inflect the German of the following verbs in the indicative present: to be 

able, to like, to be willing, to be obliged, to be allotted. 

6. Translate : My brother could have sold his houses, if he had wished ; he 

ought to have done it. 

7. Decline the German of the following expressions: the freshest, sweetest 

milk, ten brave men. ^ 

8. Compare the German of: rich, clear, soft, pious, glad, great, proud, strong, 

noble, handsome. 

9. Name the classes of verbs that are regular. Give the principal parts of the 

German of : to lift, to flow, to beg, to order, to devour. 
10. Translate : the man would have been saved, if he had cried for help. 

Your sister and your cousin would have been invited to the ball if they 

had been here. 
Since this man is industrious and honest, he is esteemed by everybody. 
Fish are caught with nets. 
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11. Translate : I shall give the money to him who is the most industrions. 
We haye the names of those whose money was lost. 

Here is the glass out of which he drank. 

Will you see the man who brought me the book that I lost? 

12. Translate : With money one can do much good for his fellow- creatures. 
I will tell yon all I know about it. 

With whom were you speaking and about what ? 

I shall write to my father, you will write to yours, and Bobert to his. 

13. Inflect in the present indicative active the German for : to eat, to see, to 

break, to take, to speak. 

14. Translate : The hiinest man forgets insults and remembers benefits. 
We must always return good for good. 

If the captain had been more cautious, the vessel would not have been lost. 
Misery should not have forced him to do wrong. 

15. State the points of difference between separable and inseparable verbs. 
What prefixes may be used to form either separable or inseparable verbs? 

16. Give the principal parts of the German of: to obtain, to search, to cross, 

to shelter, to translate. 

17. Place each of the following prepositions in a sentence : lattg^^ txci^, tot^tn, 

na6f, entflf0c«, burd^, fiir, o^iir, flfgfn, gufolge, 

18. Write in the pro|)er order of words in a principal sentence : a subject, a 

verb in a compound tense, an object of the thing, an object of the person, 
and an adverb of time. 

19. Write five sentences in which the order of subject and verb is inverted. 

20. Write two sentences compound by subordination, the former beginning with 

the principal sentence, the latter with the subordinate. 

FBENCH. 

1. Give the principal parts of PrencJre, Savoivt Eisoudre, SurseoiVf and Vtvre, 
Translate the following into French : 

2. Every thing is accessible to man. 

3. Persons who are gap-toothed can pronounce only with diflSculty. 

4. We reckon more than 360 miles, I believe, from London to Edinburgh. 

5. The less one sows the less he reaps. 

6. I perceive some sea birds near the shore ; perhaps it is a flock of wild ducks. 

7. When do adjectives require d / 

8. When do adjectives require de f 

9. When do adjectives require enveraf 

10. Translate into English: Saisirez vous bien sa figure p&le et blafarde k 
laquelle je voudrais que TAcademie me permit de donner le nom de face 
lunaire, et qui ressemblait & du vermeil d^dor^. 
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LATIN. 
1, 2. Translate: 

'^O miseri, quae tanta insania, cives ? 
Creditis avectos hostes ? aut alia putatis 
Dona carere dolis DanatLm ? Sic notus Ulizes ? 
Aut hoc inclusi ligno occultantur Achivi, 
Aut haec in nostros fabricata est machina muros." 

Inspectura domos venturaque desuper urbi, 
Aut aliquis latet error ; equo ne credite, Teucri. 
Quidquia id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 

3. Give the government of and rule in syntax for dolisy urbif equo. 

4. Divide the third line into feet, marking the quantity of each vowel. 

5. ff. Translate: 

"Forsitan et, Priami /ttenn^ quae/ato, requiras. 
Urbis uti captse caaum conwJsaque vidit 
Limina teetorum et medium in penetralibus hostem. 
Arma diu senior desueta trementibvs aevo 
Circumdat nequid quam humerU et inutile /errum 
Cingitur^ ac densos fertur moriturus in hostes. 
Aedibus in mediis nudoque sub aetheris axe 
Ingens ara fuit, juxtaque veterrima iaurus, 
Ineumbens arae atque umbra complexa Penates.'' 

7. Give the rule for the subjunctive forms fuerint and requiroa : the rules for 

arma, humeriSy CLevo, /errum, 

8. Give the derivation of /ato, urbisj eaaum tedorum; and the principal parts 

of the verbs from which come the forms convulsa, trementiht^f incumhens, 

9. Distinguish hostem from inimicum, nequidquam from frustra, and compare 

senior, 
10. Translate: Was it not owing to you that we were not banished? There 
are some who say that vice is increasing daily. (In the first sentence state 
what answer is expected.) 

TRIGONOMETRY. 

1. Draw a figure showing all the functions of an arc terminating in the third 

quadrant, and give the algebraic sign of each. 

2. Find tangent of {2a) in terms of functions of (a). 

3. State clearly the distinction between natural and logarithmic sines, and 

show how to construct tables of each. 

4. In a right-angled spherical triangle the cosine of the hypotenuse equals 

the product of the cosines of the other two sides. Prove it. 

5. Prove that in a plain triangle the sum of two sides about an angle is to their 

difference as the tangent of half the sum of the other two angles is to the 
tangent of half their difference. 

6. One point is accessible and another visible but inaccessible ; what measure- 

ments upon the ground, and what calculations will find the distance be- 
tween them ? 
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7. Draw a figure of a right-angled spherical triangle, designating the parts by 
letters, and write the ten working equations used in solving the various 



8. In any spherical triangle show that the sines of the sides are proportional 

to the sines of the angles opposite them. 

9. In a quadrantal spherical triangle given the qaudrantal side and two other 

parts ; show how to find the remaining three parts. 
10. Given the log. cos. of an arc 9.996083 and log. sin. 9.126125 ; find log. 
tang, and log. secant. 

NATUBAL PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Assume a closed manometer of any length and the column of mercury at 

any height, and show the pressure which sustains it, in pounds per square 
inch. 

2. To what height will a perfect sucking pump draw water when the barometer 

stands at 28 inches ? 

3. Explain the construction and use of the cistern barometer. 

4. The ratio of the receiver to the barrel of an air pump is as 2 to 5, what pro- 

portion of the air will be taken out in three strokes ? 

5. State the velocity of sound in the air and how found, and show that all 

sounds move with the same velocity. 

6. What is the velocity of light, and how do you prove it ? 

7. Define latent heat and explain how the latent heat of water may be found. 

8. Explain the thermometer and give the process of making and grading. 

9. Illustrate with figure, " Marcet's globe,'' and show what it proves. 
10. What are the essentials of a good lightning rod ? 

BOTANY. 

1. What are the essential organs of a flower? 

2. Distinguish between herbs, shrubs, and trees? 

3. What class of plants has true bark and pith ? 

4. Why must a plant be in flower to be definitely named? 

5. Give the outline of a leaf described by the terms, petiolate, stipulate, spat- 

ulate, acuminate, entire. 

6. Give distinguishing characteristics of exogenous and endogenous plants. 

7. Define the terms hypogynous, perigynous; and epigynous. 

8. Define the term phyllotaxy and give the law governing the alternate type. 

9. How are parasites classified? Describe each class. 
10. Name and describe three transformations of the leaf. 

ENGLISH LITERATUKE. 

1. Name the works of John Milton. 

2. Name the satirical poems of Dryden. 

3. Give an account of Locke's greatest work. 

4. Name five dramatists contemporary with Shakspeare. 

12 
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5. Who were the greatest Essayists, and what periodicals did they conduct? 

6. Give hrief synopsis of plan of Paradise Lost. 

7. Give the general character of the literature of the reign of Charles II. 

8. Who was the Prince of English Allegory ? Give at least one reason why 

his great work should be an enduring monument. 

9. Give general characteristics of Alexander Pope as a writer, and name three 

of his poems. 
10. Give general characteristics of Jonathan Swift as a writer, and name his 
three great works. 

G-RADE O. 

GERMAN. 

1. Underline the accented syllable in each of the following words : lobfit, 
^dmntiftn, betrtigen, 93frfu(|i, Abbangt'd, lebrnbtg, tfhxtot^, ba}teif(^n, ^amerab. 



2. Decline in both numbers the German for: our obedient son; this more 

beantifnl tree. 

3. Compare the German for: great, proud, mad, old, clear, strong, good, beau- 

tiful, full, kind. 

4. Give a synopsis of the verb ,,!oben" in the passive voice, subjunctive mode, 

third person, singular number. 

5. Inflect the verbs m'6^tn, biirfrit, Hxmtn, foRrtt, topQen, in the indicative mode, 

present tense. 

6. Decline the personal pronouns bn^ tx, t9 ; the demonstratives btf fer, ber, 

brrfelbe ; the interrogatives lofr, toad fiir einer ; the relatives toeldjfrr, ber« 

7. Give the principal parts of the German for : to bake, to tie, to blow, to 

drive, to ask, to be able, to snfier, to have weight, to lose, to shoot. 

8. Name the prefixes used in forming separable verbs. Inflect nirberlcgrit in 

the present, indicative, active. 

9. Put the following prepositions in sentences, ttnttxtt, b)a(|rrnb, flatt, burd^/ 

e^wt, teiUx, an (ace), auf (dat.) jwifcjen (dat.), jtoifdSicn (ace.) 
10. Write a sentence containing the following elements placed in the natural 
order of a principal sentence : subject, two objects, verb, and one adverbial 
element. 
Write a sentence composed of a principal and a subordinate sentence, in 
which the latter stands first. 

LATIN. 

1, 2. Translate: "Diu quum esset pugnatum, impedimentis castrisque potiti 
sunt. Ibi Orgetorigis y!/ta, atque unus e filiis captus est. Ex eo proelio 
circiter millia hominum CXXX superfuerunt, e&que totd. node continenter 
ierunt; nullam partem noctis itinere intermisso, in fines Lingonum die 
quarto pervenerunt, quum et propter vulnera militum et propter sepulturam 
occisomm, nostri, triduum morati, eos sequi non potuissent.'' 
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3. Decline: JiHafiHis, mUUOf die, 

4. Give the case of and rale for nocte, hominumf impedimenliSf partem, 

5y 6. Translate: '*Idem Divitiacus iBdaas respondit; Hoc esse miseriortfm 
gran!U)r€mque fortnnam Sequanorom prae reliquoram, qnod soli ne In 
oeeuUo qaidem qtierif nee auxiiium implorare auderent abeentisque Arioyisii 
eritdelitaiem^ velat si coram adetaetj horrereni ; propterea quod rdiqwM tamen 
fugue faeuUaa daretnr; Seqnanis vero, qui intra finis suos Ariovistnin re- 
oepisMvil, quornm oppida omnia in ejus poiegiate essent, omnes eruciatus 
tsaetU perferendi" 

7. Give the rules for the subjunctive forms ades&etf harrererUy reeipitient^ estent 

perferendi. ' 

8. Giye the derivation of eruddikUem, auzijium, facultaSj poiestaU, eruckUus; 

the composition of oeeulto and reliquis* 

9. Give the principal parts of gueri, avdereni^ and HorrererU; compare the ad- 

jectives miseriorem and graviorem. 
10. Translate : I told the boy that I had lost his hat. I am going to write a 
letter with my own hands. 

FRENCH. 

1. Give the principal parts of Pouvoir, BMuirey Omvenir^ Paraibre and Con- 

traindre. 

2. Give theyu^ure of Envoyer and the past definUe of t^Asseoir, 
Translate the following into French : 

3. Give me some English books, if you please. I have some but I can not 

give you any. 

4. Why can you not give them to me? Because you have not money enough 

to pay for them. 

5. There is a beautiful bird on that tree* My sister has a prettier one ; the 

gentleman who has just gone out gave it to her. 

6. The lady of whom you were speaking will come to see us to-morrow and 

she will give it to them. 

7. Is everybody satisfied that you are right in what you are doing? 
Translate the following into English : 

8. II y a partout de quoi rire et de quoi plenrer.* 

9. La justice pent suflSre aux anges, mais pour lea hommes il faut de la charity. 
10. Aujourd'hui I'habitude d'etre toujours sur les grands chemins fait qu'on 

aime moins son foyer, sa famille ; on s'accoutumne it s'en passer ; on a son 
chez-Roi partout. 

GEOMETRY. 

1. In any continued proportion the sum of the antecedents is to th$ sum of the 

consequents, as any antecedent is to its consequent. Prove. 

2. If two circumferences intersect each other, the points of intersection will be 

in a perpendicular to the line joining their centers, and at equal distances 
from it. Prove. 
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3. By what is an kiscribed angle measured 7 An angle formed hy two inter- 

secting chords 7 An angle formed bj two secants ? An angle formed by 
two tangents 7 Illustrate with figure. 

4. If the line bisecting the yerticle angle of a triangle, also bisect the base, the 

triangle is isosceles. Prove. 

5. If the sides of any pentagon be produced to meet, the angles formed by 

these lines, are together equal to two right angles. Prove. 

6. If the angles adjacent to one base of a trapezoid be equal, those adjacent to 

the other base will be equal also. Prove. 

7. The sum of the four lines, drawn to the vertices of a quadrilateral, from 

any point except the intersection of the diagonals, is greater than the sum 
of the diagonals. Prove. 

8. If two circumferences of unequal radii be described from the same center, 

the shortest distance between them will be measured on a line passing 
through the center. Prove. 

9. If the sides of a trapezoid are equal, the angles formed at each base will be 

equal. Prove. 
10. How many degrees in each angle of a regular polyglon of six sides ? In 
laying a close pavement, tiles of what regular geometrical figure will 
allow of the least number of corners occurring at any one point ? 

HISTORY. 

1. What were the qualities of Frederick the Great as a man and as a general? 

What was the cause and result of one of his wars ? 

2. Name three important causes which led to the French Revolution of 1789. 

Name three prominent persons concerned in it. 

3. Mention in the order of their occurrence four important events in the life 

of Bonaparte. 

4. Name the revolutions in France since the one of 1789. 

5. Why was the Revolution of 1688 important? 

6.« Mention two ways in which Richelieu contributed to the glory of France. 

7. Name two wars in which France was engaged during the life of Louis XIV, 

with the place and date of the peace in each. 

8. What conquests did Charles XII make ? Whom did he overthrow 7 What 

was his greatest battle and its date ? 

9. In whose cause was the battle of Culloden fought? 

10. What was the greatest success gained by the English Reform party ? 

GRADE D. 

LATIN. 

1. Compare mtUtm, ojtper, gracilis^ primua and dives. 

2. What are deponent verbs? What active forms and what passive meanings 

do active deponent verbs take 7 

3. Give the principal parts of of spoliare in both voices and the English of each. 

Write and translate the principal parts of /ero in both voices. 
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4. Inflect venire throagh the imperative mode of both voices. 
6. Write the adjectives governing the genitive ; the ablative. • 

6. Give the infinitive mode and the gerunds of eo, 

7. Translate : Certnm est omnen occasionem ezercendi virtatem arrtpi a Caio. 

Decline : Caio. Give the other form of ezercendi virtutem, and the rule 
for the change. 

8. Translate: Must we not eat that we may live? The grapes should not be 

plucked by the boys. Bule for boys, 

9. Translate : He can not swim in the middle of the waters, can he ? Bule for 

waters. 
10. Translate: Num Christiani est irse suie servire. Moriendumest omnibus, 
quia omnes peccaverunt. Bule for tree and omnibus, 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1. Mention four secretions which aid in the changes in the food* 

2. What is a gland? Name the two largest glands in the body. 

3. What is the difference, in structure, between an artery and a vein ? 

4. Name the three divisions of the brain, with the special functions of each. 

5. Mention three ways in which blood is purified in the body. 

6. Name all the digestive organs. 

7. Trace the blood in its course through the system. 

8. When a large artery is cut, how can the flow of blood be arrested ? 

9. Give the three kinds of absorbents in the system, with their uses. 
10. Give the secretions of the true skin, with their uses. 

HISTOBY. 

1. Who were the contending parties in the Battle of Pharsalia ? — give the 

result of the battle and its effect npon the Boman world. 

2. Name two or more causes of the decline of the Boman power. 

3. During whose reign did the siege of Jerusalem occur ? By whom was the 

siege conducted, and what was its result? 

4. Name the three most important battles of Julius Csesar. 

5. What was the object of the Crusades? why so called ? and what the general 

result ? 

6. What battle decided the fate of Christendom ? Name the commanders of 

the armies. 

7. Into what kingdoms was Charlemagne's Empire eventually divided ? 

8. Kame the qualities of chivalry and the duties of a knight. 

9. Why was the reign of Henry VII an important epoch in English History ? 

10. Name two noted events in Spanish History which occurred about the close 

of the fifteenth century. 

ALGEBBA. 

1. Define impossible quantity, surd, m"* power, n**^ root, equation. 

2. Upon what one general principle are all the operations in equations based ? 
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3. What is elimination ? Name the kinds* 

4. Only what kind of radicals can be added or subtracted? Maltiplied or 

divided ? 

5. Having given the sum and di£ference of two numbers, find some rale for 

finding the numbers. 

6. 3/x~4 _ 3>/^fl5 p.^^^ 

/x+2 v/i4.40 

7. A person had just 6 hours at his disposal : how far may he ride in a coach 

going 8 miles per hour, so as to walk back home at the rate of 4 miles per 
hour, and just finish the walk at the end of the 6 hours ? 

8. 1 1 
-+-=3 (1.) 

X y 

1 1 

— I — =5 (2.) To find x, y, and 2. 
X g . 

1 1 
-+-=6 (3.) 

y « 

9. Two persons, A and B, could finish a work in a days ; th^ work together b 

days, when A was called off, and £ finished it in c days. . In what time 
could each do it 7 
10. Extract the square root of 4a— 12a«6«+d&H+i6aXcH-.246«cX+iec«. 
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GtUESTIONS . SUBMITTED 



TO 



GRADE A, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, 



TOK 



ADMISSION TO HIGH SCHOOLS. 



HISTORY. 



1. Give place and date of th^ first Frencb settlement in America. 

2. When and by virtue of what discovery ^id France claim Canada? 

3. Name the thirteen original States. 

4. When and by whom was Ohio settled ? 

5. When was Ohio admitted into the Union ? 

6. Name the two statesmen most noted for resistance to British tyranny in the 

beginning of the American revolution. 

7. Who were members of the committee appointed to draft the Declaration of 

Independence ? 

8. Which commissioners secured for us the aid of France, and when did she 

acknowledge onr independence? 

9. Give date, commandersy and result of the battle of Yorktown. 
10. Name the Presidents of the United States that served two terms. 
}1. Which PresidentB were chosen by the House of Representatives? 

12. When, and during whose administration, were the following States ad- 

mitted, vis.: Vermont, Ohio, Illinois, Texas, and Kansas? 

13. What was the last land battle of the *' War of 18127 Who were the com- 

manders, apd what the result ? 

14. What was meant by the ^'Missouri Compromise Bill,'' and during whose 

administration passed? 

15. During whose administration did the ^' War with Mexico'' occur? Cftuse 

of the war, and by what treaty closed ? 

16. Give dates of President Lincoln's inauguration and assassination. 

17. What was Lincoln's most important act ? 
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18. Name five of the Beverest battles of the American civil war, and five of the 

most prominent Union commanders ? 

19. What additions made to the Union during Johnson^s administration? 

20. Name four noted acts of congressional legislation during Johnson^s admin- 

istration ? 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

1. How may an active sentence be made passive? Convert into the passive 

form : " Ancient philosophers regarded the air as a simple substance.'' 

2. The tun rising, the clouds dispersed. 
The muy rising, dispersed the clouds. 

Give the case and rule for italicized words. 

3. Give synopsis of to lie and to layy in ind. 1st person singular. 

4. What is the rule regarding two negatives? Illustrate by example. 

5. Give all the participles, active and passive, of the verbs to rise and to raue* 

6. ^ake whai- you want, and use whcU suits you. Parse the words in italics. 

7. " Come back 1 come back !" he cried in grief, " across this stormy water." 

State the subject and grammatical predicate. 
Write the following sentences, correcting such as are wrong, giving your 
reasons. 

8. Who do you take him to be? 

9. Is either of the candidates worthy of support ? 
10. These kind of sentences are easy corrected. 

GEOGRPAHY. 

1. What country of Europe produces most zinc, the best iron, the most wine, 

the best cutlery, the best laces ? 

2. Name five important cities of England, and tell what each is particularly 

noted for. 

3. Name five peninsulas of Europe and the bodies of water by which each is 

surrounded. 

4. Name the five great powers of Europe and the capital of each. 

5. What is the religion of Greece, Austria, Sweden, France, Turkey ? 

6. What feature of surface determines the location of most of the important 

cities of the Atlantic slope south of New York city ? 

7. Name five occupations of New England people, and give the reasons why 

they are extensively carried on. 

8. What causes day and night? 

9. What makes it hotter in summer than in winter? 

10. Travel west from Constantinople; name five important cities you would 
pass through or within two degrees of. 
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PROBLEMS. 

1. What is the difference hetween the present worth and the proceeds of $690 

due in 2 years and 6 months, at 6 per cent. ? {Not counting three days of 
grace.) 

2. Nine men can build 140 rods of wall in 7 days, working ten hours a day ; 

how many hours per day must 8 men work to build 160 rods in 8 days ? 

3. A grass plat 20 feet square is to be surrounded by a gravel walk 2 feet 

wide ; what will the walk cost at 46 cents per square yard ? 

4. Bought 240 bu. of wheat for $288, sold } of it at a gain of 6 cents per bu., 

and the rest at a loss of 5 cents per bu.; how much did I gain ? 

5. I buy $500 worth of goods which I sell at a loss of 10 per cent. ; I then in- 

vest my money and gain 10 per cent, on J of it, lose 30 per cent, on 
another i, and gain 20 per cent, on another i; with the proceeds I then 
buy two horses ; what do I pay for each one ? 

6. Reduce .09475 of a ton avoirdupois to integers. 

7. Find L. C. M. of 169, 377, and 116. 

8. Interest is $50.75 for 2 years 6 months, at 5 per cent. ; what is the prin- 

cipal ? 

9. Divide 514 bu. 2 pks. 1 pt. among 13 men, and find what each one will get. 
10. What per cent, of the sq. root of 21316 is the sq. root of 191844? 

RULES AND PRINCIPLES. 

1. Name the three methods of expressing numbers. 

2. Define an abstract and a concrete number. Give an example of each. 

3. Define simple and local value of a number. 

4. Upon what does the value of a quotient in division depend ? 

5. What factors are contained in the least common multiple? In the greatest 

common divisor? 

6. On what does the value of any figure in a decimal depend ? 

7. What is the difference between decimals and common fractions ? 

8. Define percentage, and name its principal applications. 

9. How do you find the face of a note which has been discounted when the 

proceeds, rate, and time are known ? 
10. Define power, and root ; give an example of each. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Bought 3| yds. of velvet at 6f per yd., and sold all at a gain of 16J per 

cent. ; how much did I receive ? 

2. Sold 6} yds. of calico for $1^, and gained 20 per cent. ; required, the cost 

yer yard. 

3. The time past noon is seven-thirds of the time past midnight ; what is the 

time? 

4. A can do a piece of work in } of a day, B in f of a day, and C in one day. 

In what time can the three, working together, complete the work ? 
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5. Sold two watches for $120 each ; on one I gained 25 per cent ., and on the 

other I lost 25 per cent. ; how many dollars did I lose ? 

6. A bought apples at 5 for 4 c, and sold them at 4 for 5 c. ; what per cent. 

did he gain ? 

7. A and B agree to divide the value of a flock of sheep equally ; A takes 16 

sheep, while B takes 24 sheep, and ij^ves A $48 ; what is the value of a 
sheep ? 

8. How many rails, each 1 rod long, will be required to form a single track 

railway one mile in length ? 

9. Two-thirds of A's money equals | of B's, and both have $54 ; how much 

has each ? 
10. A bought apples at 5 for two cents ; he sells half of them at 2 for a cent, 
and the rest at 3 for a cent, and gains 1 cent ; how many apples did he 
buy ? 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 

TO GRADES B AND 

OF THE INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 



GRADE B. 

RULES AND PRINaPLES. 

1. In a rectangle having the area and one side given, how is the other side 

found ? 

2. If 24 horses cost $1920, what will 9 horses cost? Describe the steps by 

which jou would solve the above problem. 

3. What use is made of the greaUst common diviBor\\vi fractions? 

4. What operations may be performed on a fraction without altering its 

value ? 

5. What is a leoMt common muUipk^ 

6. How do decimal fractions differ from common fractions? 

7. What effect is produced on a decimal fraction by removing the point one 

place to the left? 

8. How many decimal places will be found in any product ? 

9. How may a common fraction be reduced to a decimal? 
10. Define proportion, and give an example. 

SPELLING. 

1« The manner sailed over the gorgeous curehipelago, 

2. The taaedi floats on the unduiatioM of the bouyant cUmotphere. 

3. The traveler descended into the cavern with a fiambeau in his hand. 

4. MaasaehuaeUs exhibUed her fuual eharacterietieB on this occasion. 

5. The leopard seized his prey with a fierce and savage growL 

6. The orator delivered an aggravating harangite, 

7. The criminal made prodigious effbrta to obtain a reprieve, 

8. PreparatioTis were made to disprove his prejudiced cusertions. 
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HISTORY. 

1. Who were the Huguenots? Where did they attempt to establish colonies ? 

2. Who were the Puritans, and how many of them sailed in the Mayflower 

for America? 

3. What means did the Connecticut Assembly adopt to save their charter from 

Sir Edmund Andros? 

4. For what purpose was a union of the New England Colonies formed in 1643 ? 

5. What was the cause and what the result of King Philip's War? 

6. What territory did the English claim in North America at the breaking out 

of the French and Indian War ? The French ? 

7. What was the final result of this war? 

8. What two Colonies were most active in their resistance to British aggression 

at the opening of the Revolution ? 

9. What was the object of Burgoyne's invasion? 

10. Where was the last great battle of the Revolution fought, and with what 
result? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. Name five cases in which capital letters should be used. 

2. What is the arUeeedent of a pronoun, and in what respects must the pronoun 
- agree with it? Write a sentence illustrating the rule. 

3. What is the difference between a common and a proper noun ? 

4. Write a sentence containing a reUiUve pronoun^ and draw a line under the 

pronoun and its antecedent. 
. 5. What is the absolute ease t Write a sentence illustrating. 

6. In what does parsing consist ? 

7. Write a sentence containing both a transitive and an intransiUlve verb. 

8. What is tense f Name the ahsolute tenses, 

9. What is conjugation f Name the four forms. 

10. Write a sentence containing the past tense of Aave, and one containing the 
present perfect tense of go. 

PROBLEMS. 

1. A house agent rents 7 tenement houses at $1.12} each per week, 5 at $1.25, 

and 11 at $1.50 each ; what do the rents amount to in a year? 

2. A man bought 3 lots of 80 acres and 1 lot of 40 acres, of Government land, 

at $1.25 an acre. He sold one-half the land at 3 times, and the remainder 
at 4 times, its original cost. For how much did he sell the land ? 

3. What cost .1875 of an acre of land at 50 cents per square yard? 

4. Reduce f of -| to a decimal. 

15 

5. What cost 4 miles 4 furlongs of railroad at $12.40 per foot? 

6. Divide 4.5 by .00025X80. 
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7. Find the Q. C. D. of 693,847, and 2607. 

9. What 48 acres, 3 rods, 35 perches of land cost, at $48 per acre? (Bj 
aliquots.) 
10. If 4.5 tons of hay cost $101.25, what cost 18.4 tons. (By proportion.) 



MUSIC. 



EX£BCISES 1. 



« 



i 



I 



w 



#— f- 



-t5»- 



^ 



1. In what time is this exercise? 

2. In what key? 

3. Write the syllables. 

4. Write the letters. 

5. Name and .use of sign over first measure? 

6. Name and use of sign over second measure? 

7. Meaning of /^ and of p? 

EXEBCISES 2. 

-■U 



I 



ga 



T 



S 



22: 



zz: 



8. In what kind of time is t^iis exercise written ? 

9. What key? 

10. What syllables ? Letters ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Name and locate five large cities in Asia. 

2. What are the extreme points of the main body of the continent of Africa ? 

3. Name the largest island of Africa? Its position in reference to Africa is 

similiar to what islands in respect to North America? 
4^ In what respects does the climate of Africa difier from that of South 
America ? 

5. Give some account of the Bepublic of Liberia. 

6. What is the separation line between Asia and Europe ? 

7. What is the principal occupation of the people of China ? To what articles 

is their foreign commerce chiefly confined?. 

8. What can you say of the coast of Europe? 

9. In what part of Europe are nearly all its mountains ? 

10. What river in Europe is noted for its beautiful scenery ? Where does it 
empty ? 
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MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. If 3 men can do a piece of work in 6f dajs, how long-will it take 8 men to 

do it 7 

2. If 2 lemons cost 1} cents, how many lemons can be boaght for bl cents 7 

8. A and 6 set out to travel from the same point in opposite directions ; A 
travels at the rate of 3} miles per hoar, and 6 at the rate o(4l miles ; how 
far will they be apart at the end of 10} hours 7 

4. If f of a pound of tea cost $|, what cost 6 pounds 7 

6. John earns $5} while James earns $8} ; what will John earn while James 
earns $35 7 

6. If by selling strawberries at the rate of 3 quarts for 25 cents I lost 2 cents 

on each quart, what would I have gained on each quart if I had sold them 
at the rate of 2 quarts for 25 centR7 

7. At 2} cents a quart, what cost 3} bush, of salt? 

8. The f of my money exceeds the f of it by $2}, how much money hare I ? 

9. If three times 3} be taken from a certain number, 7 will be contained 9 times 

in the difference with a remainder of 5 ; what is the number ? 
10. A and B bought a house for $1,200; A paid $800 and B $400 they sold the 
house for $1,800 ; what was each' one's share of the gain 7 

lBef(i)retbung bed IBnHTrre. 

(tlur ^i ZtttvM iu gcften.) 

1. 3n bftt ffti^tn Sanbern toiit^ctt btc JDrfanc jutocncn mii ctner Jtraft, too))on loir in 
unftrrem ru^tgrn Sanbflrict fcinc SSorflfOung (abrn. 

2. %xmin ht^ltitttt fetnen 3h unb fitl^rtc i(it abjt($tlt(( in l^&geltge, fum))figc^ laox 
btdrm SBalb faum guganglic^e ©rgenben. 

3. Die fR'omtx b^ttcu bte Attberen fQoiUx t^rcr ^clbfll^anbigTrit brraubt unb i^iteit 
bafiir ^tbxa^t bte mdnnli^ r6mtf(tie ^pxa^t, bad woli^l bur4^ai|tc riimtfc^ dtt^^t, hit 
flrrngt ^it^^VL^t, bit uni»ertt>itflIiciKn {>rcrflrAgfn unb SBaiferUitungrn. 

4. Stdwrilrn bilbrt bad 9}orbIt(!|^t <|ucr iibn ben ^immel, et'neit gl^ngenben IBogrn 
»0n etner MafTen, f)>telenbeii ilammt, lit fu^ mtt unbegretfltt^er @4fneat9fett tn @(^Iati- 
genltnirn fortbrtoegt. 

5. ^a^ etnem ^onat berlagt brr S^el bad in etner verflecftcn Soge nn^thta^ft, 
toti^ audgepolfterte 9}efl in tvarmcn St^ten nnb l&'§t bann feinr )>ie)9enbe Sttmme 
(iiren. 



iayrnnitKbiae.) 



@($t folgfttbe ®&'|^e in bte Seibeform um $ 

Der SSater belo^jnt ben ©o^jn fitr fetnen gletf . 
£)ie 2:ante (ai bie 9{t(l^te mtt etnem Sui|e befc^enft. 
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SBtl^elm totrb moreen )um SBergniigrn cine S<kM Auf *« Canb mat^n* 
3. !SertoanbcU folgenbr cinfati^e (&a>t in cinen )ttfammrtige|Odrncn ®a($ 

Der Slblrr na^rt Ttd^ bon gleiM. 

Der $BoIf n&^rt ft(^ i9on S(ctf((^. 
4* @e$t jum ©ubifftc ber folgenbeu ®a>e |»«t SetfiigitttgeR : 

jttnbcr ttxrbcn bott i()ren (£U(rn geltebt. ^a^ 9tH totrb tn ber jtu4ie benu^t* 

5* Sud^t jum 9rabifat brr fotgruben ®a(c jtbci ({rganjungen t 

Dcr 3a0fr f4if§t . 

Der DifnftfcrU'gf tflft . 

6, St'Ibft (tnrn (Sa$ mit rtnem Umflanb bed Orted« 

7. Stibei nud folgcnbcn SBiiTrrnt rinen )urnmmrttgf}Odcnrn <Sa$ intl einem fntgegen- 

fletlenben 93inbrt»ort(: ^dn^ttiitr, (£rbf, S(f4/ SDaffer. 
B* 3^<M folgrube <Sa^e jufammett mit ^illfc rine6 brdruHbcubrti SBtnbe tocrtr d : 
Staxl ijl franf. jtarl fann ni'c^ audgcf^rn. 

9{((l^t btr flrigtgrn, foubertt bte tr^ddt ®(|^iilrr fe^cn bA^Sentcn a\9 tint yu^t an. 

( 9ttr i(&«ti 9<b(<r 5 1>ro|ent a»|tt)f e^en. ) 

Ueberfe^en. 

1. He awoke unrefresbed ; it was the fifth day he had Iain there neglected. 

2. Something whispered to the wearj Duhobret, that here would be the market 

for his picture. 

3. "It is a view of the Abbey of Newbourg with its village and the surround- 

ing land8cape," replied the eager and trembling artist. 

4. "Twenty-one thalersT' murmured a faint voice, just as the auctioneer 

was about to knock down the picture. 

5. " Fifty thalers I " cried a sonorous voice. This time a tall man in black 

was the speaker. 

6. Wt flolgfr ^itnt fegeUen |ie ^tn unb l^fr imb cnblid^ Auf ben itnaben |u. Det 

^nabe toat gnng entjiidt iiber bteren ^nbltcf* 

7. 6te f(titeuen fo lai^m gu fein, fie \<i\)tn i\)n fo freunbltc^ an unb famen fo btd^t an^i 

Ufcr, baf er meinte, fit (Af4)tn )u fonnen* 
8* 3nbr{f?n l^atten bte ^^toant ftd^ urn t^n loerfammelt, aid woUttn fte t^n beru^igen^ 
9. Sinfl lag er bctm Untergange ber ^onne auf wetd^em dta\tn an einem Sa^e. 
10« (&t mintt, bag er ge^en burfte ; er tvetnte^ bag er fetnc SBol^It^atertnnen berla{[en 
foOte* 

Ekglish Classes. 

GRADES B and A. 

TRANSLATION OF ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 

1. The child has its brother^s knife and its father's pencil. 

2. Do you line your coat with green or with blue velvet ? 

3. Is the teacher going into the house ; or is he coming from the forest ? 

4.. The scholar lays his knife beside his book; the child stands beside his 
friend. 
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6. My new coat is not black, but white. 

6. I write with the black ink of my sister and the new pen of mj cousin. 

7. The boy plays with the little dog, does he not? 

8. The ffcholare have the pencils of the teachers* 

9. The good children have beautiful flowers. 

10. Why is the summer more pleasant than the winter? 

1. 3fl 3(fr 0ut(r Srrunb, brr qtf^idit Jluit|llrr, no^ tin {ttngrr 9)ann? 

2. 3(^ \)aU ni^ti fur ben Saatr; brnn cr i9 nt^t mem Sreunb* 

3. T>itU^ IButi^ t.'t ntd^t tntcrefTant, fonbent (angtoriIig» 

4. Die fletgige Siene liebt bie buftenbc Slume. 

5* 34 Hrbe ben Sru(fHn0, ben ®ommer unb ben (icrbft, aber nii^t ben SBtnter. 
6. ®tf)rn <5te {)aitfer auf biefen ^ugeln? 34 fcbc toeber ^aufer, no^ t>H*U 
7* 3e met^r i^ ^abe, beflo me(r gebe i^ ben Slrmcn, 
8* SBrr ijl beljer, betn Srubrr, obrr bein Srrunb ? 
9. Diefer ^Mnn ijl ein 9iu|fe, ni4ft toaf^r? 
10* SBad fur 2Beller t'fl angenet^m ? 

GhRADE O, 

SPELLING. 

1. The scholars read the melanchofy narrative with extraordinary intere^. 

2. They exhibited much anxiety at the mystmotM disappearance of the tooii- 

derer, 

3. The defaulter had sufficient cause for his stMpieioYM. 

4. This personage enjoys the privilege of being relieved from rtdieu^. 

5. The building was celebrated for its beautiful symmetry, 

6. The tnt^utty of the impostor was beyond belie/, 

7. He exhausted his benevolence on the unworthy imbecile, 

8. The ava/dricAe tore down the jagged mountain side. 

OBAMMAB. 

1. Write a sentence containing a noun in the second person. In what case will 

the noun be 7 

2. Write the possessive case of the plurals of the following nouns : ox^ ladHf 

womanf teacher , attorney. 

3. Write a sentence containing nouns in apposition^ and draw a line under the 

nouns. 

4. Write a sentence containing the objective case of the pronoun J» and one 

containing the possessive of the pronoun she. 

5. Write a sentence containing the possessive case of wAo, and one containing 

ihaJt used as a relative pronoun. 

6. Write two sentences each of which shall contain an interrogative jn-onoun. 

7. In the sentence, '^ These scholars are excellent in their lessons/' what part 

of speech is exceUentf and what word does it limit ? 
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8. Write a sentence containing a verb in the past petfeei terue, 

9. Write a sentence containing the present peffed ienae of the yerb eat, 

10. Name the pronouns in the following sentence : " This is the same boj that 
recited his lesson so well." 

PROBLEMS. 

1. What cost 184} pounds of honej at 3} cents an ounce? 

2. Sold enough cherries at 6} cents a quart to come to f 13 ; how many bushels 

did I sell? 

3. Bought 2 hhds. 14 galls, of wine for $224, and sold it at 6 cents a gill ; how 

much did I gain? 

4. Expended $9,457 in the purchase of horses^ at $96.50 a piece ; how many 

did I buy? 

5. Divide i of 7J by f of A- 

6. Divide 14183600 by 472. 

7. Divide one-half of 64334f by f of 28. 

8. At %i a pound, how much tea can be bought for $f ^ ? 

9. What cost 25} bbls of flour, at 4} cents a pound ? 
10. From 5} times 24f take 6 times 18}. 

MUSIC. 

EXEBCISES 1. 



i 



I 



^p 



1. In what time is this exercise ? . 

2. What figures would show it ? 

3. Write the syllables, also the letters. 

4. What one note might have been used in the last measure ? 

EXEBCISBB 2. 



i 



i 



i 



i^ 



Jt^ 



5. What is the name of tt and why placed after the clef? 

6. Write the letters, also the syllables. 

7. Name and use of curved line in second and fourth measures. 

EXEBCISES 3. 



i 



I 



22=^ 



^ 



JZ 



8. In what key is this exercise ? 

9. Write the syllables, also the letters. 

10. Name and use of curved line under first bar? 
13 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

1. What peninsalas on the Atlantic coast of North America? What mediter- 

ranean ? 

2. What are mediterraneans ? 

' 3. What is a plain ? What is a Tallej ? 

4. In what part of North America are the highest and longest mountain 

systems ? 

5. What is meant by the dimaU of a country ? 

6. What is meant by a nomadie people ? Where may they be found 7 

7. Name the rivers belonging to the Mississippi system. 

8. What are the chief occupations of the people of the United States ? 

9. Name the countries of South America. 

10. What can you say of the forests of the Amazon ? 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Two boys bought 6 quarts of cherries at 8} cents a quart, and 5 quarts of 

strawberries at 6 cents a quart ; what did each one pay, if 4he cost was 
divided equally between them ? 

2. A man bought a cask of wine containing 24 gallons at $1} a gallon ; i of 

the wine leaked out, and he sold the remainder at $2 per gallon ; how 
much did he gain ? 

3. If 5 apples are worth 2 oranges, how many oranges can you get for 35 apples? 

4. A man has a job of work which 8 men can do in 6 days ; he wishes to have 

the job done in 4 days ; how many men will it take 7 

5. James has 8 cents ; Thomas three times as many less 4 ; and Henry has 

two and a half times as many as Thomas ; how many have the three? 

6. If } of f of a certain number is 16, what is } of that number ? 

7. A boy owned } of a sled, and sold } of his share for 75 cents ; what was 

the value of the sled? 

8. How often is ^ contained in f ? 

9. If } of a pound of tea cost $f, what will f of a pound cost? 
10. Divide ^ of 56 by } of 12. 

OBJECrr LESSONS. 

1. What is the difference between a solid and a liquid? 

2. What force causes the pressure of water ? 

3. What is that force called which causes the ascent of sap in growing 

vegetables? 

4. What is a thermometer ? 

5. What effect has heat on bodies ? 

6. What effect has a convex lens^n the rays of light passing through it? 

7. How is rain formed ? Hail ? 

8. How is frost formed? Snow? 

9. What is a lever ? If the weight and short arm of the lever be given, how 

do yon find the power 7 
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10. What effect would be produced upon vegetables and animals by depriving 
them of light 7 

mm. 

9 tx (Slefi l)ant. 

<Sm aup^ant tourbe td^li^ |um Xrtnfen nacff bent Slufft dcfii^rL 9luf bem iEBege 
bal^tn fam et an ber ^erff^atte ettted (&(|netber^ ooritbr r. Dtefer arbettete am offrnrn 
genfler unb f^atte rtntge %tpiti ntbtn jld^ Hegen* ®obaIb brr (S(et)^ant bit Slrpfel fa^^ 
ftxtdtt er feine n 9luffel bur^ bad Senfler/ Ij^olte etnen nad^ bent anberen tinb It'eg jlcti bie 
Sriici^te toobl r^^meden. X)ann trabte et vergniigt na^ bent Sfufff* (Sinee 2:aged, aid 
ber (&Up]i<int tvieber fetnen dtiifTrl tn bie ©tube jledte^ fla^ ber ©dtineiber mtt ber 
9^abel l^tnetm 91U toare ni^U gefctet^en, ging ber (£Ie)>bant metier* %m Sluffe tranf 
er ft4 fatt unb nal^m )ttm Ueberflufre nc^ ben gan^en S^luffel »otl SDaffer mtt juritd . 
91U er toteber 9or bad genfler bed ^netberd fam, bited er btefem fitted SBaffer tn'd 
®t[\^U Mot i^t^ecfen fiel ber ^ntittx s»on bem Zi\^ unb toar bid auf bie ()aut 
burc^nagt. 

(Cintnal i»or)tt(efnt.) 
duiti 1873. 

8tecl|tfcl|rei(ieit. 

1* SBie bad 9)ferb bed {^elben @4^trm unb Zxxit in ber ®4ila((t^ [» i^udft fein greunb, 
fein ®e^iilfe im grieben* 

2. 9cim ^elfen toirb jebem ilt^tere eine (S^linge itbergei»orfen, bamit ed ^tde ^t}}t, 
unb biefen Sitgelriemen gebrauc^en bie happen mit betcunberungdtoiirbiger ®efd!)td- 
lici^fetU 

3* Diefe burdji i^r ®tft fiugerjt furdjtbare @*lange, t»elcje et»a 4 guf lang unb arrad- 
bid toirb, mirb bon inbiantfc^en (^auflern )um 2:an|e abgeiic^tet 

A. Der 9»orgen bamihert iiber bieffiUJtej bie ^ara»atte f^ireitet im langen 3uge 
bie rattle, enblofe (Sbene (in unb fSrbert i^re iB^xitit m6f bem einformigen 2:one ber 
9)feife. 

5, SBammd unb <>ofen »pn 2eint»anb, tin fftod mit feibenen ©Ireifen bcfe^t, iiber 
Olrumpfe unb $ofm farbige ©inben freujtoeife gebunben, — bad t»ar itarPd ge»ii(|nli((e 

« (Srab* 

S3er«onflanbige unb bilbe folgenbe ©a|e : 

1. — SBinbe berjgnben bad 9?a(en — ♦ 

2. 3* begegnete'cer) auf — ©ttape* 

Der @((iiler fragte (t(() na^i — 5lufgabe. 
3* DerSlrjterbarmtii^f— • 
(gpolte nit — ♦ 
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4* ^thtn — 9u4ic Itcflt tin (BrlfffU 

SBn (at ben (^rtffel ttrben — ^u(i arlrgt ? 
5. Vltin Srubcr toeinte wege n — . , \ 

6» SRfin grcunbiDartct — ntid^. 

Det SetHcr bat mict— e<ne ®abe. 

7. 9ilbe cin (Stgcnfc^aft^mntlmit ,,{0'' nttb tini m\i„li<ff'', unb loenbe bribe in 

@a|fit ait» 

8. (Sr|<tt«te— . 

91U ber SDanbrnr brn fiSmcit crbltcftc^ blicb er f))rA((Io9 — jtcfien. 
9» Da f((Iud ber (S^rcU b{e ©aitrtt* 
Jtein^Saum brrOtenft ©(^ttem 
®((ct bribe @&>e in bir Sribeform. 
10. 9flbr tin Dingtvort mtt ber ^'^lU „nnQf', unb tornbr baffrlbr in rtnrm ®a|e an. 

(Pr i«eH 9cblcr5 9r9ient.| 

TRANSLATIONS, ENGLISH-GERMAN. 

1. He did not hear the groan of anguish that was ottered by his parent, as the 

door closed behind him. 

2. The tears were running down his cheeks, but nobody seemed to care. 

3. When Henry looked at him, he felt all his fears vanish at once, and instantly 

approached him. 

4. You do not look like a boy who has been accustomed to beg his bread. 

5. Meanwhile, the expected physician made his appearance. 

1. jDort im d^Iadfc^ranfr {tr(»t not} rin ®tiicf jtud^n. di tvirb nur ttoifrni bad turtle 

nttt Drinrm Srubrr. 

2. SBenn er tn brr ©rograp^t'rflunbr auf bie $AU)>tft£btr 3u(irm{tjfr'uttb auf bir fibrt* 

0fn ^anbrln unb Sflix^t Uqit, ba moStr i^ jle finben. 

3. X)u nta# <Spa§, !D{&'b4)en$ (^attr idf bad 0et9ugt^ nimmrr (i&'ttr idf mird fo fauer 

in ber @4;ule l»erben laffen* 

4. $nfo lrrnjtX)u nur urn ber (Eenfur tDiUen unb nidftt, urn beffer unb fliiger gu loerbcn? 
5* 34 muS erjl mein ©titd Stu6ftn (aben unb fann fie {a barna^i belaufd^en. 
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QUESTIONS SUBMITTED 



TO THE 

VARIOUS GRADES OF THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



GhRADE T>. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Wh&tiB AtahU-landf 

2. What can jon say of the coast of New England ? 

8. Name the Middle States, and the largest town in each. 

4. Which State produces most nee, and on what kind of lands does it grow ? 

5. What two States produce the most eoUon f 

6. In what lake and State is the source of the Mississippi Biver ? 

7. What three States lie west of the Bocky Mountains? 

8. Name the three great rivers of South America, and tell where they empty. 

9. Which is the leading country of Germany, and what is its capital ? 
10. Name the two largest rivers of Africa, and tell where they empty. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

1. Name two animals that are four-handed, and two that are insect eaters. 

2. Why are the " feline " animals so called ? Name five. 

3. What can amphibious animals do ? Name two. 

4. Name three birds that belong to the " waders." Why are they so called ? 

5. How do the feet of the "swimmers" differ from those of the " scratchers ?" 

6. How could you tell from seeing the head and foot of a bird whether it be- 

longed to the " raveners " or not ? 

7. Upon what kind of food do the " raveners " live ? 

8. Name the principal parts of the human body. 

9. What is the use of the muscles? 

10. What is the spinal column, and why should we sit or stand erect? 

MENTAL ABITHMETIC. 

1. Sold 9 peaches for 75 cents, and by so doing lost 6 cents; how much apiece 

did they cost ? 

2. Paid a man $72 for 12 days' work ; how much ought he to receive for 9 

days' work ? 
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8. A boy worked 8 days at 11 cents a day ; he gave to his brother 6 cents, to 
his sister twice as much, and to his mother he gaye as much as to his 
brother and sister ; he divided the remainder among 6 of his playfellows ; 
how much did each one get ? 

4. Bought 12 quarts of strawberries at 8 cents a quart, and sold them for one 

dollar and thirty-two cents ; what did I gain per quart 7 

5. If 9 men can do a piece of work in 8 days, how long will it take 6 men to 

do the same work? 

6. Henry earns 4 cents while James earns 7 ; how much will James have 

earned when Henry has earned 36 cents? 

7. Bought 12 gallons of wine at 16 a gallon, and paid for it with flour at $9 a 

barrel ; how many barrels did it take? 

8. If I buy pears at the rate of 7 for 9 cents, how many should I get for 81 

cents? 

9. John received from his brother Henry 4 cents, from his sister twice as many, 

and from his mother three times as many as from both ; he then lost 9 
cents, and gave away twelve ; how many had he left ? 
10. How much butter at 12 cents a pound can I get for 11 quarts of currants at 
9 cents a quart ? 

GBAMMAB. 

1. Write a sentence containing two adjectives, one of them in the positive de- 

gree and the other in the superlative. 

2. Write a sentence containing the plural of vaUey, and one containing the 

plural of woman. 

3. Write a sentence containing the possessive case of M«y, and one containing 

the objective case of he, 

4. " The bad boys refused to go." Point out the subject and predicate in this 

sentence. 

5. Write a sentence containing a regular verb, and one containing an irregular 

verb, 

6. " Them boys done their work, and then left." Ck>rrect the sentence. 

7. Write a sentence having a verb of the present, perfect, or second pott tense, 

and one having a verb in the future tense. 

8. " She seen him and I in the garden." Correct. 

9. Write a sentence having an adverb formed from true, and a sentence having 

an adverb formed from wise, 

10. " Him and her have went to their homes. Correct. 



I 



MUSIC. 
f 



m 



/TN 



i 



W 



±^ 



^ 



ZLa 



19 8 4 5 

1. In what time is this exercise? 

2. What is the name and length of note marked 3? 



10 
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3. What 10 the difference in pitch hetween notes marked 1 and 2 ? 

4. What is the name and time of the first rest ? 

5. What is the length of note marked 6 ? 

6. What is the difference in pitch between notes marked 7 and 9 ? 

7. What are the syllables from 1 to 10 ? 

8. What are the letters from 1 to 10? 

9. What is the meaning of each of the letters P and F ? 
10. What is the name and effect of ^S over last note? 

PBOBLEMS. 

1. Multiply one million five thousand and eighty-five by seven thousand tgid 

eighty-nine, and divide the product by 2363. 

2. Bought 56 yards of silk at $3.75 per yard, and 29 yards of broadcloth at 

$4.50 per yard ; how much more did the silk cost than the broadcloth ? 

3. A man exchanged a horse worth $187.50, and a watch worth $64,875, for a 

span of horses worth $310, paying the balance in money; how much 
money did he pay ? 

4. Bought 248 sheep for $1240 ; how much should I pay for 31 sheep at the 

same rate? * 

5. A man bought a farm of 84 acres at $75 an acre, and made a cash payment 

on it of $1,750.50 ; how much did he run in debt ? 

6. Paid $210 for 240 pounds of coffee ; what was the price per pound ? 

7. Bought 3 barrels of sugar containing, respectively, 236, 249, and 261 pounds, 

at 9 cents a pound, and paid for it with a hundred dollar bill ; how much 
change should I receive ? 

8. Bought 204 hogs for $1734 ; how many cows will it take to pay for them at 

$25.50 apiece? 

9. Add 508, 597, 86, 85, 498, 67, 978, 65, 79, 869, 67008, 468, and from the sum 

take 50909. 
10. Multiply 4204 by 6008, and divide the product by 2004. 

• SPELLING. 

1. The pitiful pditieian forfeited all claims to the office, 

2. His asgUtanis pursued their business with due diligence, 

3. She possessed a countenance of dazzling beauty. 

4. The diligent pursuit of science gives exquisite pleasure. 

5. He spoke in the language of the Egyptians, 

6. The sagacious elephant made sad havoc in his domicile, 

7. The Mississippi and Missouri are important rivers of the northern hemisphere, 

8. Massachusetts and Qmnectieut are noted for their schools. 



^pta^U^tt. 



1. B^ttiU fe!8(nbe€5(e a^, fe^e altt ^It Qtittohttt in bie Oeroangen^eU (Wit«rrs«tt0enbr{t). 
Die (Sonn* crt»a4^t ; mil i\)xtt ^ta^t erfiittt j!c tie Serge, bad Xf}a\. Unb Ux Stnabt 
Qt})t )u iaqtrt, itnb ed treibt unb retgt i^n fort* 
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2* ®(ireibe aui ben folgcitbm @&(^en bal ®u(ielt uitb bal 9r£bifat, unb auf bem (et^teit @a^e ait^ ble 
Crgfinjung (Dbieft) nicber : 
Dcr (Bartiter ijjl.utjt ben 53aum. Deti fl(e()enbcn $(tf(;J traf hit Stu^d M ^dqtxi, 

3. Ser&nbere bfefe beiben Ir^ren ®a(e fo, bag bie 3eit»9rt(r in bie Sefbeform (9tnio) !» {teJ^eit fommeit. 

4. 8u< folgenben 3eit»9rtern bitbc Diitdto^rter, ml^t mfinttlii^e l^erfenen Ibc^i4»iteit : 
rcbnt, faufen, fxn^tn, toaci^en, bcMu^en* 

5. au< folgenbctt 3<itn3rterii fotteii 6idcnf4aft«i»9rter gcbilbet tocrbes : 

naf(^en, grt^orct^e n, titgen, fet^en^ bet§tn* 

6. SBober ftammtn folflenbe SQSrtcr,: 
SBrit*, $ub, SJfrlufl, SJerjlanb, 3icrbe» 

7—9. 6(brribe fcl^tnh^&^t al, laffe aber bU 9«itm1>titn wt^ uitb fe^e bte tinAt\^Mtntn Shorter in ben 
ricbtigen SrugefaH : 

®tr (tnb frfte Siirger unb (fefn 5lilrttg) untertdam T>it ®t>ftl (do^c Sergt) flnb 
mtt ©c^nfe bebcrft ®ute @4iulfr forgen (tdr Sedrfr). Der lob erl6j} (b, !Wenft» t)on 
(aQ Uebel)* 34 ^off^ '^ to^rb (b. ^rjt) geltngen, (mtin Sruber) mieber gefunb )u ma- 
dden* T>tx SDanberer fragte (etn freunbltc^ Stnabt] na^ (b* SBeg). iSet (flarf grofl) 
fncren btr gliiffe )il (D. (^(bul^au^) gegenitbrr flrdt tint jlirdtie. S)urcb (b* btd^t 
SBalb) fitdrt (in $fab« X)er Dtcb tvirb bor (b. dticbter) gefii^rt ; audlf (mancb anber) 
UJerbrec^er mug bor (b. 9licbUr) erfc^einen. 

10. Seranbere folgenbel 9rief(ben f9, ba§ c« auf einen greanb pa%t, ben bu mit „€ i e" anrebefl : 

Z^tnxtx Srtunb! Du fann|l ^tcb [i^x barauf bcrlaffen, bag t(|^ X)i(^ toa'brenb ber 
Strien befu(|^en toerbc* 3nbrm t4^ Dtr fitr Detnc frrunblttl^c (Stnlabung tferjlici^ banfe, 
bcrWeibe t'tji Dein S?* 91. 

N. B.— 8ei 9lo. 3 teirb ieber ric^tige €ab mit 5 3)ro|cnt berec^net. 8ei aOen iibrigen Slufgaben toiih ieber 
3eb(er mit 2 ^rojent in Sbjug gebratbt. Wit in einer yarentbefc ftebenben SBSrter finb all ein ^anjee jn 
betra(bten unb fSnnen babernur bann et»al gctten, Venn iebeg®9rt in ber ri^tigen 9ieguttgdform gebrauibt 
wirb. 

9teilitfil|Yeibeii. 

dinti Saged l^attt [it bon ber fu^Ien Dammcrung bed ^ox^tn^ an btd ^um fdjftDuIrn^ 
rtnfrnbrn $lbenbe rmjlg gearbritet unb Tajllo^ i^re Stxaftt an ber Sffcbttfung be^ (aufed 
unb btr Seforgung tbrer ^(etnrn erf^iopft. gro^ ber boUenbeteu $lrbett trat ftc in bte 
Xt)iire ber ^ittte unb fdjfaute miitterlitid forgf<tm binaue noc|f tbrcn betben ^inbern* ^e** 
frtebtgt etite, ftc juritcf, befe^te ben Xtf^ mtt bitrfttger, bo($ n^odlfcdmrcfenber ^ofl gum 
$Ibenbe|Ten, btng mtt lactielnbem (^epcbte unb t>erbattenem $Itbem iiber ber lEBtege, in 
mclcbem t^r ©augltng mtt blitbenben SBaugen unb ^b'rbaren Sltdemjitgen bed fitgen 
^(^lafed gtnog, unb Heg ptb bann bebutfam auf einem ®^tmtl nteber. 

Dad fanfte $ltbmen bed ^tubed, bad letfe fBt^tn etnrd £itft4iend, ber d^efang einer 

<B^^alU, bie unter bem Dacbe )t9itf4ierte, unb 9or SlQem bie (Srmiibung bou birrie^n- 

fliinbiger (^efdjfaftigfett fiidrten einen ©ct^Iummer }^txUi, ber ibr unbem^rft bie tlugen- 

liber gu fct^Itegen begann* 

(2yreietttJ 

dill axmtx ®f(abe, ber feinem (errn entlaufen toar, tourbe )um 3^obe berurtdetlt. 
^an hxa6)U tbn auf einen grogen, toetten ^iat, ber mtt tlT^auern umgeben toar, unb 
lieg einen furc^tbaren Si^tveu auf i^n lod. Tlt^xtxt taufenb 27?enf4en fa^en in. 
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Der 2'cm f)>rrtnfi ^ximmi^ auf ben armen ^tn\<S)tn gii, b|{eb aUx |>Io^Ii* ^t^^txi, »f- 
brlte mil bent ©ci^meife, (itpfte »oa greubc urn il^n (^erum nnb Iccftc t^m freunb!t(t^ bie 
^anbe* lie Seutr t)ermunbeTtfn ft^ unb fragten brn ©flaxen, iDtc bad fomme. 

X)er ®flabe eria^Itc: ,,9ll« t^ mftnent ^enrn enHaufcn toax, vetbarg t^ mi^ tn e(« 
nrr t>b^\t ber SBufie ; ba fam biefrr So»e toinfelnb )u mix ^txtin unb gcigte mir feme 
Xa^e, tn ber ctn fdSiarfeT Dorn {letfte* 3(^ jog tj^m ben Dorn dcraud, unb von btt 3ett 
an «>erfat^ mi^ ber Sotoe mil lB3ilb))rer, unb loir lebten in ber ft^U friebit(( gufammrn. 
18ei ber Ie|^ten Saflb lourben loir aefangen, unb nun freut ft^ bad Zffitt, mi<i ttieber )u 
Pnben/' 

Saed Soil freute fi(( fiber bie X)anfbarrei» bed SStoen unb rief laut: ,,<Sd lebe ber 
hcL'ot ^enftd unb ber banfbare ^dme!'' Der ©riaor tourbe freigefprodSien unb xti^li^ 
brfcl^enft Der ^otoe aber beeleitete {\)n oom ffti^i^Uit toie eiti }a^med {)itnbd^en unb 
blieb, o^ne Semanbem etn £eib iu t(an, tmmer bei ibm. 

(dtortaal Mrlcfen.) 

TBANSLATION. 

[ 1. The farmer pate the seed into the earth, and takes care of it when it is 
grown to ripe corn. 

2. We shall have hard work to fell the timher, to saw hoards and planks, and 

to raise buildings. 

3. Though we are hard-working men, we do not mean to be ignorant. 

4. For the first two or three years we shall care bnt little abont other matters 

than those concerning our farms. 

5. I teach you the science which will distinguish you from the savages. 

6. (Etn Sanbmann ^ht mit etgenen ^anben eine S^ei^e ebler £)bflbaume d^jogen^ 

toeI(^e je^t bie erf^en 9rii<|ite trugen* 

7. ^tin 93ater toirb mi(|f nict^t xat\fx lithtn, fonbem mit S3era(|itun0 flrafen, toit i^ 

t)crbient ^abe* 

8. <Se^e^bi4 Jin unb fdjreibe, unb geje nidjft e^er bon ber ©telle, aid M bu mit beiner 

?lrbeit fertig bijl* 

9. (S^riftian murbe bariiber fo fleinmittl^ig, baf er toirflicfi ben !Dtunb berjog unb gu 

toeinen anftng* 
10* (Sr naf^m bie grber unb fc^rieb, unb je Idfnger er i^xith, beflo me(r na^men bie S^i" 
len ab, bie er f^ireiben fo0te. 
2 fur jebeit ge^Icr im Uederftften unb in ber (Srammatif. Ort^»erai»l^{f(^e ^el^Ier werbenlni^t gern^net. 

GRADE E, 

MENTAL ABITHMETIC. 

1. A trader owes to one man $6, to another $9, and^to a third $15; he has $25 

in cash, and goods to the amount of $12 ; how much will he be worth after 
he has paid his debto ? 

2. A boy went to market with 75 cento ; he bought vegetables for 15 cents, meat 

for 25 cente, butter for 14 cents, and sugar for 6 cento ; how much money 
had he left? 

3. James had 5 marbles, John twice as many, and Henry as many as both 

together ; how many had they all ? 
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4. A boy had 24 peaches ; he gave 3 to his brother, and twice as many to his 
sister ; and as many to his mother as to both his brother and sister; how 
many peaches had he left ? 

6. I have 12 cents ; if I had 6 times as many how many oranges could I buy 
at 9 cents apiece? 

6. If a boy gets 45 cents for 9 days' work, how much ought he to get for 7 days^ 

work? 

7. Expended 45 cents for oranges at the rate of 3 for 15 cents ; how manv did 

I get? 

8. Sold 5 apples at 3 cents apiece and 7 peaches at 5 cents apiece, and with the 

money bought melons at 10 cents apiece ; how many melons did I get ? 

9. Sold 9 quarts of cherries at 9 cents a quart ; I lost 7 cents and si)ent the rest 

of my money for tops at 6 cents apiece; how many did I get ? 
10. How much more will 5 tons of hay cost at $9 a ton than 6 bushels clover 
seed at $7 a bushel ? 

PBOBLEMS. 

1. Multiply four thousand and seventy-nine by four thousand and sixteen. 

2. Divide 40102002 by 9. 

3. Multiply 498+79+81+4096+57+18 by 57. 

4. From forty thousand and twenty -five take six thousand seven hundred and 

ninety- eight. 

5. What cost 5 boxes of tea, each containing 65 pounds at 60 cents a pound ? 

6. Bought 28 horses at $65 apiece, 46 cows at $36 apiece, and 94 hogs at $14 

apiece; how much did they all cost ? 

7. Bought a farm for $4865, and 5 houses at $2856 apiece ; how much did they 

all come to? 

8. A man had $4050 to expend in sheep ; he bought 457 at $7 a head ; how 

much moqey had he left ? , 

9. Bought a house for $4480, and a farm for three times as much, and sold 

them both for $25000 ; how much was gained? 

10. If 48 horses cost $5040, what cost 16 horses ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Locate the Suspension Bridge, and Lincoln Park. 

2. Locate the Miami Canal, and give its general direction. 

3. In what zone are the United States and Europe ? 

4. What is a hemisphere? In which hemisphere is Europe? 

5. Define a gulf— a strait. 

6. Name the two largest peninsulas on the globe. 

7. Name five vegetable productions of the torrid zone. 

8. In which division of the eastern hemisphere is the most enlightened race of 

men found? 

9. Name five large rivers in North America. 
10. Name five large lakes in North America. 
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MUSIC. 



m 



I 



6 7 



10 



19 8 4 5 

1. In what kind of time is this exercise ? ^ 

2. How many beats in a measure ? 

3. What is the name of the first rest. 

4. What is the time of the first note ? 

5. What is the name and time of the 2d rest 7 

6. What is the name of the curved line under notes marked 3, 4? 

7. What is the name of the curved line under notes marked 8 7 

8. What kind of notes are those marked 6, 7, and what is their time? 

9. What is the name and time of List rest ? 
10. What are the syllables from 1 to 10? 

GBAMMAB. 



1. Write a sentence containing a transitive verb, and one containing an in- 

transitive verb. 

2. *' The boy ran through the house into the garden.'^ Point out the preposi- 

tions and their objects. 

3. Write a sentence containing two pronouns, and draw a line under the 

pronouns. 

4. " These girls and boys have recited their lessons well." Tell what part of 

speech each word in this sentence is. 

5. Write a sentence having in it two pronouns, one in the nominative case and 

the other in the objective case. 

6. "These boys and girls has went home." Correct. 

7. *' When the horse was struck, he reared and plunged in the most frightful 

way." Name the verhs* 

8. ** John, go and tell James to come here." Which does this sentence express, 
a statement, an inquiry, or a command ? 

*' John goes to school, but Mary went to the country yesterday." Name the 
verbs in this sentence, and tell what kind of time they denote. 
10. Write a sentence containing a verb in the past tense, and one having a verb 
in the future tense. 



9. 



Sutjeet^Fruit 



COMPOSITION. 



SPELLING. 



1. Charlotte baked some bticmts for her eampanUm, 

2. The guilty laborer trudged through the village. 
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3. He drank the vparUing liquid eagerly. 

4. When sailing over the ocean he crossed the equator, 

5. The shepherd called his obedient and bleating flocks. 

6. His uneata/ and piercing eje beheld the miwhief, 

7. His conscience troubled him about his debts. 

8. She managed to assure them of her innoeence. 

9. Her pra^inj^ ton^rue made sweet music. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

1. How is leather made, and for what is it used ? 

2. Where are minerals found ? For what is marble used ? 

3. When is a body said to be opaque ? Mention such a body. 

4. Name five kinds of fruit trees. 

5. Name five kinds of trees that are used for lumber. 

6. In what way does the frog differ from the fish ? 

7. What kind of teeth have the '* gnawers?" Name two gnawers. 

8. How does the mocking-bird differ from the canary ? 

9. Name three kinds of stores, and tell what is sold in each. 
10. Name five things that are made by art. 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

1. ec^reibc au« folgenben €£(en bad 6ttbie(t unb ba» yr&biftt, unb wni jbcm te^tett 6a^e aui^Ibie (fr- 
fifiniung (Obieft) niebcr t 

3m SBalbe mod^t' ^ lebeit jur (^rtfen 2>tmmtx\t\U X)<f gritne garbc iR ben $lugrn 
ttobUl^uenb. 

2. e<^rribe fptgenbc B9i%t al, \t%t aber bie SeihvBrter iH bte 9nit«ergaiidcii(eit. 

'Lit 3rit(Un0dfonne ettodrmt bie ^vbe; bad ^td bn((»; bad ®rad toacf^fl ; bie Saume 
bclaubcn ftc|», unb bie S35gel fmoen t(»r fri)t)lt(^ed Steb. 

3. e<^reibc bie vorbergebcnben 65^e ne<^ efitmat, fc^e ahrt bie BrthoSrtcr {» bie Bvfttnf^* 

4. 6e(^e in folgenbem 6a^e bie BeittoSrter in bie Oegentoart: 

^ad franfe jtinb er^ob ft^ t>on fetnem Sager^ fiel auf bie 5tniee, faltete bte {>anbe^ be« 
Ute )u (S)oU unb bat urn bie (Srbadung feintd £ebend. 

5. €f(e flatt bar @trii!be eitt (Sigenfc^aftdvprt im Comi»aratii» ober 6tt)»erIaHi»: 

(Sin 93er0 i|l— ^ aid ein (itgeL 3m SBinter fmb bie Za%t—, aid im ®ommer. Dad 
— Sanbtf^ier ijl bet (Slep^ant* X)ed 9{ittagd ^t^i bte ®onne — • JlEBiI(;c(m . ifl ein — 
@(|fiiIer^,ald(SmiL 

6.— 10. 6(^reibe fslgenbe 6£(e :ab, lafe aber bie Cinf^Uef ttngfiei^eit (Varentbefen) weg, anb fe^^e bic- 
eindef(((ofrenen CDSrter in belt ri(^tigen SeugefaS : 

(£in Srttlrv^begegnete cinfl (ein retdlf SHann) anf (b. ©trafe) unb bat t(in bemitttitg 
urn (ein flein) Sllmofen. Der 9{ei4;e tiatte VRiWtil mit (b. 9lme) ; er |O0 feine Sorft 
aud (b* %<i\^) unb fc^enfte i^m (ctn ganj) Xbaler. Der 9irme banfte (fein) SOot^U 
tt^ater mit (gtritdrt {>erO; er Joerfpratti, bon (b. em)>fan0en) ®abe (b. be|i) ®ebrau(( 
gtt madjfcn, unb gtng langfam (b. naf^e £)orf) )u, in (tveldjl) er too^^nte. "^ 

$lugeT (metn) £)t^eim (mein) Xante nnb (meine bribe Sritber^ ging 9?iemanb in (b« 
(Garten). SBenn ein ^((irm itber (b« Sampe) \% fo blenbet bad £i(|ft bie Hugen ni^t \ 
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hti^alh (aben bie (mrtfi) Srute (eiit ^6fitm) Hbtx i^xt f^Ampi). Ztx Scorer ^at (bu) 
Ittb, totnn bu (cr) folgfam btfl« ^utc (bu) vot (tie Seute), tvrlc^ (bu) \ifmtx^th\. 

N.6.— ^ebtr %tfi\a »irb mit 2 ^rosent tn Vbsug gebrtc^t. 9fle in einer Varcnt^efe fle^enbeit SBprter flnb 
a1« ein ®<iiiaed }« betrai^tnt, ttsb (BimeR ba^ nnr bans gc(t«, tocnn iebci CDsrI in bcr riittiflcn eiegungl* 
form gebrau(^t toirb. 



9«fd|ii«««gSititte¥vii|t. 



L 9lennf 3 2:(^{ere>i» gefpaUencn unb 2 mit uuderpaUeucn (ufen« 
2. 9Jenne 3 !Di(!Wutnf» 
3» SHennr 3 (StngtSgeU 
4* 9{entu 3 ^^toimm^^tU 
5* 9{enn( 5 ^mp^tbtcn* 

6* 9lfnnf 3 SBalbbaume, toeldjfc Saub, unb 2^ toddle ^aUln (abcn. 
7» 9?ennc 5 ®e»urje» 
a Wennc 5 aXetatte . 

9« !)7entte 2 burcMi^Hde unb 3 unburcl^ftdftHge d^egenflanbr. 
10* ^a9 fe^t ft4 an ba^ j!u))ffr an, iDcnn cd feucf^i lotrb? 

9tx % num. 

{Oltnt borbcr is befpn^oi.) 

9tei|tfi|teibeit. 

* Die ©lumen roaxtn geWofTen, bide ^Jjlanjcn fatten ncue ©latter entfaltet ; Fein IBo- 
gel fang fetnen Jtameraben etnen guten ^orgen )u, fein (Scfimetterling u>ar )u \t\)tn : 
dieted biteb betoegungdiod unb fc^iDeigenb. 

(&i toar ettoad %titxli^€ in btefer Stifle* (Snblt^i, nadji me(r aid etiter <5tunbe, (i^rte 
ber 9^fgtn auf, ofine bag jebo^f bte ®onne [\df burc(> bte SBoIfen ^a})n brad^» 

3)(00lt(( terfc^manb bte lej^te SDoIfe 9or ber (Sonne unb btefe ergog i^re <Stra(>Ien uber 
bie funfclnben ©ewfidjfe. 

IDte @{ngt)9gel Itegen t(^re Steber ertSnen^ bie ^(ifmetterHnge flatterten ilber bad naffe 

©latttrtvrrf/ bte ©ienen fro^frn an^ t^ren Jtiirben unb fingen )u fdjfioarmeif an^ 3n toe* 

ntgen ^ugenbltcfen toimmtllt bte Suft unb ber (Srbboben bon taufenb frozen (S^ef^tfpfen, 

unb jebed jubelte in fetner ^pxa^t unb Setfe« 

2 present 

TRANSLATION. 

1. A poor laborer was going home, after a hard day's work, with a basket in 

his hand. 

2. Looking up, he saw a sqairrel run up a tree, and creep into a hole among 

the branches. 

3. As soon as she reached the middle of the plank, she cried out that she was 

falling. 

4. When he came ashore, he found that the salt was melted and the pepper 

washed awaj. 
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6. It will make no difierenoe with me to-morrow, what I have had to-day. 

6. 34^ miigte tin 0ro§er 9^arr ftin, tvenit i6f immn fur brn !D{agen @]|>etfe fantn 

matt, 

7. T>tx danje ^iixptx fing tit aVitn feinen ®UtUxn an }u ivelfen ut^b na^ unb ua(| 

ab|ufierben. 

8. Scbed <&tu(! $oI), ml^ti i^m in ben 9D(d i^Ain, mu§t( feinem iSeile ](}er(altf n. 

. 9* Der Safer fa$ rd bem Sattmc^ett an^ bap e^ ^nt^ offrnbaren !D^ut(tvtarn J^erborben 

t»an 
10. Dad tfl eine lobltc^c Z})ai, fret unb aufrt^ttg bte ^a^r^eit }u gefle^en. 

GhRADE F. 

MENTAL AMTHMETIC. 

f 

1. 21 18 4 Jess than what nnmber ? 

2. John is 15 years old, and Mary is four years younger ; how old is Mary ? 

3. If you divide 45 apples equally among 5 boys, how many will each get? 

4. 13 is 5 more than what number? 

5. James has 4 marbles, and Thomas has five times as many ; how many mar- 

bles have both together? 

6. Thomas had 35 cents and lost 3 of them ; he divided what he had left 

equally among his four brothers ; how many cents did each one get? 

7. Sold 4 peaches at 5 cents apiece, and spent half the money for apples at 2 

cents apiece ; how many apples did I get ? 

8. Sold 5 marbles at 3 cents each, and 4 tops at 5 cents each ; how much 

money did I get ? 

9. Bought 5 marbles at 3 cents apiece, and sold them at 5 cents apiece ; how 

much did I gain altogether ? 
10. Each of John's 4 brothers gave him 5 cents ; he gave each of his 2 sisters 
2 cents, and his mother 4 cents ; how many cents had he left ? 

PROBLEMS. 

1. From 4032+454+23+423+444 take 2345. 

2. Multiply 234 by 34 and then subtract 3453. 

3. Divide 1768 by 4 and multiply that answer by 6. 

4. From 214+43+252+444+42 take 434. 

5. Bought 2423 bushels of wheat at $4 a bushel ; what did it cost 7 

6. From 5545 take 1341, and divide what is left by 4. 

7. Spent $4024 for hats, at $4 apiece ; how many hats did I get ? 

8. Multiply 2422 by 3. 

9. If I pay $5 for one sheep, how many sheep can I buy for $4125? 

10. I made in trade $5001 ; I then lost $2445 ; how much money had I left ? 

GRAMMAB. 

1. ''Those studious scholars paused an excellent examination." Point out the 
name words in this sentence ; the quality words. 
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2. Write two sentences, each containing two quality words, and draw a line 

under these words. 

3. " scholars on examination." Fill the blanks in the above sen- 

tence. 

4. " Him and me are poor in grammar." Correct this sentence. 

5. ** I do not like those kind of people." CJorrect. 

6. "That horse runs — ." Fill the blanks in the above sentence. 

What would jou call the last word? 

7. " Who are them idle boys?" Correct. 

8. " There are good scholars in each of the schools of this city." Name the 

prepositions in this sentence. 

9. " The girl and boy has studied their lessons more than a hour." Correct. 
10. " This intelligent girl is very studious." What kind of a word is studious f 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

1. Name five animals that are " mammals." 

2. Make a line on your paper four inches long, and divide ' it into two equal 

parts. 

3. What are the "petals" of a flower? 

4. Name two parts of a leaf. 

5. What materials does the shoemaker use in making shoes ? 

6. Name something porous ; something that is fragrant. 

7. Name some object that is of a blue color, one that is of a crimson color, 

and one that is yellow. 

8. Name five tools used by the carpenter. 

9. What is the difference between a hen and a pigeon ? 

10. Name three flowers that are fragrant. By what sense do you know they 
are fragrant? 

SPELLING. 

1. lloYe paiient &nd obliging people, 

2. The eounria were busily reaping the grain with their sickles, 

3. Babbits are timid and innocent creatures. 

4. The great staring owl only ventures out at night. 

5. The ceiling was plastered with colored mortar, 

6. William knocked his toy into pieces, 

7. The squirrel gnawed into the kernel of the nut. 

8. His absence surprised his friends, 

9. He was disturbed by their mirth, 

COMPOSITION. 
^6/«<rf— Flowers, 
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i 



9 10 



^ 



I 



1. What figures would show the Hme of this exercise? 

2. How many beats in a measure? 

3. What is the time of the first note? 

4. What is the name of the line after the first note? 
6. How much time has the second note? 

6. What is the time of the first rest ? 

7. Which beat has the last note? 

8. What kinds of notes and of rests are in this exercise? 

9. Name of the first sign on the staff 

10.[^ Write the syllables of each note from 1 to 10. 



9itfil|ftitititf)eitittenriil|t 



i, 9lenne 5 ©auget^krc. 

2. 9J«inf 5 SBiigfl. 

3. 9lcune 3 *Mqt\, Don tvtld^en lotr ba0 9W^ nnb bfr (Ster 0fbrau4ifn. 

4. ^tnnt 3 3nfeFten, ttflc|>f btn Tltni^tn Mr IfifHg ftnb. 
5* 3Bo»on txnaf^xtn fld^ bit iBtentn ? 

6* 9lrnn( 5 Z^tiU cinrd Saunter. 

7. Sfttnm 5 9Ja(^run00mitttI, »fl(tc loCr rtu« brai STjitcrrfidJe nejmciu 

8. ^ai hilttt ftd^ auf ber W\^ ttnb toad ntactft man baraud? 

9. 9)eune 5 Dtnge, bit and Stfcn demad^t finb. 

10* 9Jcnnf 3 <>anb»«tfer, to(I(tfe fiir unfrre 9{at^rung^ unb 2, teridje ffir unffre.Kfft- 
bung forgcn. 

TRANSLATION. 

1. Mary took a walk one day and found a little kid. 

2. She got some clean straw and laid it on the warm hearth. 

3. Tom loved to stay with its flock better than with Mary. 

4. A glutton is one who eats too much because it tastes well. 

5. If the squirrel should live in a house made of acorns, he would not need a 

doctor. 

6. (Stnrm Sauerdmann tvurbe gur 9}a4t fn'n f((iinf(e0 3)fcrb and bm ©taKe gfflo(»Ifn. 

7. Der 9{o§bt(b ntuSte bad ^ferb mieber gnriicfdrben unb mxttt )ur ®trafe grgoden* 

8. !Dte flatter ft^cn mit Urn ©title an btm @tamme. 

9. Der $lmbog iji mitten in bcr (54»mtebe auf einem Slocfe befefltgt. 

10. Die ^a^haTXi Vinxxtn einanber bid \ftiUn, loenn |ie xt^t friebfrrttg mit einanbcr 
leben. 
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9ttiit\^ttiUn. 



i. !Der {)unb lj>at f((iaTft dd^atjixt, tx fann (art Betpeit. 

2. @etn ^Ippfttt t|l Augerorbcntltc^ grog* 

3* Da« Sfloll^fc^jldjcn ^irftc bic 5!rum4if n unb ©rofrtmen rtuf* 

4. X)te ^imv^tbtcn fb'unen ba^ $lt(em(oIen langt 3(tt entbebren* 

5. Drr (&4»tefer tfi ein blauli^^rr ^Uiw, ber ft4 Iciest tu Za^tlw f)>alten Ia§t* 

6. Dcr SBacfer f^iiebt bft Srtibe in ben ge^eijtcn Sadofem 

7. <Stn ^r^t fam aid Srembd'ng tn cut ©tabtc^en* 

8. Dcr (5olbat \xaqt oft bad ®mct)r auf ber linfen ©tj^ulter* 

9. Die gebaate Saufi ifl etn 3ttc6en bed 3orned* 
10, £oc(er in ben ®triim|>fen barf man nic^it bulben* 

(Diftne Dormer lu (efj^re^ietiO • 

aRADE G. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

1. Two numbers added together make 12; if 3 is one of them, what is the 

other? 

2. Bought 2 apples at 3 cents apiece, and 2 pears at 2 cents apiece ; how much 

did they all cost ? 

3. A boj had 25 marbles ; he lost 3, gave 2 to his brother, and 3 to another boj 

how man J marbles had he left ? 

4. 27+3+2+2+l+2+l+2+2+3+34-0+l+2+3=what ? 

5. 49— 3— 2— 0—1— 3— 2— 1—3— 3— 2— 3— 1—1— 3— 2=what? 

PROBLEMS. 

1. 22-{-3-i-13+21+12+3+13=howmany? 

2. 33+12+3+22+30— 22-=how many? 

3. At 3 cents apiece, how many peaches can be bought for 45 cents? 

4. Add together 33, 23, 13, 3, and 23. 

5. Bought 97 sheep ; sold to one man 23 and to another 33 ; how many had I 

left? 

GRAMMAR. 

1. "The man drove an ox and a horse into the city." Which are the nama 

words ? 

2. "The scholars took the books and slate from the man." Which of the 

name words in this sentence mean but one, and which mean more than 
one? 
14 
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3. " i do not like to read them books." Correct. 

4. Man, pupilj coat, woman, ox, frnit, child, mouse, dack, girl. Change each 

of these words so as to mean more than one. 

5. " These boys is very poor scholars." Correct. 

6. " That boys studied their lesson more than a hour." Correct. 

7. Put each of these words in a sentence : skawl^ silkj paper ^ ceiling^ pink, 

8. This man, that woman. Change so as to mean more than one. 

9. " The boy and girl is good scholars." Correct, and tell which are the name 

words. 
10. " Are this man a good scholar." Correct. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

1. Name the parts of a rose-bush. 

2. Name the parts of an apple. 

3. What has the bear for clothing ? What has the canary bird ? 

4. Name three things made of iron, and three made of glass. 

5. Name the parts of your face. 

6. Name the parts of your arm. 

7. Name five things that you can do with your legs. 

8. Name three garments made of wool. 

9. Name the parts of the hand. 
10. What is a desk used for ? 



^ttf^aititttggititterri^t. 

!♦ 5?eune 3 Dinge, tocl^e nmb pnb, toie fin ©tocf . 

2. ^t\mt 3 T>\\\%t, xotX^t au0 (Bla0 gemaci^t fntt, 

3. 9Jcntte 5 ©Aulgerd'tl^e. ^ 

4. 9{enne 3 Dmse, bie aud C^ftn gemat^it flnb. 
b. SBojubicntbcr SBIeijlift? 

6. 9{eune 5 gri'tdj^te, tvelt^e n>tr eifen founeu. « 

7. 9{enne 5 %\^t\\t bed menfi^Itc^n ^or))er0* 
8» S^cnnc 3 S3lumen. ^ 

9* SBomtt rmb bit ^a^tn brbedt? 
10* SBomtt ftnb bie SSogel bebedt ? 

teanslAtion. 

1. A horse can draw the cart and man. 

2. George has come out to catch his pony. 

3. The kind and good are always loved. 

4. It is wrong to rob a bird of its nest. 

5. We should never think of the pretty birds, but to love them. 

6. 3(t mag ni^i ntiifftg fetiu 

7. (Sin braced ilinb gfjjl gerne |ur ^6i\x\u 
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8* jDer 2c(^er licbt ti, tocnn tie ^inbcr fleW rfinU4i tinb rtrh'g ftnb. 
10« SBcr ben $lrm obrr ben SuS auf ben Xtf(^ legt, brr tfl nt(!^t axti^. 



9ittW^tt\htn. 



1. Die Jeanne t|l Blanf. 

2. Die !D?a0b get^t auf ben 3RArft 

3* @ie fan ft Gutter »om Sanbmannr* 

4. Die SDtefen (inb gem&'t^t* 

5* 9im (tmmel ftfitoeBen graue SBoIfen* 

6* Die SBanI bieut )um ©t^en fiir melt^rere yerfonen. 

7. Da0 !D'{e|^I »irb in ber Ttvi\)U and SBeijen gema^len. 

8. !D?it bcm 3aume lenh nmn bad 3)ferb. 

9* Dad Sleifci^ ber jungen ®£nfe toirb gerne gcgejyen. 

10* !!Ber 9iofen bri^t, fann fi^ Itidfi an ben Dernen {le4»en. 

(2 IProjent.) 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 

/ 

OF THE 



CITY OP CINCINNATI. 

1872-»78. . 

(Bresident 
L. W. GOSS - -Bbown Avenue. 

Yicc'iPresideni : 
WILLIAM STRUNK 185 Mound Stbeet. 

OlerJe : 
B. O. M. BeBECE - 466 West Seventh Street. 

Assistant Clerk : 
T. B. HORTON 309 Geoege Street. 



^ ♦» 



OFFICBES OF THE SCHOOLS. 



Buperiniendent of Schools: 
JOHN HANCOCK 21 Laurel Street. 

:0.ssistant Superintendent of Schools: 
J. F. WISNEWSKI 130 Hamilton Road. 

Sujperintendent of ^uiZ(2in^5; 
JOHN McCAMMON Office, Fifth Street opposite Mound. 
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ROLL OF MEMBERS, 



Ist WaM)— Frederic Meyer 1725 East Front street...? 1 year. 

J. E. Jones, M. D 1295 E. Front street. 2 years. 

2d Wabd — A. Simpkinson Montgomery Pike, W. W. Hills 1 year. 

H. Thane Miller Auburn Avenue, Mt. Auburn 2 years. 

3d Wabd — Samuel Burdsal 448 Broadway 1 year. 

Joseph Kramer 55 Webster street 2 years. 

4th Wabd~J. el Brunsman 27 Observatory Boad 1 year. 

Wm. J. O'Neil 55 Baum street 2 yei^rs. 

5th Wabd— F. X. Braunstein 39 Pike street 1 year. 

B. F. Stanley 181 East Third street 2 years. 

6th Wabd — Michael Walsh 33 Harrison street 1 year. 

Jeremiah 0'Donnell...l2 East Sixth street 2 years. 

7th Wabd— AVm. Euhn 57 Allison street 1 year. 

Henry L. Wehmer 505 Sycamore street 2 years. 

8th Wabd— D. J. Mullaney 191 West Fifth street 1 year. 

Joseph Mestemaker.... Walnut and Hamilton Boad 2 years. 

9th Wabd — I. B. Carpenter 46 West Ninth street 1 year. 

Robert Allison ....59 West Seventh street. 2 years. 

10th Wabd— S. W. Siebern 474 Elm street 1 year. 

C. F. Bruckner, M. D..493 Elm street 2 yeara. 

11th Wabd — Henry Busching 43 West Mulberry street 1 year. 

George H. Borger 119 Mulberry street 2 years. 

12th Wabd — Wm. Tilden Auburn Avenue, Mt. Auburn 1 year. 

Hermann Eckel 19 Ohio Avenue 2 years. 

13th Wabd — L. W. Goss Brown Avenue 1 year. 

John C. Krieger Hamilton Road and Pleasant st 2 years. 

14th Wabd — Henry Bohling 96 Poplar street 1 year. 

E. T. Holling8Worth...47 York street 2 years. 

15th Wabd — Jasher Beazell P. O. South Pendleton 1 year. 

Godfrey Ludwig 136 Laurel street 2 years. 

16th Wabd — Wm. Strunk 185 Mound street 1 year. 

Alexander Long 353 John street 2 years. 

17th Wabd — M. Lilienthal 84 Mound street • 1 year. , 

Abner L. Frazer 461 West Eighth street 2 years. 

18th Wabd— Henrv Mack 294 West Fourth street 1 year. 

C. Wl Merrill 140 Elm street 2 years. 

19th Wabd — Franz Macke N. W. cor. Front and Harriet st8...1 year. 

t F. A. Armstrong 318 West Third street 2 years. 

20th Wabd— A. M. Brown, M. D....574 West Eighth street 1 year. 

M. F. Wilson 196 Barr street 2 years. 

21st Wabd— J. H. Grueter Lower River Road 1 year. 

A. Ulrich St. Anthony's Church, Bndd st 2 years. 

22d Wabd — C. P. Divan, M. D 242 Race street 1 year. 

Charles H. Stephens. ..213 Laurel street 2 years. 

23d Wabd— F. W. Ranch 962 Central Avenue 1 year. 

B. H. Rover N. E. cor. Freeman and Liberty ....2 years. 

24th Wabd — E. M. Smith Brighton Station 1 year. 

C. Franke Western Avenue, Fairmount 2 years. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES, 



For the School Year 1872-'7a. 



Building and BEPAiBS...Mack, Meyer, Ludwig, Mullaney, Rover. 

Boundaries Macke, Walsh, Grueter, Franke, Ludwig. 

Oi«AiMS DivaOy Beazell, Brunsman. 

^'t^t.BooS™^.^'!?!}^^^^^' Stephens, Wehmer, O'Neil, Wilson. 

Discipline Brown, Simpkinson, Mestemaker, Merrill, Smith. 

Dbawino Braunstein, Siebern, Eckel. 

Examinations Tilden, Strunk, Siebern, Armstrong, Stanley. 

Fuel Krieger, Divan, Hollingsworth. 

Furniture Busching, Burdsal, Mestemaker. 

Funds and Taxes Wilson, Armstrong, Carpenter, Allison, Long. 

German Department... Bruckner, Borger, Ulrich, Kramer, Strunk. 

Gymnastics Bohling, Mestemaker, Brown. 

Lots O'Neil, Burdsal, Busching. 

Law Long, Tilden, Wilson. 

Music Bauch, Miller, Krieger. 

Night Schools Kramer, Krieger, O'Donnell, Franke, Mullaney, Mil- 
ler, Lilienthal. 

Normal School.....! Frazer, Divan, Borger, Lilienthal, Rauch. 

Penmanship Merrill, Wehmer, Meyer, Smith, •Ulrich. 

Printing Hollingsworth, Allison, Jones. 

Reports and Excuses. ..Simpkinson, Bruckner, Macke, Beazell, Braunstein. 
Rules and Regulations. Wehmer, Grueter, Armstrong, Stephens, Bruckner. 

Salaries Kuhn, Jones, O'Donnell, Grueter, Frazer. 

Stoves and FuRNACES...Mullaney, Bohling, Walsh, Brunsman, Eckel. 

Supplies Brunsman, Rover, Mack. 

Ungraded Schools Carpenter, Stanley, Frazer, Smith, Kuhn. 
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LOCAL TRUSTEES, 

Tor the School Year, lS7S-^73, 



1st District Kramer, Burdsal, Smith. 

2d Distkict Stanley, O'Donnel, Walsh. 

3d District Brunsman, O'Neil, Stanley. 

4th District Braunfltein, Brimsman, Meyer. 

5th District Mack, Mullaney, Mestemaker. 

6th District Bruckner, Siebern, Kuhn. 

7th District ...Macke, Armstrong, Merrill. 

8th District Frazer, Divan, Borger, Liliepthal, Rauch. 

9th District Divan, Carpenter, Allison. 

10th District Kuhn, Wehmer, Bruckner. 

11th District Stephens, Long, Ludwig. 

12th District Brown, Ulrich, Wilson. 

13th District Krieger, Borger, Eckel. 

14th District Rauch, Rover, Goss. 

15th District Busching, Eckel, Krieger. 

16th District Tilden, Miller, Smith. 

17th District Jones, Beazell, Meyer. 

18th District Long, Hollingsworth, Rauch. 

19th District Merrill, Miller, Burdsal. 

20th District Bohling, Hollingsworth, Rover. 

21sT District Grueter, Ulrich, Macke. 

22d District Simpkinson, Allison, Miller. 

23d District Tilden, Borger, Smith. 

24th District Meyer, Beazell, Jones. 

25th District Franke, Grueter, Strunk. 

1st Intermediate Strunk, Frazer, Mack, Brown, Wilson. 

2d Intermediate Mullaney, O'Neil, Braunstein, Divan, Carpenter. 

3d Intermediate... ~.Wehmer, Eckel) Kramer, Kuhn, Bruckner. 
4th Intermediate Goss, Bohling, Rauch, Stephens, Hollingsworth. 



BILL DAYS, 

For the School Year, 1878-'73, 



First July 29, 1872. 

Second August 26, 1872. 

Third September 16, 1872. 

Fourth October 14, 1872. 

Fifth t November 18, 1872. 

Sixth December 16, 1872. 

Seventh..... January 20, 1873. 

Eighth. February 17, 1873. 

Ninth March 17, 1873. 

Tenth April 21, 1873. 

Eleventh May 26, 1873. 

Twelfth June 23, 1873. 
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|[f<io^ IjoAi^D OF ftiQH School^. 



For the School Year 1872-'78. 



A. T. GOSHORN. 

Fiee- JVe^idenf .* 
CHARLES H. STEPHENa 

S^oretaryt 
B. O. M. Db beck. 



DtiegtOeB firam ihe Board of BduoaHon: 

H. L. WEHMER, No. 506 Sycamore Stbbbt. 

WM. STRUNK, . . . , No. 185 Mound Street. 

M. F. WILSON, No. 196 Bare Street. 

HERMANN ECKEL, 128 Hamilton Road. 

ABNER L. FRAZER, No. 461 West Eighth Street. 

WM. J. O'NEIL, No. 55 Baum Street. 

JHMoga^eo ft^nn Woodward Board: 

WM. GOODMAN, No. 330 West Fourth Street. 

ALPHONSO TAFT, Mount Auburn. 

A. T. GOSHORN, No. 380 West Eighth Street. 

T. G. SMITH, CORRYVILLB. 

M. W. OLIVER, Pricb^s Hill. 

DeiegtOes firotn Huffhes Board: 

H. H. TATEM, No. 37 Hathaway Street. 

CHARLES H. STEPHENS, No. 213 Laurel Street. 
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^iatrfJttj ^OfttttttttU^* <rf-% ^ttwt( '^if^!ii 

For the School Year 1872-'78. 



TEXT BOOKS, COURSE OF STUDY, LIBRARIES, AND APPARATUS: 

TAFT, TATEM, WEHMEB, OLIVER, and FRAZER. 

EXAMINATION OF SCHOOLS, GRADUATES, AND MEDALS: 

WEHMER, OLIVER, akd ECKEL. 

PRINTED QUESTIONS AND ADMISSIONS: 

STEPHENS, STRUNK, and TATEM. 

DISCIPLINE: 

TATEM, WILSON, and STRUNK. 

BUILDINGS AND REPAIRS: 

SMITH, O'NEIL, and TAFT. 

FURNITURE: 

STRUNK, O'NEIL and FRAZER. 

CLAIMS: 

SMITH, GOODMAN, and ECKEL. 

SALARIES: 

WILSON, GOODMAN, and SMITB 

FUEL AND SUPPLIES: 

FRAZER, O'NEIL, and STEPHENS. 



WOODWARD: 

Pbesidbnt (eaj.<#cio), OLIVER, TAFT, WEHMER. and ECKEL. 

HUGHES: 

Fb»ideht (e»-(#»o), GOODMAN, TATEM, STEPHENS, and WILSON. 
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MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS 

OF 

PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

i872-*73. 



EUFUS KING, Pbbsidbht. 

No. 95 last Third StrMt, - - - - - - On« Tear. 

JOSEPH p. GABBEBT, Tbbasubbb. 

No. 103 Smith Street, .... . . Two Tean. 

WILLIAM TILDEN, Secrbtaby. 
Mount Auburn, ....... Three Tean. 

WILLIAM B. DAVIS, 

Ko. 310 Elm Street, ...... One Year. 

HEBMANN ECKEL, 
No. 188 Hamilton Road, ...... Three Years. 

WILLIAM STBUNK, 
No. 185 Monnd Street, ....... Two Years. 



LEONARD W. GOSS, 

Brown ATenae, - . ..... One Year, 
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^tnUina (Hiommtttees of the ioaiitl tt IRanajgers. 



Measra. Goss, Datis and Tildsw, Committee on Buildings. 
Messrs. Cabbebt and Goss, Committee on Finance. 
Messrs. Datis, Eckel and Stbunk, Committee on Library. 
Messrs. Eckbl and Stbuitk, Committee on Beading Boom. 
Messrs. Tildek and Cabbeby, Committee oh Public Meetings. 



William Fbedebick Poole, Librarian. 
Will E. Babnwell, First Assistant Librarian. 
Habbiet £. Gabbetsok, Second Assistant Librarian. 
Paul Neuhaus, Third Assistant Librarian. 



ASSISTANTa 



Henry C. Myers. 
Sophia F. Shannon. 
Mrs. E. N. FuUer. 
Laura F. Pollard. 
Selina M Bernard. 



Eliza M. Fuller. 
Louisa S. Nesbit 
Oliver Jenkins. 
Frank Walsh. 
Kate B. Medary. 



EVENING AND SUNDAY ATTENDANTS. 



Frederick Neuhaus. 
Ed. C. Nunneker. 
Montraville HilL 
Frank Walsh. 



Charles H. Heine. 
Joseph Piepmeyer. 
William E. Waters. 
Paul Neuhaus. 



Charles B. Chapman 
Laura Jenkins. 
Lafayette Bloom. 



William Jenkins, Janitor. 
Marion Jenkins, Assistant Janitor. 
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BOUNDARIES OF DISTRICTS 



AND 



LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 



FIEST DISTEICT. 



Beginning at the intersection of Miami canal and Clay street ; thence north 
on Clay street to Liberty street ; east on Liberty street to Sycamore street ; north 
on Sycamore street to Boal street ; east on Boal street to Young street ; north 
on Young street to Ringgold street; east on Binggold street to Lebanon road; 
thence south on Lebanon road to Liberty street ; thence east by Liberty street 
to the Deercreek road ; thence south by the Deercreek road to Court street^ 
thence west by court street to Miami canal ; thence by Miami canal to its inter- 
section with Clay Street, the place of beginning. 

ScHooii Edifice— Liberty St., North Side, bet. Spring and Broadway. 
Lot 100 by 210 feet. Cost $11,500. 



SECOND DISTEICT. 



Beginning at the Ohio river and Main street; thence along said river to Law- 
rence street ; thence north by Lawrence street to Fourth street ; thence east on 
Fourth street to Pike street; thence north by Pike street to Fifth street; thence 
east on Fifth street to Culvert street ; thence north by Culvert street to Sixth 
street ; thence east on Sixth street to the Miami canal ; thence north and west on 
the Miami canal to Main street; thence south on Main street to Eighth street; 
thence west on Eighth street to Walnut street ; thence south by Walnut street to 
Fourth street ; thence east by Fourth street to Main street ; thence south on Main 
street to the Ohio river, the place of beginning. 

School* Edifice — East Side op Sycamore St., bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Lot 65 by 200 feet. Cost $5,200. 
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THIRD DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the Ohio, river and Lawrence street; thence northwardly on 
Lawrence street to Fourth street; thence east by Fourth street to Pike street ; 
thence north by Pike street to Fifth street ; thence east by Fifth street to Culvert 
street ; thence north by Culvert street to Sixth street ; thence east to Miami canal ; 
thence' north by the canal to Court street ; thence east by Court street to the 
Deercreek road ; thence north by Deercreek road to Liberty street ; thence east 
by Liberty street to a point where the same is intersected by a line drawn north- 
wardly from the Ohio river through Parsons street ; thence southwardly on said 
last mentioned line and Parsons street to the Ohio river; thence down the Ohio 
river to Lawrence street, the place of beginning. 

School Edifice— Ellen St., corner op Mart Street. 
Ellen street lot, average dimensions, 92 by 180 feet. Cost $9,000. 
Lot corner of Front and Parsons street, 90 by 94 feet. Cost $2,250. 



FOURTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at ths Ohio river in Parsons street ; thence north-west by said line 
extended to Liberty street; thence east by Liberty street to the north-west 
boundary of the Seventeenth Ward ; thence north-east by said line to a point on 
a line with Summit street ; thence south by said street to Brooklyn street ; thence 
by Brooklyn street to the Ohio river ; thence south-west by the Ohio river to the 
place of beginning. 

School Edipice—East Front Street. . 
Lot 143 by 180 feet. Cost $5,200. 



FIFTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at Main street and the Ohio river ; thence along said river to John 
street ; thence north on John street to Geotge street ; theiice east on George 
street to Plum street ; thence south on Plum street to Sixth street ; thence east 
on Sixth street to Walnut street ; thence south on Walnut street to Fourth street ; 
thence east on Fourth street to Main street ; thence south on Main street to the 
Ohio river, the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — ^Third Street, bet. Elm and Plum. 
Lot 90 by 170 feet. Cost $30,000. 
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SIXTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the interaction of Ann street and Central avenue ; thence north 
to Betts street ; thence west to John street ; thence north to Liberty street; thence 
east to Plnm street; thence north to line of Green street; thence east to Vine 
street ; thence south to Fifteenth street ; thence west to Race street ; thence south 
to Fourteenth street ; thence west to Plum street ; thence south to Ann street; 
thence west to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — Corner of Elm and Adams Streets. 
Lot 90 by 198 feet. Cost $14,000. 



SEVENTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at the Ohio river and John street; thence north on John street to 
George street; thence west on George street to Freeman street; thence south on 
Freeman street to Fifth street ; thence westvardly along the line of Fifth street 
to the Ohio river ; thence eastwardly along said river to the place of beginning 

School Edifjce—Fourth Street, West of Smith Street. 
Lot 60 by 200 feet. Cost $2,400. 



EIGHTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at the comer of George and Plum streets ; thence north on Plum 
street to Genesee street ; west on Genesee street to Central avenue ; north on 
Central avenue to Betts street ; west on Betts street to John street ; south on 
John street to Clark street ; west on Clark street to Linn street ; south on Linn 
street to George street; east on George street to Plum street, the place of 
beginning. 

School Edifice — Eighth Street, West of John Street. 

Original lot, 60 by 200 feet. Cost $2,100 
Additional lot, 30 by 100 feet, on Ninth street. Cost $2,700. 
Additional lot, 33 by 100 feet, on Eighth street. Cost $3,630. 



NINTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at Main street and the Miami canal ; thence by said canal west to 
Plum street ; thence south on Plum street to Sixth street ; thence east on Sixth 
street to Walnut street ; north on Walnut street to Eighth street ; east on Eighth 
street to Main street ; thence north on Main street to the Miami canal, the place 
of beginning. 

. School Edifice — Ninth St., South Side, between Race and Vine. 
Lot 60 by 120 feet. Cost $4,200. 
15 
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TENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at Central avenue and Ann street ; thence south by Central ave- 
nue to Genesee street ; east on Genesee street to Miami canal ; thence on Miami 
canal to Clay street ; thence on Clay street to Liberty street ; thence west on 
Liberty street to Vine street ; thence south on Vine street to Fifteenth street ; 
thence west on Fifteenth street to Race street ; thence south on Race street to 
Fourteenth street ; thence west on Fourteenth street to Miami canal ; thence 
south on Canal to Ann street ; thence west on Ann street to Central avenue, the 
place of beginning. 

School Edifice — Vine Street, East Side, between Twelfth and 
Thirteenth Streets. 

Old lot 60 by 175 feet. Cost |3,910. 

New lot 25 by 75 feet. Cost $2,800. 



ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at the corner of John and Clark streets ; north on John street to 
Liberty street ; west on Liberty street to Millcreek ; south following Millcreek to 
Clark street; east on Clark street to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice— Clinton Street, bet. Linn and Baymiller Streets. 
Lot 110 by 200 feet. Cost $3,816. 



TWELFTH DISTRICT. 



Beginning at the Ohio river at a point intersected by the line of Fifth ,Btreet ; 
thence eastwardly to Freeman street; thence north to George street; east on 
George street to Linn street ; north on Linn street to Clark street ; west on Clark 
street to Millcreek ; south on Millcreek to the Ohio river, and along said river 
east to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — On Eighth Street, between Donnersberger and 
Harriet Streets. 

Lot 80 by 200 feet. Cost |8,000. 
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THIRTEENTH DISTRICT. 

' Beginning at tlie corner of Green and Elm streets ; north on Elm street to 
Center street; north on Center street and a line therewith to Clifton avenue; 
north on Clifton avenue to old Corporation line ; east on old Corporation line to 
Vine street ; south on Vine street to a point opposite the north end of Alexan- 
der street ; thence south-east to north end of Alexander street ; thence south on 
a line of Alexander street to Vine street ; south on Vine street to Green street ; 
west on Green street to place of beginning. 

School Edifice — Findlay Street, West op Vike Street. 

Lot 70 by 200 feet. Cost''$7,000. 

Additional lot, 20 by 100 feet. Cost $2,800. 



FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the corner of Liberty and Baymiller streets ; north on Bay miller 
street to York street ; east on York street to Linn street ; north on Linn street 
to Miami canal ; thence following the south and west bank of the Canal to Fair- 
view avenue; north on Fairview avenue to old Corporation line; west on old 
Corporation line to Millcreek ; south on Millcreek to Liberty street ; east on 
Liberty street to place of beginning. 

School Edifice — ^West Side of Baymiller St., North of Dayton St. 

Dayton street lot, 64} by 160 feet. Cost $2,902. 

Baymiller street lot, 60 by 150 feet. Cost 1400. 

New Baymiller street lot, 35 by 175 feet. Cost $4,200. 

JUddle street lot, 115 feet by 175 feet. Cost $15,719. 



FIFTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the corner of Liberty and Sycamore streets ; north on Sycamore 
street to Boal street; east on Boal street to Young street; north on Young street 
to Ringgold street ; west on Riugold street to Walker street ; north on Walker 
street to a point on a line with Baltimore street ; west on Baltimore street to 
Quarry street ; north*west on Quarry street to Alexander street ; south on a line 
of Alexander street to Vine street ; south on Vine street to Liberty street ; east 
on Liberty street to place of beginning. 

School Edifice— On Main Street, South of Buckeye Street. 

Lot 128 by 112 feet. Cost $12,500. 

Aupperle lot, 500 square feet. Cost $500. 

Lot on Buckeye street, 83} feet front. Cost $2,300. 
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SIXTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at a point on the Lebanon road on a line with Ringgold street ; 
thence west on said line and Ringgold street to Walker street ; thence north on 
Walker street to a point on a line with Baltimore street ; thence west and north 
by Baltimore street to Alexander street ; thence north by Alexander street to its 
northern termination ; thence north-west to Vine street hill road ; thence by said 
road to the Corporation line; thence east on said line to Lebanon turnpike; 
thence south by said turnpike to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — Mount Aubuen. 

Lot 75 by 315 feet Cost 15,800. 

Additional lot 30 by 352} feet. Cost $5,250. 



SEVENTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the Ohio river on Brooklyn street ; thence north by Brooklyn 
street to Summit street; thence by Summit street to the Corporation line ; thence 
north-east by said line to the north Corporation line of the city of Cincinnati ; 
thence south on Corporation line to the Ohio river* thence south-west by the 
river to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — East FboNt Street. 

Lot average size 80 by 320 feet. Cost $5,030. 

Magill lot 100 by 500 feet. Cost $10,000. 



EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the corner of McMillan street and Clifton avenue ; thence north 
to the southern boundary of Clifton ; thence west and north along the boundary 
of Clifton to the south-west corner of Cumminsville ; 'thence west to Millcreek ; 
thence south along Millcreek to the line of McMillan street ; thence east to the 
ptace of beginning. 

Lot 51 by 325 feet. 



NINETEENTH DISTRICT. 

Bounded by the old Township line between Fulton and Millcreek township ; 
south-west by the Corporation line to Liberty street ; thence west by Liberty to 
Lebanon turnpike ; thence north by Lebanon turnpike to Corporation line ; 
thence east by said line to the place of beginning. 
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TWENTIETH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at lAberij and Baymiller streets ; north on Bay miller street to 
York street ; east on York street to Linn street ; north on Linn street to Miami 
canal ; along Miami canal to Fairview avenue ; north on Fairview avenue to 
old Corporation line ; east on old Corporation line to Clifton avenue ; south on 
Clifton avenue to Center street ; south on Center street to Elm street ; south on 
dm street to Green street ; west on Green street to Plum street ; south on Plum 
street to Liberty street ; west on Liberty street to place of beginning. 

School Edifice— Findlay St&eet, between John and Linn Streets. 
Lot 109^ by 243 feet. Cost $13,937. 



TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT. 

(8TOBB8 TOWNSHIP.) 

Beginning at the Ohio river, with the east boundary of the village of River- 
Bide ; thence northwardly and westwardiy with the boundary of said village of 
^Riverside to the eastern line of Delhi township ; thence north with the eastern 
line of Delhi township to the line of Millcreek township; thence east with the 
south line of Millcreek township to Millcreek and the former boundary of the 
City ; thence southwardly with Millcreek and said former boundary to the Ohio 
river ; thence westwardiy with the Ohio river to the place of beginning. 



TWENTY-SECOND DISTRICT. 
(walnut hills.) 
Comprises all the territory in the Special Road District of Walnut Hills, 
Mount Auburn, and Cliftonville, lying east of the center line of Burnet avenue, 
extending northwardly and southwardly. 

School Edifice— Coknee op Locust and Orchard Streets. 
Lot 230i by 215 feet. Cost $12,688. 



TWENTY THIRD DISTRICT. 

(corryville.) 
Beginning at the south-west corner of McMillan street and Clifton avenue, 
thence north with said Clifton avenue to the north line of s^tion 14, township 
three, and sectional fractional range of the Miami purchase ; thence eastwardly 
with said section line to Burnet avenue ; thence southwardly along said avenue 
to McMillan street ; thence westwardiy along McMillan street to the place of 
beginning. 

School Edifice— Washington Street, Corryville. 
Lot 102 feet front. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the Ohio river at the south end of the old eastern Corporation 
line ; thence north and west along the old Corporation line to the sooth-eastern 
corner of Woodburn ; thence north to% the south line of Columbia townsliip ; 
thence east to the east line of section 26 ; thence south to the village of Colum- 
bia; thence west and south along the boundary of Columbia to the Ohio river; 
thence down the Ohio river to the place of beginnings 

Lot 100 by 164 feet. 



TWENTY-FIFTH DISTRICT. 

Beginning at the south-west corner of Millcreek township ; thence north to 
the north line of section 32 ; thence east to Millcreek ; thence south to the north 
line of Storrs township ; thence west to the place of beginning. 

School Edifice — On Harrison Pike. 

Lot 94 by 100 feet. Cost $500. 



FIEST INTERMEDIATE. 

All that part of the city bounded on the east by Central avenue ; north by 
Laurel street and a line therewith to Millcreek ; west by Millcreek ; south by 
the Ohio river. 

. School Edifice — Baymiller St., bet. West Court and Clark Streets. 

Lot 69 by 306 feet. Cost $5,500. 

Interior lot 34J by 211 feet. Coat $4,^97. 

Outlet 20 by 100 feet, and .interior lot 97 by 206 feet. Cost $9,000. 



SECOND INTERMEDIATE. 

That part of the city bounded on the west by Central avenue ; north by An n 
street and the Miami canal ; east by Eggleston avenue and the west boundary 
of the Third District ; south by the Ohio river. 

School Edifice — Ninth Street, between Walnut and Main Streets. 
Lot 80 by 153 feet. Cost $24,000. 
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THIRD INTERMEDIATE. 

That part of the city bounded on the west by Central avenue and the Miami 
canal ; north by the old Corporation line from the Miami canal to its intersec- 
tion with the western boundary of the Sixteenth District; south by Ann street 
and the Miami canal ; south-west by Eggleston avenue and the western boundary 
of the Third District ; the eastern boundary to so run as to include the First 
and Third Districts. 
School Edifice— Franklin Street, bet. Main and Sycamore Streets. 



Lot 152 by 100 feet. Cost $12,597. 



FOURTH INTERMEDIATE. 

That part of the city bounded on the east by Central avenue and the Miami 
canal; north by the old Corporation line; south by Laurel street and a line 
therewith to Millcreek ; west by Millcreek. 
School Edifice— Poplar St., bet. Baymiller and Freeman Streets. 

Lot 87J by 195 feet. Cost $5,200. 



WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 

That part of the city east of Central avenue and the Miami canal. 
School Edifice— Franklin St., bet. Sycamore St. and Broadway. 

Lot 215 by 220 feet. 

The property of the Woodward Fund. 



HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL. 

That part of the city west of Central avenue and the Miami canal. 
School Edifice— Fifth Street, opposite Mound Street. 
Lot 90 by 200 feet. 
The property of the Hughes Fund. 
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RULES OF THE BOARD. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOABD. 



1. Tbe officers required hj law to be elected at a meeting of the Board of Ed- 
ucation on the first Tuesday in July, are a President, Vice-President, and CJor- 
responding Secretary, and the Board may also elect a Superintendent, Clerk, 
and Messenger. 

PRESIDENT. 

2. It shall be the duty of the President to take the chair at the hour appointed 
for the meetings, and call the members to order ; to see that the requisitions of 
the laws for the government of the schools be presented to the members of the 
Board at the proper period for their action, and perform such other duties as 
may properly appertain to his office, or be enjoined upon him by the Board. 

YICE-PBESIDENT. 

3. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President shall assume his func- 
tions and continue to perform them until the President's return, or until his 
place shall be supplied by a new election. 

CORRESPONDIKQ SECRETARY. 

4. The Corresponding Secretary shall perform such duties as appertain to his 
office, and as the Board may from time to time impose upon him. 



5. The duties of the Clerk shall be to notify all the members of the Board to 
meet at the Council Chamber for the purpose of organization, on the first Tues- 
day in July, of each year, at three o'clock, P. M.;. to attend all meetings of the 
Board of Education, and make a full and faithful record of their proceedings, 
and an index of the same ; to report, on bill nights, a list of the teachers em- 
ployed by the Board, and their respective salaries, and such bills as may have 
been audited by the Committee on Cla ims, and record all bills and salaries 
passed by the Board, and to certify the same to the City Auditor ; to file all 
reports or communications that are accepted by the Board ; to keep safely all 
bookH, documents, and papers belonging to the School Department; to keep 
full and fair accounts of all receipts and expenditures, and report to the 
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Board the condition of the School Fund whenever required ; to report weekly, 
immediately after the approval of the minutes, the name of every member who 
has been absent without leave of the Board, from four consecutive regular 
meetings. 

6. It shall be further his duty to furnish statistics, and other matters not 
furnished by the Superintendent, for the annual report of this Board ; to 
purchase such supplies as are allowed by the Board for the use of the schools, 
the same to be drawn only on the written order of the Principal or Local 
Trustees of each school ; to furnish Principal teachers copies of all rules and 
resolutions adopted for the regulation of the schools ; to keep safely all books 
and papers of the 3oard of Examiners, and make all necessary arrangements 
for their meetings, and keep a record of certificates issued by them to teachers ; 
to have charge of the ofSce and session halls of the Trustees and Examiners, 
and to keep open the office from nine A. M. to twelve M., and from one to four 
P. M. ; to notify members of the Board of changes in the hour of meeting, and 
call together committees when ordered by their respective chairmen, and to 
perform such other duties as may be incumbent by law or imposed by^the 
Board. 

7. When any subject or matter shall be referred to a committee, either special 
or standing, it shall be the duty of the Clerk, within Vi reasonable time thereaf- 
ter, to notify the Chairman of such Committee, in writing, of such reference, 
and furnish him with an abstract of the subject matter thereof. 

8. The Clerk is instructed to lay no bill before the Committee on Claims 
unless the same be presented to him by two o'clock on the afternoon of 
bill day. 

9. It shall also be the duty of the Clerk, at the end of each month, to have 
printed, in convenient form, one hundred copies of all additions to or amend- 
ments of the Eules, which may have been adopted during that month, and to 
have one of such copies pasted, as soon as practicable, into the Annual Beport 
of each member of the Board. 

10. The entire services of the Clerk shall be devoted to the duties of Clerk 
and Secretary of the several School Boards. 

MESSEKGEB. 

11. It shall be the duty of the Messenger to distribute all notices to the mem- 
b.ers of the Boards of Education and Examiners, committees and teachers ; to 
keep the session halls and office in good order, and perform such other duties 
as the Clerk may require. 

OBDEB OF BUSINESS. 

12. At the regular meetings of the Board (the special meetings being confined 
to the purpose for which convened), the roll having been called, members 
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present and absent noted, and the minutes of the last meeting read and ap- 
provedj the Order of Business shall be as follows : 

I. The report of the Clerk of the names of members absent, without leave, 

from four consecutive regular meetings. 
II. Communications from the President, or other persons addressed to the 
Board. 

III. On bill days, salaries and claims ; after which, call of " local business," 

commencing with the First District — local business shall also be called 
at the second regular meeting after each bill day. At all other meet- 
ings, unfinished business, in the order of its record upon the minutes 

IV. Reports of Committees. 
V. Special orders. 

VI. New and miscellaneous business. 
VII. Unfinished Jjusiness, in the order above specified. 

BULES OF BUSINESS. 

13. A majority of all the members shall constitute a quorum. 
^ 14. The regular meetings of the Board shall be held at the Council Chamber, 
on Monday evening of each week, at such hours as the Board may from time to 
time prescribe. Extra meetings shall be called whenever the President or any 
three members shall direct. 

15. All motions made and seconded shall be considered in 'possession of the 
Board, and shall be reduced to writing whenever required by a member ; but no 
motion or proposition on the subject difierent from the one under consideration 
shall be introduced under the color of an amendment. 

16. No member shall speak longer than five minutes at any one time, nor more 
than once upon the same question, until all other members have had an oppor- 
tunity to speak upon the same, unless by leave of the Board ; nor shall he speak 
more than twice upon the same question, except by leave of the Board. 

17. No question decided by the Board, shall again be raised during the same 
school year, except on motion to reconsider, made by a member who voted with 
the majority, at the same meeting when passed, unless leave to introduce the 
same be first granted by a vote of a majority of all the members of the Board. 

18. The time for passing bills shall be as per schedule of the Clerk, and all 
bills, unless otherwise ordered by the Board, shall be laid over till such night 
for action. 

19. All accounts shall be audited by the Committee on Claims, before being 
acted upon by the Board, except salaries. 

20. All accounts against the Board of Education, before being presented to 
the Committee on Claims, shall be certified by the party or parties contracting 
the same, who shall state the authority under which said accounts were con- 
tracted. 

21. No money shall be drawn out of the School Fund, except on a vote by 
yeas and nays, of a majority of the whole Board ; and all motions or resolu- 
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tions to contract for work, the expenditure of money, or sale of property, shall 
be taken by yeas and nays, and require a majority of the Board in the affirma- 
tive to pass the same. 

22. No contracts for building new school houses, or additions to the old 
houses, shall be entered into, unless predicated on the revenues of the School 
Tax for the fiscal year, afler first setting apart a sufficient sum to pay the usual 
tuition and current expenses of carrying qn the schools for the remainder of 
the year. 

23. All requests for appropriations for repairs of buildings or grounds shall 
first be referred to the Committee on Buildings and Repairs, who shall examine 
and report as to the necessity of the work, having regard, also, to the amount 
of the fund set apart for that purpose. 

24. The salaries of officers, teachers, and janitors shall be considered on 
bill days, in the form submitted by the Committee on Reports and Excuses ; 
but the failure of such Committee to report shall not hinder the Board from 
taking up such questions at the proper time, and all exceptions to such report 
shall be made after its being read to the Board, but before the final vote on the 
same. 

25. Whenever any one of the Rules of the Board, or the Regulations of the 
school, shall be amended, the original rule shall be repealed, and the amended 
rule be put in its place. 

26. The Superintendent of the Schools shall be entitled to a seat within the 
bar, and shall have the privilege of debate on any question connected with his 
department, but shall n6t have a vote on any question. 

27. No member shall be allowed to leave the room while the Board may be 
in session, without permission. 

28. The President shall have a vote upon all questions, and whenever the 
vote shall be a tie, the question shall be considered lost. 

29. The " Rules of the Board" shall be the only rules governing the proceed- 
ings of the Board, and shall remain in force until duly repealed, unless they 
shall be added to, or amended by due legislation. 

30. Any member who shall willfully violate any of the* Rules of the Board 
shall be liable to be reprimanded in such a manner as may be determined upon 
by the Board. 

31. Any question connected with the subjects classified under the title 
"Course of Study and Text-Books," shall require a majority of the whole Board 
to pass the same. 

32. In the absence of, any special rule, Cushing's Manual shall be -considered 
the authority on parliamentary law, and a strict adherence to the same is en- 
joined upon all members. 

33. In filling blanks, the largest sum and the longest time shall be first put. 

34. Motions to adjourn, to lay on the table, for the previous question, or upon 
the order of business, shall not be debatable. 

35. Any two members may appeal from the decision of the President to the 
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Board, or may call for a division, by standing to be counted ; but on all ques- 
tions to be determined by a standing vote, or by a call of the yeas and nays, no 
member shall be excused from voting, except by special action of the Board. 

36. No call for the previous question nor for the ayes and nays shall be enter- 
tained, unless approved of by Bve members. 

37. When the previous question is decided in the negative, the original ques- 
tion shall remain before the Board. 

38. When a question is under debate, no motion shall be received but to ad- 
journ, to lay on the table, for the previous question, to postpone to a day certain, 
to commit to a standing committee, to commit to a special committee, to amend, 
to postpone indefinitely, which several questions shall have precedence in the 
order in which they are arranged. 

39. In cases of emergency, any one of the Rules of the Board, or the Regula- 
tions of the Schools, except Rule 40, may be suspended by a vote of a majority 
of all the members; while Rule 12 may be suspended by a vote of two-thirds of 
the members present; but in no case shall it require more than a majority of the 
entire Board. 

40. Any addition to, or amendment of, the Rules of the Board, or the Beg- 
ulations of the Schools, shall be presented in writing, at some regular meeting, 
lie over one week from the time of its introduction, for the consideration of the 
Committee on Rules and Regulations, unless otherwise referred, and then re- 
quire a majority of all the members to pass the same. 

MISCELLANEOUS RULES. 

41. When any teacher is to be transferred from one district to another, at least 
one week's notice shall be given to the Trustees or Chairman of the district 
from which such transfer is to be made. 

42. No person shall be eligible for election as a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers who is a teacher in any of the public or private schools of this city. 

43. No officer or member of this Board shall be interested, directly or indi- 
rectly, in any contract or subcontract ordered by the Board. 

44. The salary of no officer, teacher, or janitor shall be increased during the 
school year in which he may be employed. 

45. The school year shall commence on the first day of July, and close on the 
last day of June ; and the school session for each year shall commence on the 
first Monday of September and close on the last Friday of June ; but the school 
session, and the duties of teachers for the purpose of estimating their salaries, 
shall commence one week previous to the first Monday of September, such week 
being devoted to the Teacher's Normal Institute. 

46. At the commencement of the school year, or at any time thereafter, when 
deemed necessary, advertisements shall be made for bids, to be filed at the Office 
of Public Schools, to furnish the following articles, to be delivered in such 
amounts, at such times and places as needed, for the current school year, viz. : 
fuel, furniture, printing, stoves and furnaces, and such portions of supplies as 
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may be deemed advisable hy committee on same. The papers in which pab- 
lished, and the number of insertions of sach advertisements, shall be deter- 
mined by the committee having charge of such departments respectively. 

ELECTIONS, NOMINATIONS, AND REMOVALS. 

47. Whenever there may be two or more candidates for any position, the 
election shall be by ballot, and a mtgority of all the members sliall be necessary 
to a choice ; but when there is only one candidate, the election may be by ac- 
clamation. Any person who may be elected to any position, shall hold such 
position at the will of the Board (except persons elected to fill vacancies of 
members in such Board), and may be removed at any time, by a vote of a ma- 
jority of all the members, after receiving one week's notice, in wriltng, of such 
proposed removal, ^he above provisions shall apply to all persons elected to 
any office or position of honor or emolument within the gift of the Board. 

48. The annual nominations of teachers by the Local Trustees shall be made 
to the Board as follows : Principal teachers, at the last regular meeting in May ; 
all other teachers at the second regular meeting in June. These and all nomi- 
nations of teachers shall be made in writing, signed by the Local Trustees or 
member offering the same, and stating therein the full name, the date of certifi- 
cate, and expiration of same, the previous as well as the proposed salary, and 
the number of years actual experience in teaching of every nomimee. The 
annual nominations, except Principals, shall be referred to the Committee on 
Salaries for report, before any action thereon by the Board. 

LOCAL TRUSTEES. 

49. For each^Intermediate School there shall be a Standing Committee of five 
members, and for ev^ry District School a Standing Committee of three members 
(except the District School in which may be located the Normal School, which 
District School shall be under the control of the Committee on Normal School 
and Teachers' Institute), to be styled the Local Trustees, and to be appointed 
at the beginning of each school year, in such manner as the Board may order. 
Their powers and duties shall be such as herein specified, and such others as the 
Board may from time to time direct. 

50. There shall be a Standing Committee of six members on the High Schools, 
to be elected by Itallot at the beginning of each school year, who shall be the 
delegates of the Board of Education in the Union Board of High Schools, as 
provided in the contract of May, 1851, for the establishment of High Schools, 
and to perform such other duties as the Board may direct. 

51. The Local Trustees shall have a general supervision of the schools and 
school property in their respective districts ; shall fill vacancies among teachers 
temporarily, and report their action to the Board at the next regular meeting, 
when there shall be a call of " local business ;" shall supply wants, and order 
such repairs of the buildings, fences, or school furniture as may be immediately 
necessary, not exceeding ten dollars ; shall suggest minor regulations for the 
pupils or teachers, not in conflict with theBules of the Board or the Begulations 
of the Schools ; shall visit the schools frequently, and give such aid and co- 
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operation to the teachers, by their ooansel, as may tend to increase their useful- 
ness and efficiency, and promote harmony among them, and between them and 
the parents of their pupils. 

52. It shall also be their duty, previous to the annual nomination, to give 
one week's written notice to any teacher whom they do not see fit to nominate 
for the ensuing year. 

COMPLAINTS, TRIALS, AND APPEALS. 

53. Before any case of discipline or complaint against any teacher is brought 
before the Board, it shall, in the first place, be presented to the Trustees of the 
District; from their decision an appeal maybe taken by either party to the 
Committee on Discipline; from their decision, a final appeal may be taken to 
the Board, but no case shall be brought before the Board, except by the mode 
thus prescribed. 

54. Complaints on the part of Local Trustees against the Principal or any 
teacher of their school, either for persistent disregard of the Rules of the Board 
the Regulations of th^ Schools, or of their own requisitions made under the 
authority of the Board, and complaints on the part of teachers against their , 
Local Trustees for unauthorized and pernicious interference in the manage- 
ment of their schools, shall, in the first instance, be referred to the Committee 
on Discipline. 

55. No complaint or appeal shall, in any case, be entertained, by a Commit- 
tee, or this Board, unless it be presented in writing, and set forth the specific 
causes of complaint, or grounds for appeal, ae the case may be. But when thus 
presented, it shall receive the earliest possible consideration, at a meeting 
appointed for the purpose, due notice of which shall be given to all parties 
concerned. 

56. When a case of discipline is before the Local Trustees, or the Committee 
on Discipline, they shall keep a full record of all the evidence adduced before 
them, and of their decision thereon, which decision shall be final and of full 
effect as a rule of the Board, until reversed by the higher Committee or by the 
Board. 

57. When an appeal is before the Board, no point, other than that contained 
in the appeal, shall be raised, and no evidence shall be adduced or considered 
other than that presented in the minutes of the Committee, above named. But 
if, in the consideration of the subject, further evidence shall appear to be neces- 
sary, the matter may be referred back to the Committee on Discipline, for the 
taking of the required evidence, which, being reported to the Board, the con- 
sideration of the subject may be resumed as before; or the Board may, at its dis- 
cretion, refer the subject to a special committee, whose duty it shall be to take 
the whole matter into consideration without reference to the previous action of 
any committee, except so far as such action may affect the merits of the ques- 
tfon, and to report the evidence taken, with resolutions embodying their con- 
clusions, and proposing such action as may be necessary to remove the cause of 
disturbance. Such resolutions may, in extreme cases, propose the censure of 
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the parties at fault, the removal of a Trustee from a committee or committees of 
the Board, or the discharge of a teacher from the schools. 

ELECTIONS— HOW CONTESTED. 

58. When it is desired to contest the election of any member to a seat in the 
Board, a petition must be written, briefly setting forth such grounds or facts as 
the contestant relies upon to show hia legal right to such contested seat. This 
petition must be signed by the person claiming such seat, and must be delivered 
to the^ Clerk of the Board within five days after the annual organization in 
July, and must be read for the information of the Board, at the next regular 
meeting thereafter. A special committee, not exceeding in number five mem- 
bers, shall be appointed, whose duty it shall be to inquire into the truth of the 
statements made in such petition. Such special committee shall hear all testi- 
mony offered by both parties to such contest, and report the same in writing to 
this Board without delay, together with their finding and judgment thereon. 
The Board shall then proceed to determine, by a vote of yeas and nays, which 
party to the contest is entitled to a seat in the Board. The President shall put 

the question in this manner: "Is , the contestant, entitled to a seat in 

the Board from^ Ward, instead of , the person whose seat is con- 
tested?" A majority of the members of the Board shall be necessary either in 
the affirmative or negative, to determine who is entitled to such contested seat. 
And the party so entitled to such seat, shall take the oath of office as required 
by law. 

59. When a party desires to make a contest for a seat in the Board, and^ shall 
serve the person whose seat he desires to contest with a notice getting forth the 
grounds or reasons for such contest, within twenty days after the election, and 
shall file a copy of such notice with the Clerk of the Board, within thirty days 
after the election, testimony may be taken by either party, at any time after 
such notice of contest in the form of depositions, in the same manner and on 
same notice as used in legal proceedings, which testimony may be offered to, and 
heard by, the said Special Committee. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 



60. For the purpose of increasing and maintaining the Public Library, the 
Board of Education is authorized annually to levy a tax not to exceed one-tenth 
(1-10) of one mill on the dollar valuation of the taxable property of the city of 
Cincinnati, to be estimated and reported to the Board by the Committee on 
Funds and Taxes, at the same time that they report the estimate for school pur- 
poses ; and such special tax shall be assessed and collected in the same manner 
as other school taxes. ^ 

61. The amount of said tax, when collected, shall be expended under direc- 
tion of the Board of Education, for the purchase of such books as are suitable 
for public school libraries, the bill for which, with attendant expenses, shall be 
certified to by the President and Clerk, and paid by the City Treasurer. 

62. The Board of Education shall have power to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the management of the Library, and such Library shall be acces- 
sible to all residents of the city of Cincinnati, over sixteen years of age, subject 
to the rules and regulations adopted for its control and preservation ; and non- 
residents of the city, sixteen years of age, by paying $3 per annum in advance, 
and an additional deposit of $5, shall enjoy the use of the Library, subject to 
the same rules and restrictions as residents. 

63. The Public Library shall be under the direction of a Board of Managers, 
who shall be chosen as follows : The Board of Education shall, on its organiza- 
tion in July, 1867, elect by ballot, two persons to serve for the terra of three 
years ; two persons to serve for the term of two years, and two persons to serve 
for a term of one year ; and annually thereafter, at the same time, two persons 
to serve for the term of three years. All vacancies in the positions above desig- 
nated to be filled by biillot of said Board of Education; the persons so elected 
to serve during the unexpired term of their predecessors, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected. The President of the Board of Education shall also be a 
member of said Board of Managers ex-officioy and the Board of Managers so 
constituted shall at all times be amenable to, and under the control of, the 
Board of Education, both as to their authority and tenure of office, and shall 
serve without compensation. 

64. On the Thursday succeeding the election, annually, the Board of Managers 
shall assemble at the call of the Clerk of theBoard of Education, and organize 
by electing a Chairman, Treasurer, and Secretary. 

65. Such Board of Managers shall have the general control of such Library 
subject to the will of the Board of Education ; and it shall be their duty to 
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enforce the rules and regulations adopted for the use, preseryation, and manage- 
ment of the same, and they shall act with a view to the enlargement, utility, and 
permanence of such interest. They shall also cause such Library to be closed 
and carefully examined and counted during the month of June each year, and 
they shall report its condition to the Board of Education at its last meeting in 
June, annually, whigh report may be submitted in printed form. 

66. The Board of Managers shall also submit to the Board of Education, at its 
last regular meeting for the school year, the names of suitable persons to be 
elected as Librarian and Assistant Librarians for the ensuing year. The Li- 
brarian shall perform his duties under, and by the direction of, the Board of 
Managers, .or as the Board of Education may direct. The Assistant Librarians 
shall be under the direction and control of the Librarian. 

67. The Board of Education shall make an annual allowance of a sum not 
exceeding $15,000 for the salaries of Librarian and Assistant Librarians, the 
same to be distributed by the Board of Managers at the commencement of the 
year, and paid by installments on the regular bill days of the Board of Education. 

68. Such Board of Managers shall also keep an accurate account of all re- 
ceipts and expenditures on account of the Library, and present an abstract of 
the same to the Board of Education, on a regular bill night, once a quarter. 

69. All donations, or other receipts for the benefit of the Library, shall be paid 
into the City Treasury, to be held as a special library fund, out of which all 
appropriations for the Library shall be paid ; provided, that donations for special 
objects connected with the Library shall be subject to appropriation by the Board 
of Managers, in accordance with the condition of the donation, without action 
by the Board of Education. 

70. The Board of Education may appropriate from time to time a sum not to 
exceed, with- the unexpended balance of the preceding appropriation, the sum 
of $500, which the Board of Managers may expend without further action of the 
Board of Education. 

16 
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STANDING- COMMITTEES. 



71. The Committees on Drawing, GymnaRtics, and Music, jointly, shall, before 
the close of the summer vacation, arrange a time table for lessons in those exer- 
cises for the ensuing year in all the schools, to be observed by the Principals of 
the schools, respectively, in arranging other recitations. 

72. Every Standing Committee shall keep notes of its meetings, members 
present, and proceedings, in a book to be provided for the purpose, and to be 
preserved and indexed by the Clerk. Beports shall be made in writing. No 
report shall be made except by leave of the Board, unless a meeting of the 
Committee has been called, and each member notified. A minority may report 
their reasons for dissenting, or propose counter measures, at their discretion. 

73. The following Standing Committees shall be appointed by the President at 
the beginning of each school year, and besides the special powers and duties 
hereinafter stated, shall exercise such others as the Board shall prescribe : 

ON BOUKDARIES AND STATISTICS. 

74. Five members, to revise the boundaries and proportions of districts, and 
report whenever changes may be advantageously made ; to see that measures for 
taking the enumeration of youth and making returns of school statistics are 
properly executed, as required by law ; and to assist them in the discharge of 
their duties, they shall have power to require the services of the Superintendent 
of Schools. 

ON BUILDINGS, AND BEFAIRS. 

75. Five members, to have general supervision of the building and repairing 
of all school-houses and grounds, and all plans, estimates, and contracts for such 
works. No contract for building, or for repairs exceeding ten dollars in amount, 
shall be made until the matter shall have been referred to and reported upon by 
this Committee. They shall inspect and report the condition of all the school- 
houses, grounds, and appurtenances, in June every year. They shall have the 
direction and assistance of the Superintendent of Buildings in all matters re- 
lating to their duties. 

ON CLAIMS. 

76. Three members, to examine all bills and claims, except salaries, and report 
their allowance or disallowance in writing, signed by them, at every meeting 
of the Board appointed for passing bills. No claim or bill shall be allowed 
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by them unless verified strictly according to the rules, and the authority for 
the same indorsed upon it. 

ON COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS. 

77. Five members, to whom all motions or proposals for change in the studies, 
text-books, or exercises in any department, except as otherwise provided by the 
rules, shall be referred for their consideration and report, before any final ac- 
tion of the Board. They shall constantly observe the modes of instruction in 
all the schools, the measure of studies required, the merits of the books and ex- 
ercises in use, and report every defect or abuse, and recommend any change in 
such matters which they deem important, guarding specially against any excess 
in the tasks imposed, and any abuse in memorizing lessons. 

ON DISCIPLINE. 

78. Five members, to act upon all appeals and matters of discipline, as to 
teachers or pupils, which shall be referred to them. This committee shall dili- 
gently observe the morals and manners prevailing in the schools, and report to 
the Board whenever they find any occasion for remedy or reproof, in order that 
the Board may, to the utmost, use its endeavors to preserve and promote the best 
tendency of the Common Schools in these matters. 

ON DRAWING. 

79. Three members, to have supervision of that department, and of studies, 
text-books, and examinations therein, and to nominate teachers of drawing an- 
nually, at the time appointed for appointing assistant teachers, and in cases of 
vacancy. They shall also see that the Principal of Drawing shall give proper 
instruction to his assistants, as well as the teachers of all the grades of our 
schools ; and such Committee shall be empowered to establish such minor reg- 
ulations as may be necessary for the management of this Department. 

ON EXAMINATIONS. 

80. Five members, to have general supervision of examinations, and enforce 
them at such regular periods as they may deem proper. Once a year they shall 
cause a uniform examination, for comparison, to be made of all the schools, or 
such grades or grade in all as they may select, and report to the Board with 
their views as to the state of the schools. They shall appoint the proper ex- 
aminers, and fix the average necessary for transfers at all examinations. In all 
matters pertaining to this Committee, they shall have the advice and aid of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

ON FUEL. 

81. Three members, to estimate and report to the Board, in due season every 
year, what provision of fuel will be needful for all the schools, and to flaanage 
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the purchase and distribution of the supply ordered by the Board. They shall 
require the Superintendent of Buildings, once a year, at such time as they may 
direct, to report the amount of fuel consumed in each house, a comparison of 
each with the preyious year and the amount on hand. It shall be the duty of 
the Committee to advertise during the month of March each year, without fur-, 
ther authority from this Board, for a year's supply of coal for all of the Public 
Schools, and to report on the first Monday in April the bids received and the 
amount of fuel required, which report shall be made the special order of this 
Board at the meeting on the first Monday of April at 8 J o^clock, and at the same 
hour at each subsequent meeting of the Board, until a contract is made for the 
purchase of a year's supply of coal. 

ON FURNITURE. 

82. Three members, to contract for aifd supply the schools with such articles 
of furniture as the Board shall authorize, and to estimate and report the supply 
necessary for new schools. They shall provide a repository for rejected furni- 
ture, and may sell such furniture, accounting to the Board, after each sale, for 
the proceeds ; and whenever any Local Trustee may make request to the Board 
for furniture, or for repairing furniture, the same shall not be allowed until re- 
ported upon by the Committee. The Principal teacher of every school shall 
return to the Clerk for the use of the Committee, upon blanks provided by the 
Board, at the meeting of the Board next preceding the Christmas holidays, and 
also at the meeting next preceding the close of the schools each year, an in- 
ventory of all the furniture of his school — specifying the condition, the articles 
in each room, separately, and accounting for all damages ; and the said blanks, 
after inspection by the Committee, shall be filed in the Clerk's office. 

ON FUNDS AND TAXES. 

83. Five members, to have general supervision of the school funds and ac- 
counts, and to keep the Board at all times accurately informed of the condition 
thereof, so as to guard against any contracts or expenditures which may exceed 
the revenue of the year. They shall estimate and report to the Board annually, 
and at least two weeks before the time prescribed for the certificate by this 
Board to the City Council, what tax is necessary for school purposes, stating in 
detail their estimate for every purpose. They shall see that all school* moneys, 
credits, securities, due or belonging to the Board, are faithfully collected, kept, 
and accounted for, and that the books and accounts of the Board are properly 
kept. 

ON GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 

84. Five members, who as to such department shall exercise the powers and 
duties prescribed for the Committee on Examinations, so far as applicable, and 
as to their books and studies, shall act jointly with the Committee on Course of 
Study and Text-books. 
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ON GYMNASTICS. 

85. Three members, to have the superyision of that department and of exam- 
inations therein ; and to nominate teachers of gymnastics annually, at the time 
. prescribed for nominating assistant teachers, and in cases of vacancy. 

ON LOTS. 

86. Three members, to purchase and sell school lots as authorized by the Board, 
and to have care of any real estate not in use by tlie school. 

ON MUSIC. 

87. Three members, to exercise in that department the powers and duties pre- 
scribed for the Committees on Course of Study and Text-books, and Examina- 
tions; and to nominate teachers of music at the time prescribed for nominating 
assistant teachers, and in cases of vacancy. 

ON penmanship: 

88. Five members, to exercise in that department the powers and duties pre- 
scribed for the Committees on Text-books and Examinations. 

ON PEINTING. 

89. Three members, to report upon and conduct all contracts, accounts, or 
matters relative to printing, authorized by the Board. 

ON rules and regulations. 

90. Five members, to whom all additions to, or amendments of, the Rules of 
the Board or Regulations of the Schools, shall be referred before adoption, unless 
otherwise referred by the Board. They shall report whether the same are in 
proper form, and what rules and regulations such legislation may come in con- 
flict with, and what changes may be necessary to preserve the uniformity of the 
whole ; but said Committee shall not be empowered to report upon the merits of 
such additions or amendments. It shall also be their duty to report what rules 
and regulations may, in their judgment, be dispensed with. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the commencement of the school year, they, with the assistance of 
the Clerk and Superintendent, shall issue the Annual Report. In so doing, they 
shall be empowered to re-number the Rules and Regulations ; to determine what 
matter shall be admitted into such Report ; classify the same, and decide upon 
the style and arrangement thereof. They shall also recommend the number of 
copies of such Report to be published. 

ON reports and excuses. 

91. Five nliembers, whose duty it shall be to examine the reports of Principals 
to the Board, and to audit all claims of officers, teachers, and janitors, for sala- 
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ries, and to report in an abstract form, in writing, the deficiencies in any of the 
Principals' reports, and also their allowance or disallowance of any salaries 
claimed, which report shall be made to every meeting of the Board appointed for 
the payment of salaries ; and it shall particularly be their duty to establish a 
uniform and just practice in granting excuses for absence or tardiness, under 
Nos. 133, 134, and 135 of the Regulations of the Board. 

ON SALARIES. 

92. Five members, whose duty it shall be to enforce the strict observance of 
all rules and requirements, as to salaries of officers, teachers, janitors, and others 
employed by the Board ; and for this purpose they shall revise the lists every 
three months, at least, and report every error or deviation that may have occur- 
red. The annual nominations of teachers, except Principals, shall be referred 
to them for report before any action by the Board thereon ; but shall not be con- 
sidered or approved by them unless presented and made in conformity with the 
standing rules][regulating nominations, appointments, and salaries. 

ON STOVES AND FURNACES. 

93. Five members, to provide the schools with such warming and ventilating 
apparatus as may be authorized by the Board. It shall be their duty to report 
to the Board such information as they may have upon the best modes of warm- 
ing and ventilating school -houses. They shall inspect the stoves and furnaces 
in all the schools annually, in June, and report any wants or defects ; and to 
this end they shall have power to require the aid of the Superintendent of 
Buildings. 

ON SUPPLIES. 

94. Three members, to report a list of articles necessary and proper, as sup- 
plies for the schools, and a fair tariff or scale for the distribution thereof, and 
to see that such tariff* as the Board may adopt is strictly observed and enforced. 
At the close of the schools every year they shall require of the Principal teacher 
of every school an inventory of the supplies remaining on hand, and report to 
the Board a statement of the consumption of supplies in each school during the 
year, and a comparison of each with the previous year. [For list of supplies 
see note.] 

ON NORMAL SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS' INSTITUTE. 

95. Five members, to have charge of the Normal School, and at the usual time 
of nominating teachers, to nominate suitable persons as Principal and Assistant 
Critic Teachers for the same, and to have a general supervision of such school. 

Note — Sweeping bruehei , dusting brushes, scrubbing brushes, brooms, mops, wash basins, 
tin cups, dust pans, oil cans, lard oil or coal oil, lamps, wicking, matches, ink, crayon chalk, 
pens, slate pencils, hand bells, water buckets, coal buckets, shovels, tongs, pokers, coal boxes, 
soap, thermometers, large mats for outside doors, maps, numeral frames, pen-holders, station- 
ery for the offices, dumb-bell hooks, garbage-tubs, map-stands. 
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Thej shall also issue Certificates of Graduation to persons having attended such 
school, according to the standing rules relating thereto. Such Committee shall 
also nominate suitable persons to give instruction in the Teachers' Institute, and 
shall have the general management of the same. In the performance of their 
duties, such Committee shall have the aid and advice of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and it shall be their duty to make an annual report to the Board on such 
school and such Institute. 

OK KIOHT SCHOOLS. 

96. Five members, who shall have charge of the night schools and Night High 
Schools, and whose duty it shall be to select houses in which to hold such schools, 
and to have them properly furnished and lighted for that use ; to nominate 
teachers and prescribe the course of study and text-books for the same ; and 
generally to have such supervision and authority as will enable them to make 
night schools most successful, reporting their action for approval to the Board 
on the first Monday of each month ; and at the close of the session making a full 
report to the Board of the condition and progress of said schools. They shall 
make full announcement of the location and conditions of admission to the night 
schools, prior to their opening in November and January of each year. 

OK UKGBADED SCHOOLS. 

97. Five members, to have control of ungraded schools, whose duty it shall be 
to establish and have charge of one or more schools for instructing the Deaf 
Dumb, and Imbecile. 

They shall nominate to this Board suitable persons as Principal and Assist- 
ant Teachers, with amount of salaries for the same. They shall prescribe the 
course of study and text -books for such schools ; and generally shall have such 
supervision and authority as will enable them to make said schools successful. 
At the close of the session they shall make to this Board a full report of their 
action and of the conditions of such schools. 
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REGULATIONS OF THE SCHOOLS. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 



The Superintendent of the Common Schools of Cincinnati shall be governed 
by the following Eules : 

98. He shall visit and examine each and all the schools personally, as often 
as practicable, and give attention to their organization, the relations of the sev- 
eral departments in each to the others, and the relative labors and duties of the 
teachers thereof; and shall, with the approbation of the Local Trustees, direct 
the teachers to make such changes, not inconsistent with the regulations of the 
schools, as shall seem best calculated to give greater efficiency to the schools. 
He s'hall carefully note the modes of government and instruction pursued by 
each of the teachers, and the qualities and adaptation of each teacher for the 
place assigned by the Local Trustees, and he shall keep a faithful record of his 
examinations, which shall at all times be open for the private inspection of the 
members of this Board ; and whenever he doubts the qualifications, efficiency, 
or fitness of a teacher, he shall report the same distinctly to the Local Trustees 
of sudi school. 

99. He shall also inspect the school grounds and buildings, and the furniture 
and apparatus of the schools, and report to this Board whenever their condition 
or arrangement is not adapted to the best classification of the schools, or is not 
convenient or attractive; also, whenever the provisions for warming, ventilat- 
ing, or lighting the school-houses are unfavorable to the health and physical 
development of the pupils. 

100. He shall ascertain, from time to time, whether the School Districts be so 
divided as to afford equal and uniform advantages to all parts of the city, and 
report to the Board such changes in the boundaries as . may seem likely in any 
way to improve their classification, promote their convenience, or lessen the 
expenses of the schools without prejudice to their objects. 

101. He shall devise and report to the Board a system of blanks, for registers 
and reports, have charge of their distribution to teachers and return by them, 
and prescribe to teachers rules for keeping the same. These blanks shall be 
specially adapted to show the scholarship and actual attendance of each pupil in 
the schools, the number of those who are constant and uniform in attendance, 
and of those who are not, together with the degree of irregularity. He shall 
also ascertain and report, as nearly as may be, the number of children in the 
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city attending schools other than Common Schools, and of those who are not 
attending any school — discovering as far as practicable the reasons and reme- 
dies. He shall also investigate the causes of truancy and irregularity on the 
part of the pupils, and suggest such checks and remedies as he may deem feasi- 
ble and proper. And in investigating such matters, he may require the aid and 
services of all the teachers. 

102. He shall see that the regulations of the schools are uniformly and faith- 
fully observed and executed in all departments of the schools ; that registers 
are kept and reports made by the teachers, with neatness, care, and uniformity. 
He shall direct teachers as to the best modes of instruction and government, 
giving special attention and assistance to those of the primary classes, and those 
who have had little experience in the profession ; in fine, he shall, in every way 
practicable, advise, aid, and stimulate teachers in the performance of their office 
and duties, and to these ends he shall have power to require the attendance of 
any and all teachers at such convenient times and places, out of school hours, 
as may be designated by the Board. 

103. He shall attend and advise, when requested, with any standing or special 
committee of the Board, in respect to matters committed to them, and shall 
consult with all those who, directly or indirectly, have the expenditure of the 
school funds, in order that just and uniform provision be made for all the Com- 
mon Schools, and that the wisest economy' be exercised in their outlay. 

104. He shall keep himself and the Board constantly informed of the school 
systems of other countries, states, and cities, their organization, modes of gov- 
earnment, the best methods of moral and intellectual education adopted in them, 
and the general working of their systems ; and for this purpose shall effect the 
best arrangement possible for a regular and permanent exchange of Keports 
between this and other School Boards. 

105. At the last regular meeting of the Board in January and June, every 
year, he shall present a report, giving as particular a view as may be, of the 
progress and condition of each and all of the schools, and suggesting such 
measures as in his judgment may be material to their improvement. 

106. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Schools to keep a record of 
all meritorious applicants for positions as teachers in our schools. 

107. He shall report to this Board, from time to time, upon such matters per- 
taining to his office as may be directed by the Board, and shall perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the Board. 

108. It shall be his duty to see that all teachers are fully employed, and when- 
ever he may ascertain that the time of any teacher is not fully occupied, he 
may make such transfers of teachers and consolidate such classes of pupils as in 
his judgment may be deemed necessary^; provided that all such transfers and 
all such consolidations shall be reported to the Board at the next meeting. 

109. He shall have authority to assemble any or all the teachers four times 
per month, for the purpose of having them instructed in any branch of study 
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now taught in the schools. Two of such meetings may be held during school 
hourS) and for this purpose the Superintendent may dismiss any school or schools 
or grade of schools not exceeding two hours at any one time. The other meet- 
ings shall be held on Saturdays. 

110. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent to report to the Board all 
cases of absence from, or tardiness in, attendance upon the exercises of Teachers' 
meetings or the Normal Institute ; and teachers thus reported shall suffer the 
same reduction of salaries as is made for like cases of tardiness and absence 
from school. 

SUPEEINTENDENT OP BUILDINGS. 

111. There shall be employed a Superintendent of Buildings, whose duty it 
shall be to superintend the erection of new school- houses, or the repair of old 
ones; to look to the preservation and fitness of the school buildings and grounds 
(including those of the High Schools), and perform such other duties as may 
be required of him by the Committee on Buildings or by the Board. 

112. Under the direction of the Committee on Furniture, he shall have the 
care of the furniture of the schools, and shall see that all furniture supplied to 
the schools is strictly according to the contract under which it is supplied. 

PRINCIPALS. 

113. The Male Principal, as the Local SupeHntendentj is responsible for the 
observance and enforcement of the Begulations of the Schools and the Rules of 
the Board, so far as applicable to his duties, and is accordingly vested with 
authority to carry them into effect. 

114. He is to classify the pupils in the different grades above the Primary 
Department, according to their advancement in the various branches pursued by 
them. He shall announce to the other departments, by the ringing of a bell, the 
hour for opening and closing school, for the recitation of classes, and for recess. 
He shall see to the safe keeping and protection of the house, furniture, appa- 
ratus, fences, trees, and shrubbery, and maintain the strictest cleanliness in the 
school and out-houses. He shall require the pupils not to appear in or about 
the yard earlier than forty-five minutes before the opening of the school, and 
prevent them from annoying, by noise or otherwise, the neighborhood of the 
school. He shall also take measures to insure order on the part of the pupils 
in going to and returning from school. 

115. The Principal shall make an annual report, and each teacher shall keep 
a daily register of the name, age, attendance, suspension, and withdrawal of all 
the pupils in the respective schools, according to forms prescribed by the Board. 
,The Principal shall also keep a daily register in some room most convenient of 
access to the majority of teachers of the school, in which teachers shall 
report their presence in the morning and afternoon, and such register and such 
report shall be deposited with the Clerk at the end of the year. 

116. The Principals of the District and Intermediate Schools shall devote at 
least one hour per day for every two hundred pupils in average daily attend- 
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ance upon their schools, in attending to the general affairs thereof, and in super- 
vising and directing the labors of their Assistants. They shall see that all the 
records of the schools are neatly, regularly, and accurately kept by the several 
teachers ; shall keep the pupils equally distributed and properly classified in 
the several departments ; shall see that they are constantly and profitably em- 
ployed during school hours, and see that parents are daily notified of the absence 
of their children, in all cases where the cause of absence is unknown, or is not 
satisfactory to the Principal ; they shall, as often as once in each month, satisfy 
themselves, by examination, of the progress and thoroughness of each class, in 
all the departments of their respective schools, and at the end of each month 
report to the Superintendent and to the Local Trustees if there be just cause to 
doubt the qualifications of any teacher ; they shall co-operate with the Super- 
intendent in advising and directing teachers as to the best modes of instruction 
and government, and in all other matters. 

117. To enable the Principal of each school to perform the duties prescribed 
as above, he shall be relieved of the special charge of pupils in study hours, and 
shall have a recitation room assigned to him, in which he may hear the recita- 
tions oi his classes. 

118. To secure uniformity of time, the Principals shall cause the clocks of 
their respective schools to be regulated by the tapping of the fire bells at 12 
o'clock, M. 

119. The hours of study and recitation shall be arranged in tabular form by 
the Principal of each school, according to blank forms to be prescribed by the 
Superintendent, with whom, within three weeks after the first Monday of Sep- 
tember in each school year, each Principal shall deposit a correct and neat copy 
of said study md recitation sheet. 

120. The Principal of each school shall be responsible for the cleanliness and 
care of the school-rooms and grounds ; and for this purpose shall have power to 
employ a suitable janitor, acceptable to the Local Trustees, at a salary to be 
fixed by the Board, who shall be entirely subject to his directions, except during 
the vacation of the schools, when he shall be under the control of the Superin- 
tendent of Buildings. 

121. During the progress of examinations by printed questions, the Principals 
of the several District and Intermediate Schools may, at their discretion, dis- 
miss the pupils upon the completion of their work, as prescribed for the day. 

122. All Principals shall promulgate to the teachers of their respective schools 
such rules of general application as they may receive from the Board; shall 
transmit to the Clerk, on the Saturday preceding the days specified in the 
schedule of the Clerk for payment of teachers' salaries, a report of the number 
of days' service of each teacher in their respective schools ; as well as all other 
reports required, according to the blank forms furnished them, with such addi- 
tional information as the Board may from to time require, or as they may 
think important to communicate; and any failure, except from sickness, to file 
with the Clerk the aforesaid report, according to the full requirements of the 
forms prescribed, will debar them from the reception of their salary until the 
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same is rendered to the satisfaction of the Board. The Principals of the Dis- 
trict Schools are required to state in their reports whether the time-tables have 
been strictly observed in their respective schools. 

123. The Principals of the Intermediate Schools shall be required to keep a 
record of daily recitations of classes designed for transfer to the High Schools, 
and to make from this record an average of each pupiPs standing in each Branch 
of study ; also a general average on all the branches, and to certify the same, 
together with the standing of the pupil as to deportment, in the application for 
admission to the High Schools at the close of the year. 

124. Principals shall, on Bill Days, file estimates of the supplies needed in 
their respective schools during the ensuing month, which shall be furnished 
said school when approved by the Committee on Supplies and the Board. 

TRANSFER OF PUPILS — DUTIES OF PRINCIPALS. 

125. As soon as the Principal of a school begins to suspect that it will be 
necessary to reduce a pupil from a higher to a lower grade, he shall give notice 
of the probable necessity of such a course to the parents of the pupil, at least 
oae month before he shall take final action in the case, and shall at the same 
time send a like notice to the Superintendent of the schools, whose duty it shall be 
to keep the said notice on tile, and, if possible, inquire into the case, and suggest 
such remedy as to him may seem best. If, at the end of the time above pre- 
scribed, it shall be found detrimental to the child's own interest, and to the 
progress of the class, to retain him or her longer in the grade, the reduction 
maybe made, with theconsent of the Superintendent; Provided^ however, that 
no pupil shall be reduced to a lower grade who has been in the grade for a pe- 
riod of four months ; and Provided, further, that such reduction shall be limited 
to Grade A, B, C, D, and E. The principal of each school shall, in his annual 
report to the Superintendent, state the number of children reduced from each 
grade during the year for which the report is made. 

126. The Principals shall, in their annual reports to the Superintendent, 
state, Fint, The number in each grade who were advanced according to the 
course of study, in one year or less from the time of their admission to the 
grade. Second The number in each grade who failed to be advanced with their 
grade at the annual or other examination for transfer. Third, In a separate 

'exhibit, the number of those who have failed to be advanced after being mem- 
bers of a grade two years, three years, etc.; of all of which items the Superin- 
tendent shall be required to give an abstract in his annual report to the Board. 

127. The Principals of the Intermediate Schools shall, each year, hold two 
examinations for admission to said schools ; First, The annual examination at 
the close of the year, now required by the Rules ; and, Second-, A semi-apnual 
examination to be held on the first Monday in February, of all pupils who may 
have failed at the annual examination, and such other pupils as the Principals 
of the District Schools may recommend for transfer. 

FIRST GERMAN ASSISTANT. 

128. The First Assistant Teacher of German, under the control and direction 
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in all respects, of the Principal of the district, flhall giiperintend the German 
Department of said district ; and his classes shall be so arranged as to allow 
him thirty minutes, each day, foi* the purpose of such superintendence; and all 
inefficiency in instruction, by any of the teachers of German, he shall at once 
report to the Principal of the school. 

129. In all districts where a Second, and not a First, German Assistant is 
employed, the same duties ns are required of the First Assistant by the fore- 
going rule, shall be performed by said Second Assistant. 

^ TEACHERS IN GENERAL. 

The following teachers may be employed in the Intermediate and District 
Schools : 

130. Males. — In Intermediate Schools one Principal, one First and one Sec- 
ond English Assistant; and in schools where German is taught, one First, and, 
if required, one Second German Assistant. In District Schools one Principal 
and one First German Assistant. 

131. Females. — In Intermediate Schools one Assistant for every fifty pupils 
in average daily attendance, first setting apart an average daily attendance of 
fifty pupils for each of the English Male Assistants. In District Schools one 
Assistant for every fifty pupils in average daily attendance. 

132. No male teacher shall be appointed unless he holds a Principars Certifi- 
cate ; and no female teacher, unless she holds a Female Assistant's Certificate 
from the Board of Examiners. Providedj however, that any teacher mny be em- 
ployed holding a certificate from the State Board of Examiners; and all teach- 
ers appointed shall hold their stations and salaries during the pleasure of the 
Board. 

133. Every teacher is required to be present in his or her room, and have such 
presence duly reported, fifteen minutes before the opening of school in the 

. morning, and five minutes before the opening of school in the afternoon ; and 
any teacher chargeable with tardiness shall suffer a deduction of salary equal to 
one-fourth of a day's pay for each failure, unless the Board shall otherwise 
order ; and each teacher shall record his or her presence in the daily register for 
such purpose every morning and afternoon, and when tardy, write the number 
of minutes tardy after the letter t, adjacent to the report of presence. 

134. No teacher shall be allowed to be absent from school, except from per- 
sonal sickness, without furnishing a substitute satisfactory to the Local Trustees; 
nor shall any teacher be absent for a period longer than three days, without 
permission from the Board. In cases of absence, pay shall hot be allowed for 
the time absent, unless the Board, by special action, shall otherwise order. 

135. Teachers who absent themselves from the meetings called by the Super- 
intendent, shall sufler a deduction of salary, as in ordinary cases of delinquency 
in attending schools. 

136. No teacher shall be permitted to introduce text-bboks of a higher grade 
into his or her class. 

137. It shall be the duty of all teachers to make themselves acquainted with 
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the rules jireBcribed by the Board, and to observe and enforce the same, so far as 
they relate to their several departments; to preserve perfect order in their 
respective rooms, watch over the morals of their pupils, and restrain all im- 
proper speech and conduct ; to report all cases of gross misconduct and immor- 
ality to the Principal for his counsel and direction ; to endeavor to gain, by 
courteous deportment, the influence and co-operation o( parents in sustaining the 
teacher's authority and government over their children ; and, so far as practi- 
cable, to govern their pupils by the moral influence of kindness,'and by appeals 
to the nobler principles of their nature. 

138. The habits, character, and deportment of each child shall be studiously 
cultivated and improved, throughout the course, by every teacher. 

139. Cleanliness of person and dress, neatness, obedience, and order, are to be 
carefully encouraged and required. This must begin with Grade H of the Dis- 
trict Schools, and will be regarded as necessary, throughout every grade, for a 
successful administration. 

140. The visits of teachers to other schools, under direction of the Board, 
shall be regulated and directed by the Superintendent, and all such visits shall 
be reported to this Board, at each and every regular bill night. 

141. No teacher shall have the right to resign, during the term for which he 
or she was appointed, without at least two weeks' notice and the consent of the 
'Board; and any resignation offered for the purpose of enabling a teacher to 

procure an appointment in any . other of the Common Schools of Cincinnati, 
shall state such purpose in the same. 

142. Teachers of the several District Schools are instructed to refuse admis- 
sion to their respective schools of all colored children applying to attend the 
same. 

143. The sale of books and stationery , by the teachers of the Common Schools 
shall not be allowed during school hours'; neither shall teachers be allowed to 
send their pupils on errands during school hours. 

144. No subscription or contribution shall be called for or permitted by the 
teachers in the District and Intermediate Schools, from the pupils thereof, for 
any purpose whatever, unl^ authorized by the Board. 

145. No teacher in the Common Schools shall be permitted to keep a private 
school or give instiuction to private pupils before six o'clock, P. M., except 
on Saturdays. 

NOBMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHEBS' INSTITUTE. 

146. The Normal School shall be located in such District School-House as 
the Board may from time to time designate; and the Principal of such District 
School shall be responsible for the order and discipline of the pupils in the 
halLs, ^stairways, and yard, and in all of such rooms as are not connected with 
the Normal Department. The Principal of the Normal school shall have sole 
charge of all that relates to methods of instruction, modes of government, and 
classsification of the pupils in the same. Such Principal shall see that the 
proper registers are kept in such Normal school, and report to the Board the 
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attendance of the instructors and pupil-teachers in such school; and shall re- 
port to the Committee on Normal School and Teachers' Institute annually, and 
at such other times as that Committee may deem necessary. 

147. Such Normal School shall be in' charge of the Committee on Normal 
School and Teachers' Institute, in connection with Superintendent of Schools. 
The course of study and text-books shall be designated by such Committee, and 
the hours of tuition and study shall be followed so far as the same may be by 
them deemed practicable. But in the classes under charge of pupil-teachers, the 
. text-books shall be adhered to, while the course of study and time-table may be 
varied at the discretion of the Committtee. 

148. The course of instruction in such Normal School shall continue 
during one school year — a part of the time being devoted to the theory of 
teaching, and a part to its practice — and such instruction shall be under 
the supervision of the Principal and Assistant Critic Teachers of the 
same. The Committee having such school in charge is authorized to issue 
Certificates of Graduation to any person who may have passed a satisfactory 
examination before the Board of Examiners, and have shown commendable 
proficiency in such school. 

149. Any person over seventeen years of age who may be a resident of 
Cincinnati, and who shall have passed an examination satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee on Normal School and Teachers' Institute, shall be allowed to atend such 
Normal School free of charge ; and any person not a resident of Cincinnati, of 
like age and the same qualifications, who shall give satisfactory evidence to 
such Committee of his or her intention to teach in our Common Schools, shall 
be allowed to attend the same without cost; and any other person, under like 
restrictions, may attend such school upon paying, in advance, quarterly, an an- 
nual tuition of $60. 

150. The rules relating to attendance and absenteeism of pupils shall apply 
to pupil-teachers. 

151. Any person who may be a graduate of such Normal School shall have 
the preference for any position as teacher in our schools, other things being 
equal; and such graduation shall be considered equivalent to two years' prac- 
tical experience in the estimation of salary. Any teacher now in the employ of 
the Board, or any teacher hereafter thus employed, for not less than one year, 
who may attend such Normal School for one-half of a school year, shall be 
thereby entitled to two years' practical experience in the estimation of salary. 
But in none of these cases shall such attendance be counted as experience with- 
out the proper Certificate of Graduation as above mentioned. 

152. One week prior to the annual opening of the^Jschools each year, all the 
teachers of the Common Schools shall be required to attend a Teachers' Insti- 
tute, to be organized and conducted under the direction of the Committee on 
Normal School and Teachers' Institute, in conjunction with the Superintendent 
of Schools. Such Institute shall be open to all persons who may desire to be- 
come teachers in the Common Schools of Cincinnati. The sessions of said 
Institute shall be held not less than two hours, both forenoon and afternoon, on 
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each day of said week. The week devoted to the exercises of this Institute 
shall be regarded ns part of the time for which teachers are employed and paid. 

153. It shall be the duty of the Superintendent to report to the Board all 
cases of absence from, or tardiness in attendance upon, the exercises of said 
Teachers' Institute ; and the teachers thus reported shall suffer the same reduc- 
tion of salary as is made for like cases of tardiness and absence from school. 

SAI4ARIES. 

154. The salaries of teachers shall be regulated by the number of years* expe- 
rience of such teachers, in the same or equivalent positions in regularly graded 
schools of good standing, counting the first year at the lowest salary named, and 
adding the annual increase for each year's experience ; Provided, that no expe- 
rience of less than half a year shall be counted ; and Pi^ovided, that all teachers 
to be hereafter appointed shall begin with the lowest rate of salary, unless the 
Board, on the recommendation of the Committee on Salaries, shall make special 
exception in the case of an experienced teacher, whether such experience has 
been in graded schools or otherwise. 

155. The salary of every substitute shall be determined by the number of 
years of actual experience of such substitute in teaching; Providedy that no 
substitute shall receive a higher salary than the teacher in whose place such 
service shall be rendered. 

156. Salaries shall in no case commence until the appointment is entered 
upon the journal; Piomded, that when a teacher is employed in the intervals 
between the meetings of the Board, the salary shall commence from the date of 
the appointment, if entered on the journal at the next meeting. 

157. The salaries of teachers shall be paid in ten installments during the 
school session, according to a sq^edule to be arranged by the Clerk at the begin- 
ning of each school* year; and each payment shall be in full for the service 
reported by the Principal, which payments shall be regulated as follows : The 
day's pay of every teacher shall be determined by dividing the yearly rate by 
as many times five as there are weeks of school session in such year. 

158. The salaries of officers and janitors during the school session shall be 
paid on the regular bill-days, and during the summer vacation in two payments, 
which shall be made at such times as may be previously designated by the 
Clerk ; and each payment shall be in full for the service rendered from the pre- 
vious bill-day to the one on which such settlement shall be made, and the per 
diem salary, of each officer or janitor shall be determined by dividing the full 
yearly salary by the whole number of working days in such year. 

SALABIES — ^INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

The salaries of teachers shall be as follows : 

159. Principals shall be appointed at $1,800 per annum, which sum shall be 
increased $100 annually, until the salary shall amount to $2,100. ' 
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160. First English and First German Assistants shall be appointed at $1,200 
per annum, which sum maj be increased $100 annuallji until the annual salary 
shall amount to $1,500. Second Assistants shall be appointed at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, which sum maj be increased $100 annually, until th€ annual 
salary shall amount to $1,300. 

161. Female Assistants shall be appointed at $600 per annum, which sum 
may be increased $50 annually, upon a recommendation of the Local Trustees, 

until the annual salary shall amount to $800 ; or, male teachers may be ap- 
pointed in the positions of female teachers, at $700 per annum, which sum may 
be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $900. 

162. No teacher transferred from a District to an Intermediate School shall 
suffer a reduction of salary. 

SAIiABIES— DISTBICT SCHOOIiS. 

Salaries therein shall be as follows : 

163. Principals shall be appointed at $l,.60O per annum, which sum shall b e 
increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount to $1,900. 

164. First German Assistants shall be appointed at $1,000 per annum, which 
sum shall be increased $100 annually, until the annual salary shall amount (o 
$1,300. 

165. Female Assistants shall be appointed at $400 per annum, which sum 
may be increased $50 annually, upon recommendation of the Local Trustees 
until the annual salary shall amount to $700 ; or, male teachers may be ap- 
pointed in the positions of female teachers, at $500 per annum, with an annual 
increase of $100, until the annual salary amounts to $700. In District Schools 
haying five grades, one Female Assistant may receive a salary not to exceed 
$800 per annum. 

SALARIES — MIXED SCHOOLS. 

Salaries in District Schools, containing Intermediate Departments, shall be 
as follows : 

166. Principals shall be appointed at $1,600 per annum, which sum shall be 
increased $100 annually until the annual salary shall amount to $1,900. 

167. One English male assistant may be appointed at $1,000 per annum, 
which sum may be increased $100 annually until the annual salary shall 
amount to $1,300. One German male assistant may also be appointed at the 
same salary and on tlie same conditions of increase. 

168. Female assistants in the District Department shall be appointed at 
$400 per annum, which sum may, on the recommendation of the Local Trustees, 
be increased $50 annually until it shall amount to $700 per annum. Male 
teachers may be appointed in this department to the position of female teachers 
at the same salary as in the District Schools. Female teachers who teach ex- 
clusively in the Intermediate Department, shall receive [the same salaries as 
female teachers in the Intermediate Schools. 

17 
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SALAKIE8— MUSIC. 

169. There shall be six music teachers, at a salary not exceeding $1,800 per 
annum each, one of whom, to be selected by the Committee on Music, shall be 
Superintendent of Music, and shall serve as such without extra compensation. 

SALAKIES — ^PENMANSHIP. 

170. There shall be one Superintendent of Penmanship, at a salary of $1,600 
per annum. There may also be six Assistant Teachers of Penmanship, at a 
salary of $800 per annum each. 

SALAKIES— DKA WING. 

171. There shall be one Principal of Drawing at a salary of $1,800 per an- 
num. Also, one male Assistant, at a salary of $900 per annum, which salary 
may be increased $100 per annum, until it shall amount to $1,200 per annum. 
There may also be six Assistant Teachers of Drawing, at a salary of $700 per 
annum each, which salary may be increased $50 per annum, until it shall 
amount to $800 each. 

SALARIES— GYMNASTICS. 

172. There shall be one male Teacher of Gymnastics, at a salary not exceed- 
ing $1,800 per annum. 

173. No Teacher in the Intermediate and District Schools shall receive the 
maximum salary of the class to which he or she belongs, unless he or she holds, 
at the time of appointment, a five years' certificate from the Board of Exam- 
iners, or a State certificate. 

(Deductions : Principals $100, First AsBistants $50, other Assistants $25.) 

SALAKIES — ^NORMAL SCHOOL. 

174. There shall be one Principal of the Normal School, at a salary not to 
exceed $2,000 per annum ; and such a number of critic teachers as may be 
designated by the Board from year to year, at a salary not to exceed $1,000 
each per annum ; Provided, that this shall not prevent the Board from employ- 
ing competent male Assistants at an increased salary. 

SALARIES— NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

175. The salaries of teachers in the night schools shall be as follows : Prin- 
cipals, $50 ; assistants, $45 per month of four weeks ; but the salary for the 
month of February shall not be paid to any teacher, until he or she shall have 
furnished to the Superintendent all required reports. 

176. A teacher shall be appointed in night schools for an average attend- 
ance of thirty pupils, and an additional one for each additional thirty pupils. 
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as shown by the semi-monthly report ; whenever the nightly average shall be 
less than thirty pupils per teacher, the surplus teacher or teachers shall be 
dismissed. 

8ALABIES — OFFICEKS. 

The salaries of the officers of this Board shall be as follows : 

177. Superintendent of Schools, per annum, $3,500; Clerk of the Board, he 
employing and paying Assistant Clerk, or messenger and janitor, per annum, 
$2,500; Superintendent of Buildings (High Schools included), $2,500. 

SALARIES JANITORS. 

178. According to the scale adopted November, 1872. 

ADMISSION OF PUPILS TO SCHOOLS. 

179. None but the children of actual bona fide residents of Cincinnati shall, 
under any circumstances^ be admitted to the Common Schools /ree/ but children 
of non-residents may be admitted by the Trustees of any district, on payment, 
in advance, to the Clerk of the Board, of the following tuition fees, viz.: 

180. For admittance into Intermediate Schools, at the rate of twenty dollars 
per annum ; District Schools, sixteen dollars per annum — ^payable in each case 
semi-quarterly, quarterly, semi-annually, or yearly. 

181. No pupil shall be permitted to attend the night schools unless he or she 
shall have attained the age of fourteen years. Scholars of the day schools shall 
liot be allowed to attend the night schools ; nor shall any pupil be admitted to 
the Night High School unless he or she shall possess the qualifications required 
for admission into the Intermediate Schools. 

182. Non-residents of the city may attend the night schools upon the pay- 
ment of two dollars per month, in advance. 

183. Admission of non-residents shall never be permitted to the prejudice or 
inconvenience of any of the schools. 

184. No child or children, whose parent or guardian is nqjb an actual resident 
shall be admitted without procuring the Clerk's certificate of payment of the 
tuition fee in advance, 

185. No child under^six years of age shall be admitted into the Common 
Schools ; and in case of doubt in the mind of the Principal, as to the child 
applying for admission being of the requisite age, he may require the parent of 
such child to bring a certificate of admission, signed by a majority of the Local 
Trustees. 

186. No pupil shall be admitted into Grade H of the District Schools, except 
during the first two weeks of the school session, the two weeks immediately 
succeeding the Christmas holidays, and the two weeks succeeding the first Mon- 
day of April ; Provided, that this rule shall not be construed to prevent the 
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entrance into that grade at anj other time, of such pupils as may have been 
found qualified, on examination by the Principal, to enter any class already 
organized therein. 

187. No pupil under censure in one district shall be admitted to the school of 
another, until such censure is removed. 

188. All such pupils as are in whole or in part of African blood are to attend 
the Colored Schools. 

189. No pupil known to be affected with a contagious or infectious dis- 
ease, or coming from a family where any such disease prevails, shall be re- 
ceived or continued in the Common Schools; and no pupils shall be admitted 
who do not exhibit to their teachers satisfactory evidence of having been 
vaccinated. 

190. Children residing in districts where no German instruction is provided, 
whose parents desire them to acquire the German language, may be received 
into the nearest school in which German is taught, by obtaining a written per- 
mit from the Trustees of the district in which they reside. 

191. No pupil, other than those provided for in the rules for German Schools, 
shall be transferred from the district in which they reside to another, without 
the written certificate of a majority of tlie Trustees of the two respective dis- 
tricts, presented to the Principal of the district in which they apply for admis- 
sion. Such transfer shall continue until the end of the school year, if not 
sooner revoked by a majority of the Trustees of the two districts. 

CONDUCT OF PUPILS. 

192. No pupil shall be allowed to depart before the appointed hour for leaving 
school, except in case of sickness, or on the request of the parents or guardians, 
or for some pressing emergency, of which the teacher shall be the judge. 

193. No teacher or pupil shall be permitted to use tobacco in any form during 
school hours. 

194. For violent and repeated opposition to the authority of any teacher of 
the school, the Principal shall exclude a pupil from the school, and immediately 
notify the parent or guardian and Local Trustees of the cause. Such pupil, by 
proper expression of regret to his or her teacher, and giving satisfactory evi- 
dence of amendment, may, by the consent of the Trustees, be re-instated in the 
school. 

195. In all coses where the conduct aiid habits of a pupil are found injui^ious to 
associates, it shaU be the duty of the Pi^ndpal, with the advice of the Local TrusteeSf 
to suspend such pupil from the school. 

196. No pupil shall be detained at the noon recess ; and a pupil detained at 
any other recess shall be permitted to go out immediately thereafter. 

197. Any pupil of the Common Schools bearing arms during school hours, 
shall at once be expelled from the said schools. 
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ABSENTEE BULES— PUPILS. 

198. At the close of school, every morning and afternoon, it shall be the 
duty of each teacher to notify the parent or guardian of every pupil, without 
exception, who was absent or tardy in attendance. The first and second notice 
may be by printed form, to be supplied by the Superintendent, and may be sent 
by a pupil, but the third shall be served by the teacher personally. Each notice 
shall be noted opposite the pupil's name in the register, by the letter n in the 
proper column of the day. 

199. Upon the return of the pupil, after any absence, the parent or guardian 
shall give, in person or in writing, an excuse, stating the cause. If it ahall have 
been the giekness of the pupUs, or necessary attendance upon a sick member of the 
family y or death in the family of the pupil — in eilher of such eases the absence shall 
be excused, and so noted by the letter e after the sign of notification made as 
above. 

200. In every case of absence of a pupil for more than three half days in four con- 
secutive weeks, without satisfactory excuse to the teacher, for any other cause than those 
permitted above, the absentee shall, without exception or favor, be suspended from the 
school, and the facts immediately reported to the Trustees of the district, or 
their Chairman, and the pupil shall not be re-admitted until the beginning of 
the next quarter, unless by a written order of the majority of said Trustees, filed with 
the Principal of the school. 

201. Pupils shall be excused for absence not exceeding one-half day or two 
quarter-days each week, for the purpose of taking lessons in such branches of 
education as their parents or guardians may desire, provided arrangements for 
the same be personally made by the parent or guardian with the Principal of 
the school. 

EXAMINATIONS— PUPILS. 

202. In the Common Schools the regular examinations shall be conducted in 
such manner as the Committee on Examinations may direct. 

203. The general examinations for transfer shall take place in the last month 
of the school year ; but no pupil shall be advanced, unless proficient in all the 
studies of his or her grade, which shall be determined by the Principal of the 
school, according to the required standard as fixed from year to year. In 
making out the percentage of the pupils of the various grades, each of the sub- 
jects belonging to the English Department shall be separately counted as one; 
Music apd Drawing each as one ; and the German in the District and Inter- 
mediate Schools in its aggregate, also as one. If at any time it may be neces- 
sary to transfer classes, it may be done as above, by giving previous written no- 
tice to the Superintendent. 

204. No pupil in the Public Schools shall be allowed to discontinue any study 
during the school year, except in cases of disability, such disability to be deter- 
mined by the Principal and Local Trustees. 
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205. In Music there shall be four examinations in each school year, as fol- 
lows : At the expiration of the first and third quarters, written examinations 
by the respective teachers of Music, the questions prepared by the Music 
teachers to be submitted to the Committee on Music for their approval. At the 
expiration of the second and fourth quarters, oral and written examinations 
combined, under the immediate supervision of the Committee on Music. 

206. In Penmanship, semi-annual examinations shall be had in all the 
grades, the same as in other studies, by the Superintendent. 

HOUBS OF TUITION AND RECITATION. 

207. The hours of tuition and study, from the opening of the schools in Sep- 
tember, to the first day of April following, shall be from 9 o'clock A. M. to 12 
o'clock M., with 15 minutes recess, and from IJ to 4i o'clock P. M., with 15 min- 
utes recess ; and the remainder of the year, from 9 o'clock A. M. to 12 o'clock 
M., and from 2 to 5 o'clock P. M., with 15 minutes recess each.* 

208. For the better guarding of the health of the pupils of Grades F, G, and 
H. from injury, by too long confinement in their school rooms, there shall be 
allowed to the pupils of these grades, at the close of every recitation, the space 
of five minutes for calisthenic exercise in the room, during which time the 
room shall be well ventilated, and the recitations shall be shortened for this 
purpose. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

209. The books used and the studies pursued in all the Common Schools shall 
be such, and such only, as are authorized by the Board, and no pupil will be 
suffered to continue in school unless^, furnished with the required books and ' 
stationery, except by permission of the Local Trustee^. 

210. Fifty copies of every book, atlas, or other production, and six copies 
of every extended map, sought by any author, publisher, or agent, to be intro- 
duced into the Common Schools, must be donated to the Board, before the 
same shall be referred to the Text-book Committee ; and all such presentations 
shall lie on the table one month, for examination, before the final action of the 
Board. 

211. Whenever any new text-book is adopted by the Board, to the exclusion 
of another, already in use, it shall be obligatory on the publisher or his agent 
to exchange the former, for the period of two months, without cost to those 
pupils who have been provided with the latter, an4 it shall be the duty of the 
Principals to see that this condition is fulfilled. 

OEBMAN DEPARTMENT. 

212 Whenever one hundred pupils in the Intermediate Schools signif^^ their 



<*In the 17th, 18th, 2Ut, 22d, 23d, 24th aud 25th Districts, the afternoou session is from l}^ 
to 4)^ P. M., daring the entire school year. 
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wish to receive Instruction in the German language, a German Department 
shall be opened for the same. 

213. In all Districts where instruction in ' the German language is given, the 
pupils being divided into grades in the English Department, the following di- 
vision and course of study shall be pursued : 

214. In grades G and D, all pupils whose parents or guardians desire them 
to study German, shall attend the teacher of German for that department, one 
hour, each day, which time may be so divided as to suit the classification, for 
the purpose of reciting their lessons. 

215. In grades E, F, G, and H, all pupils whose parents or guardians desire 
them to study German, shall, without separating or distinguishing between those 
of German and American parentage, be placed alike under the tuition of a Ger- 
man, in conjunction with a teacher of English, of the same Grades, one-half 
day each — pupils or teachers changing rooms or positions as the Principal may 
direct. 

* 216. All instructors of German in the District Schools shall give instruction 
in German only, except in translation, music, and drawing. 

PENMA2T8HIP. 

217. Penmanship shall be taught in all the Grades of the District and Inter- 
mediate Schools, by each teacher in his or her own room under the direction and 
supervision of the Superintendent of Penmanship, or in his absence by the 
Assistant teachers in that branch ; and not less than two set lessons per week 
shall be given in Penmanship, in addition to the dictation lessons and the inci- 

. dental instruction given while reciting in other branches. 

218. One dictation lesson of fifteen minutes shall be given each week in 
every District and Intermediate School by the teacher of Penmanship, or by 
the teacher of each room, respectively. 

219. The percentage in writing shall be determined by a system of marking, 
to be predicated, not only on the goodness of the form of the letters, but also on 
the general correctness as to the use of capital letters, the cleanliness of the 
books, proper division of words, punctuation, and general correctness of appear- 
ance; and said percentage shall be counted with the other studies as a means 
of advance to the higher grades, both in the District and Intermediate 
Schools. 

GYMNASTICS. 

220. The teachers in each room of the Intermediate and District Schools 
shall give a lesson, every session of their school, in Gymnastics or Calisthenics, 
of not less than five nor more than ten minutes — the time of the lesson to be 
fixed by the programme of the Principal iii each house. 

221. It shall be the duty of each teacher to be present and assist the teacher 
of gymnastics in his rcfgular instructions. 
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222. The female teachers in grades F, G, and H, shall give instruction in 
gymnastics in their respective rooms. 

223. Bings and dumb bells shall be used in all the grades of the Intermediate 
Schools. 

224. Pupils who from disease or physical defect do not desire to take part in 
any of the gymnastic exercises in the Common Schools, shall be excused there- 
from, upon presenting to the Principal of the school a certificate to said effect 
from a physician. 

NIOHT SCHOOLS. 

225. There shall be established from time to time such number of Night 
Schools (District and High) as the Board may determine. 

226. Such Night Schools as may be established, shall be opened for the pur- 
pose of instruction on the first Monday eyening in Noyember, in each year, and 
shall continue until the first day of March succeeding, having vacation during 
Christmas holidays. 

HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS. 

227. The holidays shall be every Saturday, Christmas to New Year's, inclu- 
sive, Twenty-second day of February, and all Thanksgiving and Fast Days 
authorized by the State or General Government; and whenever a holiday shall 
fall on Thursday, the school shall not open on the following Friday. 

228. The annual vacation shall be from the last Friday in June to the first 
Monday in September, with the exception of one week devoted to Teachers' 
Normal Institute. 

229. No school shall be dismissed on any other day except by special permis- 
sion of the Board. 

230. Local Trustees shall have authority to dismiss their respective schools, 
or any portion of the same, upon the death of either a Trustee or Teacher of said 
schools, for the purpose of attending the funeral ceremonies. 

T7SE OF SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

231. No building owned and occupied by the Common Schools shall be used, 
leased, or rented for any other purpose whatever. 

TIME OF OPENING SCHOOLS. 

232. All school-houses shall be opened for the reception of pupils, at least one- 
half hour before the time fixed for the opening of school ; and it shall be the 
duty of Principals to be present at their respective buildings and give their per- 
sonal attention to the conduct of pupils thus admitted. 

PUBLIC SHOWS. 

233. Proprietors or agents of public exhibitions, desiring the attendance of 



I 
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pnpils from the Common Schools, are prohibited from causing said exhibitions 
to be published in the schools, without consent of the Board. 

234. No notices of exhibitions or other entertainments, or of books or articles 
for sale, or of any matter not pertaining to the schools, shall be given in any 
school without permission of the Board. 

VENTILATION. 

235. Teachers are required, for the preservation of the health of themselves 
and pupils, to give particular attention to the ventilating and warming of their 
rooms, and always to ventilate, except in summer, by lowering the upper sash 
of the windows, and on no account to suffer the children to sit in draughts of 
cold, air ; and, as a general rule to cause all the windows to be opened for the 
f^ee admission of air at recess, and at no time to raise the temperature of the 
room higher than 65 degrees Fahrenheit. 

CONCLUSION. 

236. These shall be the only Regulations of the Schools, and shall remain in 
force until duly amended, repealed, or suspended. 
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EULES AND EEGULATIONS 



OF THE 



QNION BOARD OF HIGH SCHOOLS. 



1. The Secreiarjy or in case of yacancj the President, shall call the mem- 
bers together on the second Monday in July of each year at 4 P. M., at 
which meeting, or at some adjournment thereof, there shall be elected, by 
ballot, a President, Vice-President, and Secretary, to serve during the cur- 
rent school year, a majority of all the members of the Board being necessary 
to a choice. 

2. The President, or in his absence the Vice-President, shall preside at the 
meetings of the Board ; call extra meetings when deemed necessary, or when 
requested in writing, by three members. He shall appoint, immediately after 
the organization, the following Committees, yis.: 

On Text-books, Course of Study, Libraries and Apparatus. ..five members. 

On Examination of Schools, Graduates, and for Medals three members. 

On Printed Questions and Admissions three members. 

On Discipline three members. 

On Buildings and Repairs three members. 

On Furniture three members. 

On Salaries three members. 

On Claims three members. 

On Fuel and Supplies three members. 

On Woodward School President ex-ojffleio., and four members. 

On Hughes School President ex-officio^ and four members. 

8. The Secretary shall keep a complete record of the proceedings of the 
Board, and an index of the same, notify the members, in writing, of all regu- 
lar, special, and adjourned meetings of the Board and of Committees ; report 
to the Board at the last regular meeting in June the number of meetings 
of the Board that each member has attended during the year, and report, 
on same date, to the Board of Education, the attendance of the delegates 
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from that body, and perform such other duties as the Board may from time to 
time require. 

4. The regular meetings of the Board shall be at 4 P. M. on the bill-days of 
the Board of Education, and the order of business shall be as follows: 

I. Roll call. 
II. Reading the minutes of last meeting. 

III. Reading communications addressed to the Board. 

IV. Reports of the Principals of the schools. 
y. Reports of Committees. 

VI. Unfinished business. 
VII. New and miscellaneous business. 

5. A majority of the members of the Board shall constitute a quorum for busi- 
ness, but a minority may approve bills for salaries, which, when signed by seven 
members, shall be submitted by the Secretary to the Board of Education for con- 
firmation. A minority may adjourn to a specified time. 

6. Any change in the Course of Study, or Text-books, shall require an afiBrm- 
atlye vote of a majority of the whole Board. 

7. The schoolyear shall commence on the first day of July, and close on the 
last day of June of each year. The first session of the schools shall commence 
on the first Monday in September, and end on the Friday preceding the first 
Monday in February; and the second session shall commence on the first Mon- 
day in February, and close on the last Friday in June. 

8. The regular time of appointing teachers shall be at the first meeting of the 
Board in June of each year. 

9. The schools shall open at 8^ A. M., and close at 1} P. M., and the regular 
teachers shall be in their school rooms five minutes before the time for opening 
the school, and shall not leave the premises during the session. 

10. No teacher shall be allowed to be absent from any session of the school 
(except in case of personal sickness) without the consent of a majority of the 
Committee of the House in which the teacher desiring to be absent, is employed, 
and in all cases of abseoce the absentee shall forfeit therefor pay for the time 
so lost, unless the Board otherwise orders. 

11. The holidays shall be every Saturday, Christmas to New Year's day in- 
clusive, TwentyHsecond day of February, and all Thanksgiving and Fast Days 
authorized by the State and General Government, and such additional holidays 
as are authorized by the Board of Education. 

12. The standard for admission and graduation, and the award of medals 
and prizes, shall be determined by the Board, but the awards shall be made 
from the result of the special examination, added to the teacher's record, di- 
vided by two. 
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18. The Principals of the High Schools shall make an annual report to the 
Union Board, giying a history of the year's work. In this report, in addition 
to such matter as may pertain to their office, they may make such suggestions 
in reference to the Course of Study, Classification, and Discipline, as will, in 
their judgment, be of interest to the Board, and of adyantage to the schools. 
They shall make a monthly report of the attendance and absence of pupils and 
teachers, according to blanks adopted by the Board, and to be furnished by the 
Secretary. 

14. Any addition to or amendment of these rules, or any one of them, except 
number six, which may be changed at any meeting by a majority of the whole 
Board, shall lie oyer one meeting, unless by a unanimous yote of the members 
present. 
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REGULATIONS OF BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 



MEMBEKS. 



JOHN HANCOCK, President Term Ending April, 1876. 



FRANCIS FERRY 

THOMAS VICKERS-... 
GUSTAVE BRUEHL.... 
WILLIAM STRUNK.... 

L. W. GOSS.^ 

J. F. WISNEWSKI 



1876. 
1874. 
1873. 
1874. 
1876. 
1878. 



The Board consists of soTen members, four of whom constitute a quorum at 
any regular and called meetings. 

The regular meetings are held at the office of Public Schools, on the second 
Thursday of each month at 2 o'clock, P. M. Extra meetings may be called by 
any three members of the Board, who, in signing the call for such meeting, are 
understood as pledging themselves to attend it. 

The Board grants two grades of Certificates, denominated, respectiyely, Male 
Principal's Certificates and Female Assistant's Certificates. 
Candidates for a Male Principal's Certificate are examined in 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, Geography, 

Spelling and Definitions, Mental Arithmetic, 

Reading, Written Arithmetic, 

Grammar, *Algebra, 

Pennmanship, * Geometry, 

History of Literature, *A8tronomy, 

Ancient and Modern History, Natural Philosophy, 

American History, ^Chemistry, 

Constitution of the United States, Anatomy and Physiology. 

Candidates for a Female Assistant's Certificate are examined in the same 
branches with the exception of those marked with an asterisk. 

Male candidates for positions in the High Schools will be examined in addi- 
tion to the abore, in such branches as they may be required to teach ; female 
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candidates for sach positions will be examined, in addition to the subjects desig- 
nated, in Algebra and Chemistry, and also in such other branches as they may 
be required to teach. 

Real equivalents will be taken for any or all of the last six branches in the 
foregoing list, at the discretion of the Board. Candidates yrishing to avail 
themselves of this rule, must, at the time of filing their application for exam- 
ination, state the equivalents they intend to offer. No equivalent, however, 
will be accepted for any branch which the candidate may be required to teach. 

The number opposite to each branch in the column on the right of the list of 
the studies on the certificate issued, measures the result of the examination, ten 
being the maximum. Less than seven, in either English Grammar, Geography, 
Mental Arithmetic, or Written Arithme*tic, is a failure. Certificates are valued 
as follows: For an average of seventy per cent, of correct answers, one year ; 
eighty per cent, three years; ninety per cent., five years. 

No certificates shall be issued without an aveftage of seventy per cent, of the 
full number of marks. 

The Board will grant no certificate to any candidate who entirely fails in any 
branch of study in which an examination is required. 

A record of the character of the examination of each individual is preserved 
in a volume for the use of the Board of Education. 

Candidates who have not taught'in the Common Schools of Cincinnati, must 
leave with the Clerk of the Board, at least three days before the monthly meet- 
ing, a certificate of good moral character, together with a declaration that they 
are eighteen years of age (or seventeen, if graduates from the High Schools, or 
with similar attainments), and that they design to teach in the Public Schools of 
Cincinnati, if found qualified. Candidates are requested to leave their address, 
and a statement of any experience they may have had in teaching. 

Candidates shall be examined in the absence of all spectators, save the mem- 
bers of the Board of Education. 

Candidates shall not be examined who are not present, punctually, at the ap- 
pointed hour. No candidate who has failed shall be admitted to a second exam- 
ination till after the expiration of six months. 

The Board will issue special certificates for teachers of Night Schools. Can- 
didates for these certificates will be examined only in the branches re- 
quired under the State law, and such other branches as they may be re- 
quired to teach. Candidates who are in possession of an expired certificate 
from the Cincinnati Board of Examiners, which was valid for three years or 
more, shall have such certificates renewed for Night Schools, to be valid for the 
same term of years, and all numbers to be transferred with the exception of 
those below seven^ in which the candidates must be re-examined. 

RE-EXAMINATION. 

Any candidate for re-examination employed in the city schools shall file with 
the Clerk of the Board an application for such re-examination, at the regular 
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meeting four months preceding that at which the candidate proposes to be ex- 
amined. Principals desiring to be examined shall gire six months' notice. 

The Board, exclusive of its President, shall be divided into Committees of two 
members each, which committees shall perform their duties in rotation, and 
serve for a term of two months. It shall be the duty of each Committee, during 
its term of service, to visit the schools of candidates for re-examination, for the 
purpose of examining and reporting upon the general management of their 
schools and their methods of instruction, From the certificate last granted by 
the Board, and the report of the Visiting Committee, the Board shall determine 
the character of the re-examination to be required of each applicant, and the 
candidate shall be notified thereof two months previous to the time of such ex- 
amination ; Provided^ that candidates shall be required to undergo an examina- 
tion in all those branches in which they are marked less than teven. 

The grade of certificate shall be determinei by the average of the candidate 
in all the branches required, including Theory and Practice of Teaching ; Pro- 
vided^ that no candidate shall receive a certificate for five years who shall fall 
below nine in "Theory and Practice,'' nor for three years if the candidate fall 
below eight in the same subject; and Providedy further, that no certificate shall 
issue to a candidate falling below seven in "Theory and Practice." 

No candidate shall receive a one year's certificate more than twice. 

All German teachers who have been employed in our schools for three years or 
more shall be examined in Bnglish in Grammar, Reading, Spelling, and De- 
finitions. 



Communications to the Board must be left with the Clerk at the Office of Pub- 
lic Schools, between the hours of 9 A. M. and 12 M., and between the hours of 
1 and 4 P. M. 
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COURSE OF STUDY PURSUED 



AND 



TEXT BOOKS USED 



IK THE 



CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 



The Classification and Conrse of Study shall be equal and nniform through- 
out the schools, and for that purpose every District School shall be divided 
into five Grades, to be designated by the letters D, E, F, G, and H, and the 
Intermediate Schools into three Grades, to be designated by the letters A, B, 
andC. 

The Grades are arranged to correspond to the first eight years of school at- 
tendance. 

Each Grade, male and female, may be divided into as many sections as the 
number of pupils in the Grade shall warrant. The sections in each, from the 
highest to the lowest, shall be divided and numbered according to the profi- 
ciency of the pupils of the Grade. No teacher in any of the regularly or- 
ganized schools shall have more than two sections under his or her charge, to 
instruct in all their studies, unless the school is so small it can not be other- 
wise arranged. 

It shall be the duty of the Superintendent, with the co-operation of the Prin- 
cipals of the schools, to enforce the following classification uniformly. The 
grading, course of study, and text-books prescribed, shall be strictly adhered 
to, and no other studies or text-books shall be introduced, nor shall any pupil 
be required to provide or be permitted to use any other books than those herein 
specified. 

The course of instruction in those subjects, the outline of which is not fixed 
by authorized text-books, shall be defined by a syllabus, to be prescribed by the 
Superintendent, with the advice of the Committee on Course of Study. 
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Tire opening exercises in every Department shall commence by reading a 
portion of the Bible, by or under the direction of the teacher, and appropriate 
singing by the pupils. 

The pupils of the Common Schools may read such version of the Sacred 
Scriptures as their parents or guardians may prefer, provided that such prefer- 
ence of any version, except the one now in use, be communicated by the parents 
or guardians to the Principal Teachers, and that no notes or marginal readings 
be read in the schools, or comments made by the teachers on the text of any 
version that is or may be introduced.* 

The several grades above named shall pursue the course of study and use the 
text-books prescribed as follows : 



DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 



GRADE H. 



STUDIES. 



Elements of Beading; Writing; Arithmetic; Singing; Grammar; Object 
Lessons ; Drawing ; and German, when desired by parents. 



Mason's Music Charts ; Uniform Slates ; Knell and Jones' Phonic Beader. 
This is a Grade for oral and blackboard instruction ; and the teacher is ex- 
pected to use the blackboard, and such cards for instruction, in the elements of 
Beading, and such charts for teaching Object Lessons, as are provided by the 
" Board. 



* The following resolutions were adopted November 1, 1869, and the Board of Education was 
enjoined by the Superior Court of Cincinnati from enforcing^ them. The matter is now before 
the Supreme Court of Ohio on a motion to dissolve this injunction : 

"JSesoZved, That religious instruction and the reading of religious books, including the Holy 
Bible, are prohibited in the Common Schools of Cincinnati — it being the true object and intent 
of this rule to allow the children of the parents of all sects and opinions in matters of faith and 
worship to enjoy alike the benefit of the Common School Fund. 

^*Re»olvedy That so much of the Begnlations on the Course of Study and Text-books, in the 
Intermediate and District Schools (page 265, Annual Beport) as reads as follows: * The 
opening exercises, in every department, shall commence by reading a portion of the Bible, by 
or under the direction 9f the teacher, and appropriate Anging by the pupils,' be repealed." 

18 
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SPELLING AND BEADING. 

Pupils shall be taught to write at dictation, and to spell by sound any sen- 
tence in their ^Phonic Beader, as far as page 29 ; or they may be required to 
write at dictation similar sentences. 

WRITING. 

They shall be taught to write in a plain, legible hand, on their slates, any of 
the words which they are required to read in sentences. 

ABITHMETIC. 

They shall be tanght, by means of objects, to perform mental and slate exer- 
cises in the four fundamental rules, to amounts not exceeding ten. 

GBAMMAB. 

They shall be taught to speak correctly any sentence they may be required 
to use. 

The teacher shall converse with them frequently, in order to correct their 
language, individual recitation being practiced as far as possible. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

In this Grade the names of objects are given, and the ideas of some of 
the most prominent properties developed, and terms given. 

The cultivation of the observation is the main point here. 

Objects are used at first, and properties developed, but after a num- 
ber of qualities of the same class have become familiar, as color, form, 
etc., these properties may be made the subject of the lesson, and other 
material may be introduced, as color-charts, artificial forms, etc. 

The following list will furnish material from which the teacher may 
select Similar familiar objects may also be taken. 

1. Objects in the school-room— table, chair, slate, pencil, crayon, blackboard, 

bell, door, window. 

2. Parts of the human body — head, face, eyes, nose, mouth, chin, cheeks, ears, 

hair, trunk, arms, shoulder, upper arm, elbow, lower arm, wrist, hand, 
fingers, thumb, fore finger, middle finger, ring finger, little finger, legs, 
hip, thigh, knee, ankle, foot, instep, heel, sole, toes, nails. 

3. Clothing — ^hat, bonnet, shoe, boot, apron, jacket, dress. 

4. Objects from the child's home— knife, fork, spoon, tumbler, plate, cup, ring, 

ball, cane, basket, bucket, broom, clock, candle, soap, sponge, coal. 
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5. Food — apple, peach, cherrf, grape, potato, tomato, turnip, pea, bread, meat, 

butter, milk, water, yinegar, sugar, salt. 

6. Some familiar flowerR — ^rose, lily, pink. 

7. Some familiar plant — with^roots, stem, branches, leaves. 

DBAWINO. 

Attitude of the body in general. Exercises on slates with reference to dots, 
and dashes in reference to position, direction, distance, and number, now and 
then interspersed with simple figures, representing objects composed of short, 
straight lines. 

The lessons in representing objects being more interesting, should be given as 
a reward for good work of a previous lesson. 

Pupils in this. grade shall also be required to have uniform slates. 

GRADE G. 

STT7DIES. 

Spelling; Beading; Writing; Arithmetic; Grammar; Drawing; Singing; 
Composition ; Object Lessons ; and German, when desired by parents. 

BOOKS. 

Young Singer, Part I (for teachers only); Mason's Music Charts, McGuffey's 
First Header, or Knell and Jones' Phonic Reader ; Uniform Slates ; Bartholo- 
mew's Drawing. 

SFELLINO. 

Pupils shall be taught to write at dictation, and to spell by sound, any sen- 
tence in their Beading Lessons^ or similar familiar sentences, and to write sen- 
tences from their Object Lessons. 

BEADIKG. 

They shall be taught to read fluently and distinctly any lesson in their- 
Beader, and number each page by its figures. 

WBITIKO. 

They shall be taught to write on their slates, at dictation, all the words they 
are required to spell. 

ARITHMETIC. 

They shall review the H Grade Course, and perform mental exercises in the 
four fundamental rules, no number used or produced in multiplication or divis- 
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ion to exceed 20 ; shall count with and without objects as high as 100 ; shall 
learn to understand, read and write the fractions J, J, and J ; add the I's, 2'8, 
and S's as high as 100, and subtract them from 100; perform slate exercises in 
the four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 100, the divisors and mul- 
tipliers being 2 and 3 ; and be taught, objectively, the denominations of our 
paper and specie currency, and the use of the dollar and cent marks ; problems 
involving concrete numbers shall contain but one arithmetical operation- 

MODEI. EXAMPLES IN MENTAL ABITHMETIG. 

Section 11, Lesson I ; Section HI, Lesson I ; and Section V, Lesson I of Bay's 
Second Book. 

OBAMMAB. 

They shall be taught to speak correctly any sentence they may be required to 
use. 

Particular reference shall be had to the proper use of a and an, this and that 
(singular and plural forms) ; the pronoun J as a capital letter ; the capital let- 
ters at the commencement, and the period and question mark, at the termination 
of sentences ; and the singular and plural of nouns and verbs. 

MUSIC. 

They shall be taught to name the music characters, and write at dictation the 
exercises on page eight of the Young Singer. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

In Grade Ot (and also in the subsequent Grades) the exercises are to 
be both oral and written. Comparison as to similarity and difference is 
the principal feature of the work in this Grade. 

I. Besides treating more fully the objects given in H Grade, the 
teacher may take the following objects : 

Book, desk, school-bag, ruler, pen, ink, stove, floor, ceiling, wall. 

PBOPEBTIES, ETC., OF OBJECTS FOB OBADE G.' 

1. Form and direction — four comers, three corners, sides, edges, round like a 

ring, round like a plate, round like a ball, round like a cane ; 
straight, curved, vertical, horizontal, slanting, parallel. 

2. Color — white, black, red, yellow, blue, brown. 

3. Size — long and short, longer and shorter, broad, narrow, high, low, large, 

small, larger, smaller. 
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4. Weights — heavy, light, heavier, lighter. 

5. Place — position of objects in the school-room, and of objects placed on the 

table, as right, left, etc.; before, between, etc. 

6. Parts — name of parts, number of parts, use of parts. 

7. Material— wood, iron, stone, glass, paper, cloth. 

8. Use of objects. 

9. Care of things in school. 

Do not meddle with things of others. 

II. The human body. Principal parts named. 

Head, trunk, arms, and legs. 

r top of the head, 
Head, -j back of the head, 
(. sides — ^temple, ear. 



Face, 



forehead, 

eyes, 

nose, 

mouth, 

chin. 



Arms, 



Hand 



'•( 



shoulder, 
upper arm, 
elbow, 
lower arm, 
wrist. ■ 



palm, 
back, 
finger. 



' thumb, 
fore finger, 
middle finger, 
rin^ finger, 
little finger, 
knucklep, 
finger joints, 
nails. 



Legs, 



hip, 

thigh, 

knee (knee-pan,) 

lower leg (shin and calf), 

ankle. 



(instep, 
it 
toes. 



Add lessons on health, and also add : 



Actions.- -Of the head, raising, bowing, nodding, turning, shaking, rolling. 

Of the arms, hanging, bending, stretching, turning, twisting, twirling, 

folding, swinging, thrusting. 
Of the legs, stretching, bending, lifting, swinging, kicking, walking, 
running, hopping, skipping, jumping, dancing. 
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III. Clothing. Besides the articles named in Grade H, 

Gap, shawl, coat, pants ; comparison. 

1. Names of articles of clothing. 

2. Names of parts of garments. 

3. Color — add here, orange, green, purple, pink, gray ; for degrees of color, use 

light and dark. 

4. Material — wool, cotton, silk, straw, leather, fur, felt, paper. 

5. Uses. 

6. Lessons on cleanliness, neatness, order, and taste. 

IV. Covering of animals ; comparison with our clothing. 

V. Plants. 



1. Fruit, 



names, 

names, of parts, stem, peel, pulp, core, seeds, dimple, eye, 
color, 

taste and other qualities, as juicy, hard, mellow, green, ripe, tough, 
rich. 



VI. Flowers. 

Name, color, odor ; flowers distinguished hy odor. 

YII. Rose hush, currant, or quince hush. 

Name of parts — ^roots, stem, buds, leaves, flowers, fruit, seeds. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. The pupils of this grade shall be required to describe orally the pictures 
in their reading books. 

2. They shall be required to write sentences on objects named in their coarse 
in Object Lessons, and to begin every sentence with a capital letter, and end it 
with its appropriate mark. These sentences, in the beginning of the course, 
may be such as have been formed by the aid of the teacher, all the pupils of the 
class writing the same sentences. 

3. Each pupil shall be required, after an object has been discussed orally in 
an Object Lesson, to write as many sentences about that object as he can possibly 
form, and without further aid from the teacher than has been given in the 
oral lesson. 

4. As another step in advance, an object of marked characteristics shall be 
set before the pupils, and without any other direction from the teacher than that 
they are to examine that object closely, they shall be encouraged to write as 
many sentences about it as they can think of-~not only about its qualities but its 
uses, where'the latter are apparent. 

5. Pupils studying German should have frequent exercises in translating the 
sentences formed on the foregoing plan from English into German, and also in 
translating in writing the easiest sentences from their readers. 
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The instruction in this grade shall coiisist of the following exercises : Draw- 
ing of straight lines from one to two inches in length in different directions, 
such as vertical, horizontal, and slanting lines ; combination of such lines into 
figures; divisions of lines into two and four equal parts. 

The terms : horizontal, vertical, and slanting or oblique in reference to direc- 
tion, and right, acute, and obtuse in reference to angles, triangles, and square, 
are to be taught. 

• Pupils are to be taught to make use of the inch as a unit of measure, the inch 
to be marked on the slate the same as in H grade. The pupib shall also be re- 
quired to have uniform drawing slates. 

GRADE F. 

STUDIES. 

Spelling; Reading; Punctuation; Penmanship; Drawing; Arithmetic; Gram- 
mar ; Composition ; Music ; Object Lessons ; German, when desired by parents. 

BOOKS. 

McGuffey's Second Beader; Uniform Slates; Young Singer, Part 1; Ma- 
son's Music Charts; Bartholomew's Drawing. 

SPELLING. 

Pupils shall be taught to write at dictation any sentence which may be formed 
from words contained in their Beading Lessons, and also sentences from their 
Object Lessons. 

BEADING. 

They shall be required to give a full and intelligent explanation of the sub- 
ject of the lesson and the words used, to read the lesson with fluency, distinct- 
ness, and suitable modulation, and to render an oral abstract of the same as a 
whole. 

PUNCTUATION. 

They shall be taught to name all the punctuation marks in their Eeading 
Lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

They shall- be taught to write the capitals and small letters, in words or sen- 
ences, on slates or paper. 

DBA WING. 

They shall practice on vertical, horizontal, and oblique lines, and be taught 
to draw figures composed of squares, rectangles, parallelograms, and triangles 
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and such other figures as may be found in their text-book, and dividing lines 
and sides of figures into two, four, eight, sixteen, and more equal parts. 

ABITHMETIC. 

They shall review the G Grade Ck)urse ; shall read and write numbers as high 
as 10,000, and the fractions J, J, J, }, f , J, i, |, f , i, and {. 

They shall use numbers and figures as high as 5's as follows : 

1st. Mental addition and subtraction as high as 100. 

2d. Mental multiplication and division as high as 50. 

3d. Slate exercises in the four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 
10,000. 

Problems involving concrete numbers shall contain but one arithmetical 
operation. 

Object Lessons shall also be given in this Grade in the weights, ounce and 
pound ; the measures, bushel, 'peck, small measure, quart, pint ; yard, foot, 
inch ; year, month, week, day, hour, minute, second. Pupils shall learn to use 
the different marks pertaining to each. 

MODEL EXAMPLES IN MENTAL ABITHMETIC. 

Section II, Lesson I. Section III, Lesson I. 

Section Y, Lesson I. Section YI, Lesson I. 

GBAMMAB. 

They shall be taught to speak and write correctly any sentence they may be 
required to use. They shall be given a correct idea of what a sentence is ; and 
of the distinction between a statement, an inquiry, a command, and an exclama- 
tion. Special attention shall be given to punctuation (period, question mark, 
comma, and exclamation point). They shall also be taught to distinguish 
nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions (as connectives of 
words), and integections, by giving the principal uses of each. 

MUSIC. 

They shall be taught to read and sing exercises in 2-4 time, consisting of 
half and quarter notes, and their corresponding rests in the scale of C (G clef), 
embodying intervals of the 3d and 4th. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

The work in this Grade has reference principally to the essenlial and 
accidental properties of objects preparatory to classification. 

I. Familiar animals. 

1. Mammals — dog, cat, cattle, horse, sheep, pig, mouse. 

2. Birds — hen, pigeon, goose, duck, turkey, canary. 
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3. Ineects — fiy, mosquito, bee. 
Motion, food, habitation, ase. 

II. The surroundings of the house — yard, garden, street, objects 
found there. 



r (bark, 

Stem,-! wood, 
I pith. 
I. Plants, -j X Stalk, 

Leaf, i C mid vein, 

l Blade, I veins, 
1^ I veinlets, 

[pulp. 



'Name, 



II. Flowers, i Parts, 



stem, 
calyx, 
sepals, 
corolla, 
petals, 
stamen, 
pistils, 
^pollen. 



III. The different trades and occupations of men. Workshop — 
tailor, shoemaker, hatter, milliner, seamstress, mason, plasterer, white - 
washer, paper-hanger, carpenter, glazier, painter, blacksmith, cooper, 
butcher, baker, miller. 

1. Name of occupation. 

2. Articles produced. 

3. Material used. 

4. Tools. 

FBOPEBTIES OF OBJECTS FOB THIS OBADE. 

1. Form — angular, triangular, square, oblong, circular, oval. 

2. Color — ^flesh color, pale blue, indigo, buff, corn, crimson, scarlet, lemon, lilac, 

violet. 

3. Size — Inch, foot, yard, and their halves and fourths, judging distance and 

size, and measuring of objects, of room, of building, of school-yard, and of 
square. Bepresentation of these measurements, as far as practicable, on the 
blackboard. 

4. Weight — ^pound, half pound, quarter pound ; two, three, etc., pounds. The 

children are required to judge of the weight by lifting. 

5. Less obvious qualities — ^acid, fragrant, porous, elastic, brittle, transparent. 

6. Material — ^lead, gold, silver, brass, steel, copper, tin, zinc, horn, bone, tallow, 

wax. 

COMPOSITIOK. 

1. Pupils of this Grade shall be required to join the sentences formed from 

simple objects, according to the methods laid down for Grade G, into a com- 
position. 

2. Pupils shall next take two objects for a composition, tracing their resem- 

blances, and afterwards their differences. 

3. They shall write descriptions of the pictures found in their readers, and of 

those furnished by the Board. 

4. They shall be taught to use the comma, where required ; also to turn de- 

clarative into interrogative sentences, and affirmative into negative ones. 
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5. The same rules in regard to translation are to be observed as in Grade G. 

The uses of objects should engage a larger share of attention in this than in 
the preceding Grade. 

GKABE E. 



Spelling ; Beading ; Punctuation ; Penmanship ; Drawing ; Arithmetic ; Geog- 
raphy ; Composition ; Music ; Grammar ; Object Lessons ; German when de- 
sired by parents. 

BOOKS. 

Syllabus of Geography (for teachers only) ; McGuffey's Third Header ; Young 
Singer, Part I ; Bartholomew's Drawing. 

SPELLING. 

Pupils shall be taught to write at dictation sentences formed from words in 
their Beading Lessons, or Lessons in Geography; also, sentences from their 
Object Lessons. 

BEADING. 

They shall be required to give a full and intelligent explanation of the sub- 
ject of the lesson, and the words used ; they shall be taught to read the lessons 
with fluency, distinctness, and suitable modulation, and to render an oral 
abstract of the same as a whole. Seventy selected lessons shall be required for 
spelling. 

PUNCTUATION. 

They shall be taught to name and give the use of all punctuation marks in 
heir Beading Lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

They shall be taught to write with a pen all the small letters and capitals, in 
words and sentences. 

DRAWING. 

They shall take the course laid down in their text-books, and have exercises 
in drawing and combining straight lines into figures representing objects. 

ARITHMETIC. 

They shaU review F Grade Course ; shall use numbers as high as lO's in men- 
tal exercises in the four fundamental rules to amounts not exceeding 100, and 
figures as high as 9's in slate exercise to amounts not exceeding 100,000. 

MODEL EXAMPLES IN MENTAL ARITHMETIC. 

Section lY, Lesson I. Section V, Lesson II. 

Section VI, Lesson III. 
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GEOOBAFHY. 
Items starred (*) to be described by Teacher, 

1. 

ITEMS TO BE DETERMINED BEFORE USING MAPS. 

A, East, West, North, South, North-east, North-west, South-east,- South-west. 

B. Locate teacher's table, door, windows, ventilator, and corners of room ; 
St. Peter's Cathedral, Court-house, Suspension Bridge, Observatory, the Friars' 
College, Washington Park, Lincoln Park, First Presbyterian Church, the High 
School Buildings, Fire Alarm Tower, and ten other objects of local importance. 

(7. A map of the city having been placed on the board by the teacher, the 
pupils shall give the names and directions of the principal streets of the city ; do. 
of School Districts ; do. of street and residence ; location and general course of 
Ohio Biver, Millcreek, Miami Canal ; and take walks, mentally ^ from one point 
of the city to another, naming the streets pursued and the directions. 

D, Definition of Biver, Creek, Canal, Pond, Lake, Hill, Mountain, Valley, 
and any other geographical feature the neighborhood may afford facilities" for 
studying. Surface elements of the Earth — land and water. Apparent form or 
shape of the surface. 

II. 
(Using the Globe.) 

A, Beal form of the earth with one or more simple proofs of the same. 

B. Definitions of North Pole, South Pole, Equator, Northern Hemisphere, 
Southern, Eastern, and Western. 

IIL 
(Using the Maps of the Hemisphere.) 

A, Point out, number, and name the principal Land and Water Divisions of 
the Globe; their relative positions, sizes, and shapes. 

B, Definitions of Ocean, Sea, Gulf, Bay, Sound, Strait, Archipelago, Cape. 

C, Climate of the Grand Divisions, as determined simply by their position 
with reference to the Poles and Equator ; Zones, general vegetation of same ; 
animal life of the same ; distribution and leading characteristics of races. 

IV. 

LOCAL OEOORAPHT. / 

The pupils are required to locate only the most important points and places 
and to study the principal physical features — such as water-sheds, mountain 
ranges, valleys, plateaus, lakes, etc. — of the United States and North America. 

The geographical drawing of this Grade shall include the elements qf map 
dravDvng, as exhibited on page 15 of Demcker's Course, Part IV. 
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MUSIC. 

After reviewing the F Grade Course, they shall be taught the extension of the 
scale to upper F; 3-4 and 4-4 time ; whole note, eighth note, and dotted half; 
whole rest; the repeat; the slur, and the tie. Exercises and two-part songs in- 
volving the above shall be practiced as contained in the Young Singer, Part I. 

GRAMMAR. 

They shall be taught to speak and write correctly any sentence they may be 
required to use. They shall review the work of F Grade, adding the semicolon 
to the punctuation marks for that Grade. They shall also be taught to distin- 
guish the subject and predicate of simple sentences; the distinction between 
transiti^^a and intransitive verbs ; the objects of verbs and prepositions ; the 
kinds of nouns (common and proper) ; personal pronouns ; the properties of 
nouns and personal pronouns (person, gender, number, and case) ; and the dis- 
tinction of present, past, and future time, in the use of the verb. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

In this Grade classification into higher and lower orders is principally 
considered. 

1. Vegetable Pboductions : — FruU, grainy cotton, grass, lumber — where ob- 
tained, and for what used. 

2. Animal Productions: — Wbol, leather, butter, milk, cheese, lard — ^how 
obtained, and how used. 

3. Minerals: — Gold, silver, coal, limestone, marble, iron; how obtained, and 
how used. 

4. The City: — Manufactories, stores, buildings; name and describe varieties; 
comparison of city and country, 

ANIMALS. 

Mammals. — Most common specimens of canines compared with the dog. 

Of felines com|)ared with the cat. 

Of gnawers compared with the rat. 

Of thick-skinned animals compared with the hog. 

Of cud-chewers compared with the cow. 
Birds. — Most common specimens of scratchere compared with the hen. 
Of swimmers compared with the goose. 
Of perchers compared with the canary. 
Fishes. — A few of the most familiar for structure and habits. 
Keptiles. — Snake, frog, or lizard, for structure and habits. 
Plants. — Comparison of a few familiar fruit and forest trees. 
Minerals. — Description of a few familiar stones and metals. 
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PBOPEHTIES OP OBJECTS FOR GRADE E. 

Color. — Standard color, hue«, tints, and shadefl ; harmony of colore. 

General qualities. I ^?l"^?i^ artificial, pulverable, granular, adhesive, absorbent, 
^ i liquid, solid, compressible, sparkling, opaque. 

Teachers to select the material from which to give lessons on color 
and general qualities of objects.' 

COMPOSITIOir. 

1. Pupils of this grade shall continue the exercise of comparing in writing 
different objects, both as to qualities and uses. 

2. They shall take for topics the subjects printed in italics in their course of 
Object Lessons, and such others in the same course as the teachers maj select ; 
and after the pupils have gathered, through their own observation and the aid 
of their teachers, all nedessary information about these subjects, they shall write 
their compositions without any assistance whatsoever. 

3. Pupils of this grade shall be taught to change the form of the sentence 
without changing its meaning, and to point out the change of meaning produced 
by an additional word, phrase, or clause. 

4. They shall continue the exercise of writing descriptions of the pictures in 
their reading books, and also of the pictures furnished by the Board. 

5. They shall have exercises in translation similar to those prescribed for 
pupils studying German in the two lower grades. 

GRADE D. 



Spelling; Reading; Punctuation; Penmanship; Drawing; Arithmetics; Geog- 
raphy ; Grammar ; Object Lessons ; Composition ; Music ; German, when de- 
sired by parents. 

BOOKS. 

McGuflTey's Fourth Reader; Ray's Second and Third Part Arithmetics ; Guyot's 
Elementary Geography ; Young Singer, Part I ; Bartholomew's Drawing ; 
Johnson's Physiological Chart and Handbook (for teachers only). 

DIRECTIONS TO TEACHERS. 

SPEIililNG. 

Same as Grade E. 

READING. 

Pupils shall be required to give a full and intelligent explanation of the 
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subject of the leoson and the words used ; shall be taught to read the lesson 
with flaencj, distinctness, and suitable modulation, and to render an oral ab- 
stract of the same as a whole. Forty selected lessons required for spelling. 

PUNCTUATION. 

They shall be taught to name and explain the punctuation marks in their 
Beading Lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

They shall be taught to write with a pen, neatly and legibly, words and sen- 
tences, from copy and at dictation. 

DBAWINQ. 

They shall take the course laid down in their text-books. Exercises in draw- 
ing curves of different kinds : the circle, oval elli^e, spiral or scroll, and ap- 
plication of these exercises in ornaments, leaves, fruit, and other objects. 

ARITHMETIC. 

They shall review E Grade Course ; shall read and write numbers as high sls 
1,000,000 ; and shall complete Long Division and United States Money. 

They shall have numerous praUical mental exercises in the four fundamental 
rules and United States Money. 

GEOGBAPHy 

Selected portion of the text-book. 

GRAMMAR. 

They shall review the work of the previous Grades, adding the quotation 
marks, the colon, and the dash, to the punctuation marks previously taught. 

They shall also be taught the comparison of adjectives ; the formation and 
comparison of adverbs ; the distinction between regular and irregular verbs ; 
and all the tenses of the indicative mode, active voice. The following prefixes 
shall be used in this grade : en, er, in, mUy ou^, prOy re, aufr, and un. 

MUSIC. 

After reviewing the E Grade Course, they shall be taught the extension of the 
scale to lower and upper G ; 3-8 and 6-8 time ; the dotted quarter note, dotted 
eighth note, and the sixteenth note ; the eighth rest ; the use of the sharp and 
flat as accidentals; the use of the natural ; the use of p., l>p.,/., jf., m/., and to 
read by letter. Exercises and songs involving the above shall be practiced as 
contained in the Young Singer, Part I. 
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OBJECT LESSONS. 

In this Grade classification is carried forward and the pupils are 
taught to form definitions. Adaptation to habitation and mode of 
living is principally considered. 

ANIMALS. 

MAMMALS. 

1. Two-handed — man. 

2. Four-handed— ape, monkey. 

3. Flesh eaters, feline— cat, lion, leopard, tiger, panther ; 

canine — dog, wolf, fox, jackal. 
Insect eaters — ^bat, mole, hedgehog. 
Amphibious — seal, walrus. 

4. Gnawers — rat, mouse, beaver, rabbit, squirrel. 

5. Solid-hoofed animals — horse, zebra. 

6. Cud-chewers — cow, sheep, goat, deer, reindeer, camel. 

7. Thick-skinned animals — elephant, hog, rhinoceros, hippopotamus. 

BIRDS. 

1. Baveners — eagle, owl, hawk, condor. 

2. Perchera— canary, nightingale, skylark, humming bird, mocking bird, swal- 

low, crow. 

3. Scratchers — hen, turkey, dove, quail, pheasant, peacock, partridge. 

4. Climbers — parrot, woodpecker. 

5. Bunners — ostrich. 

6. Waders — heron, stork, ibis. 

7. Swimmers — duck, goose, swan, pelican. 

HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Use. 
Skin, -j Qualities. 

( Adaptation of quality to use. 
\V\^h i^**- /Qualities. 
)***«**' \ Muscles. I Use. 
Body, (Blood, 

(Head. 
(Bones, \ Trunk. Note. — ^Call especial attention to teeth andf 



I Nerves. 



(Limbs. spinal column. Teach how to take care of 



spinal 
them. 



A short, concise statement of the processes of digestion, circulation, and res- 
piration. 
Note. — ^Let every opportunity be used to impress lessons on care of the body. 
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COMPOSITION. 

1. Pupils of this Grade shall write descriptions of some of the animals 
named in their Object Lesson course, comparing them with each other, giving 
their natural locations, and their habits and uses. 

2. They shall be taught to write letters, simple forms of promissory notes, 
and bills of purchase, and receipts. 

3. They shall write descriptions of the pictures found in their text-books, and 
of those furnished by the Board and of a series of actions performed for the 
purpose in their presence. 

4. They shall, as often as once a month, during the last half year of their 
course, write a composition on a subject of their own choosing from such topics 
as flowers, fruits, the seasons, animals, places, sunlight moonlight, etc. Subjects 
with which they are personally acquainted to be preferred, for the most part, to 
those they know about from reading and hearing only. 

DIKECTJONS TO TEACHERS. 

All full rooms in Grade D shall be divided into two classes for study and 
recitation in Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geography, and the time allotted for 
these branches shall be equally divided between the classes. 



INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS- 



GRADE C. 



Intermediate Schools shall be composed of pupils received, upon examina- 
tion, from Grade D of the District Schools, and no pupil shall be admitted or 
transferred into such schools unless he or she be proficient in the course of 
studies prescribed for the District Schools. The Principal of each school shall 
keep a record of all the pupils examined by him, in each study, with the re- 
sults of the examination, in a separate book, provided for that purpose by the 
Board. 

STUDIES. 

Spelling; Reading; Punctuation; Penmanship; Drawing; Arithmetic; Geog- 
raphy; Composition; Music; Grammar; Physics; German, when desired by 
parents or guardians. 

BOOKS. 

McGuffey's Fifth Header ; Bay's Second and Third Part Arithmetics ; Guyot's 
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Common School iTeographj ; Young Singer, Parti; Bartholomew's Drawing; 
Harvey's Grammar ; Hotze's First Lessons in Physics (for teachers oplj). 

SFELLINa. 

Pupils shall be taught to write at dictation sentences formed from words in 
their Beading Lessons, or Lessons in Geography ; also sentences formed from 
words in their Composition Coarse. 



They shall be required to give a full and intelligent explanation of the sub- 
ject of the lesson and the words used, and shall be taught to read the lesson 
with fluency, distinctness, and suitable modulation, and to render an oral ab- 
stract of the same as a whole. Thirty -five selected lessons shall be required for 
Spelling. 

PUKCTUATION. 

They shall be taught to name and explain the marks of punctuation and rhe- 
torical marks which occur in their Beading Lessons. 

PENMANSHIP. 

They shall be taught to write with a pen, neatly and legibly, words and sen- 
tences, from copy and at dictation. 

DRAWING. 

They shall practice as directed by the Teachers of Drawing. 

ABITHMETIC. 

., They shall review D Grade course; shall take all of Simple Beduction 
except Troy Weight, Apothecaries' Weight, Cloth Measure, and Circular 
Measure, and shall finish Common Fractions of Simple Numbers, both mentally 
and on the slate ; they shall solve mentally, problems similar to those in the 
first twenty-one sections of Bay's Arithmetic, Second Book. 

GSOOBAPHY. 

Selected portions of the text-book. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Pupils of this Grade shall be required to describe something made of, or 
requiring in its manufacture, iron, gold, silver, copper, tin, India rubber, wood, 
glass, marble, leather, wool, cotton, silk, hair, paper. 

2. They shall describe some object brought from, or belonging to, a farm, gar- 
den, forest, mill, store, ship, dwelling-house, school-house, river, cave, mountain 
battle-field. 

19 
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3. They shall write short oompositiona on vapor, fog, clouds, rain, hail, than- 
der-storm, dew, frost, snow, i<^. 

4. They shall write descriptions of pictures and of actions performed in their 
presence. 

5. They shall be taught to write letters, promissory notes, bills of purchase, 
and receipts. 

6. They shall write short biographical and historical sketches. 

7. And, in a few special exercises, the correct use in composition of capitals 
and italics by underscore or otherwise, of parenthetical clauses, quotations, 
and interlineations, and the proper marks for the same, and of paragraphs and 
their uses. 

KU8IC. 

They shall review the principles as laid down in D Grade Course, and prac- 
tice two-part exercises and songs in the keys of C, G, and F migor and A minor. 

OBAHMAB. 

They shall review the work of previous Grades. They shall also be taught 
the properties of verbs (voice, mode, number, and person) ; the relative and 
interrogative pronouns. 

A text-book may be used in this Grade. The text-book and subject to be 
completed in the next two higher Grades. 

In all the Grades, both of the District and Intermediate Schools, particular 
attention shall be given to the correction of false syntax, and to the construction 
of written sentences. 

PHYSICS. 

(Weight of solids. 
Pressure of water. 
Pressure of the atmosphere. Suction pump. Bar- 
ometer. 

f Ascent of liquids in tubes. 
Capillary, ■! Sap in growing vegetables. 

( Illustrated in the sponge, lamp- wick, sugar, etc 

if Sun. 
Sources. -j Combustion. 
( Friction. 
Expansibility of bodies. Illustrated in solids, liquids, and the air. 
Thermometer. 
Change of the form of bodies by heat. Solids into liquids, and liquids 
into gases. 
Conducting power of bodies. Badiation. Clothing. 
Application of principles. Vapor, clouds, rain, thunder-storm, hail, 
fog, dew, frost, snow, and ice. 
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/ The heayenlj bodies. 

[ Sources, -j Combustion, 
t Friction. 

^^ * jEefraction. Glass (prism), water, air. 

'(Jonvex lens (burning glass). The eye. Spectacles. 
Reflection. Looking-glass. 
^Necessary to the growth knd health of vegetables and animals. 

The lessons are to be given in the simplest form possible ; and, as far as prac- 
ticable, by the Object method. They are not designed to be exhaostiye of the 
different subjects, but to present only their most general and obvious features. 

For recorded compositions teachers are to select their own topics from any of 
the above. 

GRADE B, 

STUDIES. 

Beading, embracing Spelling, [Defining, Vocal Culture, Declamation, and 
Analysis of Words; Object Lessons; Mental and Written i! Arithmetic ; 
Geography ; English Grammar, with exercises in the use of Language ; United 
States History (tnaps shall be drawn, either as a whole, or in groups, of 
the countries studied by the pupils) ; Drawing ; Physics and Composition ; 
Music and Penmanship under the teachers of those branches ; German, if de- 
sired by parents or guardians. 

BOOKS. 

McGuffey's Sixth Reader and Spelling Book; Ray^s Second and Third 
Arithmetics ; Young Singer, Part II ; Young Singer's Manual ; *Harvey*s 
Grammar; Guyot's Common School Geography and Wall Maps; Anderson's 
Grammar School History of the United States; Wurst's German Grammar; 
Bartholomew's Drawing ; Hotze s First Lessons in Physics (for teachers only). 

MUSIC* 

Pupils in Grade B shall carefully review the course of stu Jy in Music in the 
District Schools, and practice exercises and songs in the Young Singer's Manual, 
in the keys of C, (jt, F, D, and Bb. Singing in three parts shall commence in 
this Grade. 

COMPOSITION. 

1. Pupils of this Grade shall describe some articles or object brought Jfrom 
England, France, China, South America, Greenland, Africa, etc. 

3. The teacher shall form a list of objects, and require the pupils to describe 
the processes by which such objects have become what they are: such as a 
silk dress, a hat, a cup of coffee, a gold dollar, a book, etc. 

^Teachers in the Intermediate Schools are allowed the nae of ** Murray*! Sxereisef,*' to ae- 
company the authorized tezt-booka on the Bubject of Qrammar. 
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3. They shall write compositions on their reading lessons, and on subjects se- 
lected from their course in Physics, and in History. 

4. They shall also write compositions on pictures found in their text-books, 
and on actions performed for the purpose in their presence. 

5. They shall write short biographical and historical sketches. 

Pupils shall be taught the force and effects of particles, and connectives, to 
state facts or truths in .various ways, as general, specific, absolute or conditional, 
true or false, etc. 

6. They shall be taught to write letters, promissory notes, bills of purchase, 
and receipts. 

PHYSICS. 



T A XX *• « / Electrical, lightning. 

I. Attraction, I j(^g^^j^'^«^^j./j,^,^ 



IV. Mechanical powers, 



V. Properties of matter, - 



II. Motion, action and re-action, momentum, vibrations of water, chords, re- 

sonant bodies.' 

III. Sound, musical sounds. 

Lever, wheel and axle. 

PuUy. 

Inclined plane, wedge. 

Screw. 

Indestructibility. 
Inertia. 
Extension. 
Impenetrability. 
Divisibility. 
Density. 
Porosity. 
Compressibility. 
, Elasticity. 

CONDITIONS OP TRANSFER. 

Pupils passing to Grade A must pass an examination in Spelling, in Orthog- 
raphy and Etymology in Grammar, on the History of the United States to the 
opening of the Revolutionary War, on Geography, on Mental Arithmetic to 
Section 25, and to percentage in written Arithmetic, on Composition, Drawing, 
Music, and Physics. 

GRADE A. 

STUDIES. 

Beading, including Spelling, Defining, Analysis of Words, Vocal Culture and 
Declamation ; Object Lessons ; Mental Arithmetic, completed and Reviewed ; 
Written Arithmetic, completed and reviewed ; Geography completed and re- 
viewed; United States History; Drawing; Music; Composition; German, if 
desired by parents or guardians. 
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BOOKS. 

McQuffey's Sixth Reader and Spelling Book ; Ray's Second and Third Arith- 
metics ; Metrical System of Weights and Measures ; Young Singer, Part II ; 
Young Singer's Manual ; Harvey's Grammar ; Guyot's Common School Geog- 
raphy and Wall Maps ; Anderson's Grammar School History of the United 
States ; Quackenboss' Aid lo English Composition. ^ 

MUSIC. 

Pupils in this Grade shall review the course laid down in B Grade ; shall also 
study exercises and songs in the Young Singer's Manual, in all the keys there 
laid down. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Principals, may at their discretion, use the time now given to Penmanship, in 
whole or in part, for any other branch of study needing it, taking care, how- 
ever, that all written exercises shall be executed with due regard to improve- 
ment in this branch. 

COMPOSITIOK. 

1 . Pupils of this Grade shall be required to write compositions from their Read- 
ing Lcssions, and to re-produce stories read to them or told them by the teachers. 

2. They shall be required to write a sketch of what they heard, saw, read, or 
did yesterday, and of what they hope to-do at some future time. 

3. Pupils shall be required to translate the pictures and engravings exhib- 
ited to them, for the purpose, into a written composition. 

4. Pupils shall write descriptions of actions performed in their presence ; 
shall turn poetry into prose ; shall be taught to write business letters ; also, let- 
ters descriptive of places they have visited ; and they shall write short bi^ 
graphical sketches of some of the eminent men of our country. 

5. They shall also write on subjects selected from their course in Natural 
Science. 

GYMNASTICS. 

Shall be optional for the glials of both Grades, at the discretion of the Princi- 
pal of the school. 

Spelling and Definitions, as a distinct branch of study, shall be omitted from 
the course. 

DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 

HISTORY. 

The course of History in Grades A and B shall be connected with the study 
of Reading, and consist of the reading by the classes of the text-book in History 
in use not to exceed two lessons per week. At each lesson the pupils shall be 
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questioned in brief review of the previous lesson. Teachers are expected to 
make these lessons interesting, and pupils are required to understand thoroughly what 
they read. Examinations in this subject are to be of the most general character 
The other reading lessons shall be in the regular text-books in Beading, and 
shall not exceed two recitations per week. 

COMPOSITION. 

It is not designed that pupils shall write on all the objects named for the dif- 
ferent Grades in the foregoing course. Teachers are expected to exercise their 
own discretion in making selections from them. Thej will be at liberty to sub- 
stitute objects outside the course for some of those named, whenever they maj 
deem it to the advantage of their pupils to do so. They shall be careful to se- 
lect such objects, particularly in the lower Grades, as shall be attractive to pu- 
pils, and may be easily described. 

In all the exercises the greatest care shall be taken to have all the, words 
used correctly spelled and their meaning understood. 

The correction of mistakes in orthography and syntax, in all the Grades shall 
be, as far as practicable, the work of the pupils themselves. 

Teachers are especially to keep in mind, that they are not, in any stage of the 
foregoing course, to do the work of their pupils ; and that the object of the 
course is to train up thinkers, having forms of expression- peculiarly their own — 
not mere copyists of the thoughts and language of others. 

In Grades B, E, F, and G, the amount of time given to instruction in this 
branch shall be so much as may be assigned it in the Time-table. The time 
given to it in Grades A, B, and 0, shall be at least one hour per week. 

Every pupil in whose Grade composiiion is required to be taught, shall re- 
cord neatly, uncorrected by others, and preserve for inspection at the annual 
examination, at least one composition for each month of the school year. 

Grammar shall be taught practically in all the Grades, in connection with 
composition. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION 

Moral instruction must be given in all the Grades by the respective teach- 
ers, in such a manner as may be prescribed by the Principals. 
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COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXTBOOKS 



IN THE 



GERMAN DEPARTMENT- 



DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Grade H. — Object Lessons and Exercises in Language, Beading by Sound, 
Spelling, Writing, Singing, and Drawing. 

Grade G. — Object Lessons and Exercises in Language, Beading, Spelling, 
Writing, Grammar, Singing, and Drawing. 

Grades F akd E. — Object Lessons, Beading and Declamation, Spelling, Writ- 
ing, Grammar, Translation, Composition, Singing, and Drawing. 

Grade D. — Beading and Declamation, Spelling, Writing, Grammar, Transla- 
tion, and Composition. 

BOOKS. 

The Board to furnish Movable Letters for Grade H, Pictures of Animals, of 
Tools, etc., for instruction in Object Lessons, and Mason's Music Charts. The 
teachers shall use the exercises in Plate's German Grammar, Parts First and 
Second, or similar ones. The pupils shall have uniform writing-books in each 
Grade, and the following Beaders, viz.: 

Grade G.— Lesebuch fuer Amerikanische Volksschulen, Part First. 
Grade F. — ^The same. Part Second. 
Grade E. — New German Third Beader. 
Grade D. — Germanus' Third Beader. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Same as in English. 

RBADINO. 

Grade H. — Beading by sound with movable letters. 
Grade G.— Through the First Beader. 
Gride F. — Through the Second Beader. 
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Gbade E.—Thirty-six of the easiest lessons in the Third Beader. 
Gbade D.— Twenty-four of the most difficult lessons in the Third Reader. 

SPELUNQ. 

Gbade H.— They shall be taught by sound, by letter, and at dictation, easy 
words and sentences, excluding words with silent letters. 

Gbades F and G.— They shall be taught to spell any word, and to write at 
dictation any sentence in their Beader, and to use correctly the capitals, the 
period, and interrogation points. A gradual progress from easy to more diffi- 
cult words shall be observed, and the most important rules for the use of silent 
letters in long and short syllables shall be given. 

Gbades E and D. — They shall review the rules for the use of silent letters, 
and they shall be taught to spell any word, and to write at dictation any sentence 
in their Beading and Object Lessons, Compositions, and Translations, and to 
spell such words as are alike or similar in sound, but di£ferent in orthography and 
signification. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Gbades G and H. — They shall be taught to write, in a neat and legible hand 
on their slates, the letters and any of the words which they are required to 
spell. 

The three higher grades shall be taught to write, with a pen and ink, all the 
small letters and capitals, and to combine them into words and sentences. The 
teachers shall rule the slates, and teach their pupils to write the letters accord- 
ing to the adopted system. 

6BAMMAB. 

Gbade G. — They shall be taught to distinguish the Nouns and their gender, 
the Adjectives and Verbs in their Beading and Speaking exercises ; to use cor- 
rectly, in speaking and writing, the Nominative, Dative, and Accusative case of 
the Noun, in connection with the Articles or pronominal Adjectives, and the 
Verb in the third person singular and plural of the Present Tense. 

Gbade F. — They shall be taught to use correctly, in speaking and writing, 
the four cases of the noun in connection with the Articles, the pronominal and 
numeral Adjectives; to name and distinguish the personal pronouns in the 
Nominative case, and to use them in connection with Verbs in the first three 
Tenses, Indicative Mode. 

Gbade E. — They shall be taught to distinguish the Subject, Predicate, and 
Object in simple sentences ; to decline Nouns in connection with one or more 
Adjectives and the Pronouns ; to form the different degrees of comparison with 
qualifying Adjectives ; to conjugate Verbs in the four principal Tenses, Indica- 
tive Mode, and to use the Object of Verbs, Adjectives, or Prepositions in the 
correct case, those excepted which govern the Genitive. 

Gbade D. — ^They shall review the previous course, and shall be taught to 
distinguish the elements of simple sentences ; to conjugate any Verb in the 
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Active and Passive Voices, Indicative Mode ; to use the Object of any Verb, 
Adjective, or Preposition in the correct case, and to distinguish and use the 
Adverbs. They shall also be taught the derivation of words, and make written 
exercises about the same. 

COMFOSmOK. 

Gbade F. — During the second half of the year they shall be taught to write 
in short and easy sentences, descriptions of objects spoken of in their Object 
Lessons, and a number of short and pleasing stories, told by the teacher. 

Grade E. — ^They shall be taught to write descriptions of things and animals 
spoken of in their Object Lessons, and a number of stories, told by the teacher* 

GnADE D. — They shall be taught to write a number of descriptions, stories, 
and letters, and to transform poems into prose. 

TRANSLATION. 

Grade H, — Easy words and sentences from the Object Lessons. 

Grade G.— I. First German deader— Part II, Lessons 32, 33, 34; Part I, 
Lesssons 8, 11, 12. 
McQvfey'9 First jReocfer— Pages 15, 16, 17, 18, 19. 
II. First German Beader—Pfirt I, Lessons 23, 24, 26, 27, 28 ; Part 
III, Lessons 48, 56, 67, 68, 59, 78, 91. 
McGuffey^s First Reader — ^Page 20; page 65, Lesson 54; page 
67, Lesson 55 ; page 69, Lesson 56 ; page 71, Lesson 57. 
Grade F. — I. Second Ga-man Header — Lessons 2, 4, 5, 7. 
McGuffey^s Second Reader — Lessons 2, 3, 4. 
II. Second German Peoder— Lessons 21, 40, 77, 78, 80. 
McGuffey^s Second Reader— LessonB 7, 9, 10, 45. 
Grade E. — I. Third German Reader — ^Part II, page 29, Lesson 2 ; page 37, 
Lesson 9; page 71, Lesson 17. ' 

McGuffey's Third Reader — ^Lessons 2, 3. 
II. Third German Reader — Page 85, Lesson 9 ; page 86, Lesson 
11 ; page 95, Lesson 20 ; page 108, Lesson 7. 
McGuffey's Third iZeacfer— Lessons 6, 6, 9, 10. , 
orRADE D. — ^I. Germanus^ Third Reader — Lessons 6, 27. 
McGuffey^s Fourth Reader— LesaouB 6, 9. 
11. Germantu^ Third Reader — Lessons 8, 56, 60. _ 
McGuffey^s Fourth Reader — ^Lessons 11, 25, 52. 
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COURSE OF STUDY IN GERMAN DEPARTMENT. 



INTEEMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 

STUDIES. 

Grades B and C. — Beading ; Beolamation ; Orthography; Penmanship; Gram- 
mar; Composition; Translation. 

Grades A. — Reading; Declamailon; Orthography; Grammar; Gomposi- 
tian ; Translation ; an Abstract of the History of German literature. 

BOOKS. 

Grade C. — Unifarm Writing books ; Pagenstecher's Fourth Reader. 

Grades A and B. — Grammar, Becker's Leitfaden (for teachers); Plate's 
Praktische Deutsche Sprachlebre, Part II (for pupils), Hailman's Literary 
Reader, also for Anglo-American pupils ; Otto's Short Course in German and 
Hailman's Reader for beginners. 

DIRECTION TO TEACHERS. 

Grade C. — Oompontion and Object Lessoru. — ^Pupils shall be taught t-o write a 
number of descriptions, stories, and letters, and to transform poems into prose. 

Reading. — Twenty-Four tessons, — ^Pupils shall reyiew the rules for the use of 
silent letters, and they shall be taught to spell any word, and to write at die* 
tation any sentence in their Reading and Object Lessons, Compositions, and 
Translations, and to spell such words as are alike or similar in sound, but dif- 
ferent in orthography and signification. 

Chammar. — They shall review the course of the District Schools, and shall be 
taught to analyze simple, compound, and complex sentences, and to parse the 
words therein, In their translation they shall be taught the similarities and 
differences of the English and German Grammar. 

7Van«te<ton.— Lessons from their Reader. 
. Grades A and B. — Translations shall be made, in part, from the Eseroises 
in Plate's Grammar. After the Compositions have been corrected, the Model 
Compositions prepared by the teachers are to be translated into English. In the 
same manner the English Compositions, after being corrected, shall be translated 
into German from the Model Composition furnished by the English teachers. 
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COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS 

\ 

FOB THE 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 



GRADE D. 



Text Books. Spencer's Arnold's First and Second Latin Book ; Otto's German 
Grammar, Hailman's German Beader, Beutsches Echo, Bay's Higher Al- 
gebra, Willson's General History, Royse's American Literature. Andrew's 
and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

STUDIES— FIKST TERM. 

The figure annexed to each study shows the number of recitations per week. 
Latin (5). From page 14 to 52, and paradigms from page 124 to 144. 
College Latin (5). First 40 exercises ; also paradigms of the noun^ pronoun^ 

and adjective. 
German (5). Grammar, Beading, and Conversation. 
Algebra (5). To page 78. 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene (2).\ Lectures on Bones, Joints, Muscles, 

Brain, and Nerves. 
History (4). To page 166 by Syllabus. 
Composition (1). 
Elocution (1). 
Drawing (1). Free-hand, outlines of plain figures. 

STUDIES--SECOND TEBM. 

Latin (5). Page 51 to 79, and paradigms from page 144 to 180. 

College Latin (5). Complete Part First, with inflections of the verb ; also coarse 

print rules of Syntax in the Grammar. 
German (5). Grammar to Irregular Verb ; Beading and Conversation. 
Algebra (6). To page 186. 
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Anatomy, etc. (2). Lectures on the Senses, and Organs of Digestion, Circula- 
tion, Respiration, Secretion, and Absorption. 

History (4). To page 322 by Syllabus. 

Composition (1). 

Elocution (1). 

Free-hand Drawing (1). Outlines of^plain figures; (Drawing and German are 
optional in this Grade). 

GRADE C. 

Books. Spencer's Arnold's First and Second Latin Book; Andrews and Stod- 
dardV Latin Grammar, Andrew's Csesar, Arnold's Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, Kiihner's Elementary Greek Grammar, Goodwin's Greek Reader, 
Otto's German Grammar, Hail man's Reader, Deutsches Echo, Fasquelle's 
French Course, Brunner's Reader, Ray's Higher Algebra, Daviess' Legen- 
dre's Geometry, Fowler's English Grammar, Royse's American Literature. 

STUDIES— FIBST TEKM. 

Latin (5). Page 78 to 110, and page 255 to 264 ; also coarse print rules of Gram- 
mar to subjunctive mode. 
College Latin (5). First ten exercises in Arnold's Prose Composition, and First 

■ Book of Csesar. 
Greek (5). To Numerals in Kiihner. 
French (5). Introductory Course and Reader. 
German (5). Grammar, Reading, and Conversation. 
Algebra (4). To Chapter 10. 
History (4). Completed. 
Composition (1). 
Elocution (1). • 
Free-hj^nd Drawing (1). Solids. 

STUDIES— SECOND TERM. 

Latin (5). First Book of Csesar ; complete Syntax in Grammar. 

College Latin (5). Second, Th^d, and Fourth Books of Ceesar; 11th to 20th 

exercises inclusive, in Prose composition. 
Greek (5). First 43 exercises ; inflections of the verb to page 175 ; coarse print 

rules of the Grammar; First two chapters of First Book of Xenophon's 

Anabasis, or first ten pages of Goodwin. 
French (5). Introductory Course, and Reader. 
German (5). Grammar to Syntax ; Reading and Conversation. 
Geometry (5). First three books. 

English Grammar (4). Syntactical and Rhetorical Forms. , 
Composition (1). 
Elocution (1). 
Free-hand Drawing (1). Solids. 
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GRADE B. 

Books.— Spencer's Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, Andrew's Cflesar, Freese's 
Virgil, Enhner's Elementary Greek Grammar, Goodwin's Greek Beader, 
Pnjol and Van Norman, Otto's Grammar, Hailman's Beader, Deutschea 
Echo, Davies' Legendre, Norton's Natural Philosophy, Collier's English 
Literature, Wood's Botanist and Florist. 

STUDIES— FIB8T TEBM. 

Latin (5). To page 96 in Composition, and Second Book of Cesar. 

College Latin (5). 21st to 30th exercise inclusive in the Composition. First 
two books of Virgil's JBneid, with the necessary rules of Prosody. 

Greek (5). 44th to 54th exercise in Eahner; First Book of Xenophon's Ana- 
basis or 54 pages of Goodwin's Beader. 

French (4) Pigol and Van Norman. 

German (4). Grammar, Beading, and Conversation. 

Geometry (5). To Ninth Book. 

English Literature (3). Through the Fourth Era. 

Natural Philosophy by Syllabus (4). General Principles ; Qualities and Forces 
•of Matter; Mechanics of Solids, Liquids (Hydrodynamics) and Gases, 
(Pneumatics). 

Elocution (1). 

Drawing (1). Mathematical and Mechanical, for Boys; Shading and Land- 
scapes, for Girls. 

Composition (1). 

STUDIES— SECOND TEBM. 

Latin (4). First three books of the uEneid. 

College Latin (5). 40 exercises in the Composition ; 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
books of the JEneid. 

Greek (5). To 63d exercise in Kilhner ; 2d, 3d, and 4th books of the Ana- 
basis, or to page 112 of Goodwin. 

French (4). Pq,iol and Van Norman. 

German (4). Grammar through Syntax, Beading, and Conversation. 

Geometry Completed, and Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

Natural Pliilosophy (4). Acoustics, Optics, Heat, and Frictional Electricity. . 

Botany (3)- By Syllabus ; a herbarium of fifty species to be collected by pupils. 

English Literature (3j. Completed to Appendix. 

Composition (1). 

Elocution (1). 

Drawing (1). Same as First Term. 
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GEADE A. 

Books. Spencer's Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, Folsom's Cicero, Freese's 
Virgil, MoliSre, Noel et Chapsal, Peabodj's Astronomy, Daviess' Surveying, 
Fowler's Grammar, March's English Literature, .Hamilton s Pliilosophy, 
Nelson's Book-keeping, Dana's Geology. 

STUDIES — FIBST TERM. 

Latin (3). Page 96 to 162 of the Composition, Oration on the Manilian Law. 
College Latin (5). First 44 exercises in the Composition, and Beview; 2 

Eclogues of Virgil, and 2 Orations of Cicero. 
Greek (5). First two books of Homer's Iliad, omitting the catalogue of ships ; 

also the necessary prosody, 
French (3). MoUidre ; Noel et Chapsal. 
Astronomy (4). Completed. 
Chemistry (4). By Syllabus. 
Natural History (1). By Lectures. ^ 

Mental Philosophy (1). By Syllabus. 
Constitution of the United States (1). 
Book-keeping (2). Four Sets by Double Entry. 

English Literature (3) Poetical Formalin Fowler, and Bunyan and Milton'^in 
' March. 
Composition (1). 
Drawing (1.) Animals, Human Figures, Mathematical Projections, Shading 

and Coloring. 

STUDIES— SECOND TERM. 

Latin (3). Cicero's Orations, Archias and Marcellus. 

College Latin (5). Four Orations of Cicero. 

Greek (5). General Review. 

French (3). Continuation of First Term. 

Plane Surveying (3). 

Chemistry (4). By Syllabus. 

Mental Philosophy (1). By Syllabus. 

Geology (3). 

Natural History (1). By Lectures. 

English Literature (3). Shakespeare, Spencer, and Chaucer, by March. 

Composition (1). 

Drawing (1.) Continuation of previous term. 

Pupils of Grades A, B, and C, may, under the direction of ^the Principal, se- 
lect from the studies of their respective Grades an amount of work equal to fif- 
teen recitations per week, exclusive of Composition, Beading and Declamation. 

In the latter branch, all pupils shall have one lesson every two weeks. 
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TIIMEl TABT-jHi 



FOB 



ENGLISH SCHOOLS 



GKADES. 



Becesse8(2p'r d'y,15m. ea.) 

Opening Exercises 

Gymnastics 



STT7DIES. 



Object Lessons 

Beading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Arithmetic (Ment.&Writ. 

Drawing 

Music 

Geography 

Composition 

Grammar 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



Total. 



I, M. 

4 00 

5 30 
5 30 
2 00 
5 00 
1 30 
1 30 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



25 00 



I. M. 

4 00 

5 00 
5 00 
2 00 
4 00 
1 30 
1 30 



2 00 



25 00 



H. U. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



I. M. 

3 00 
5 00 

4 30 
1 30 
4 00 
1 30 
1 30 



E 



2 00 
2 00 



25 00 



H. H. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



I. M. 

2 30 
5 00 
4 00 
1 30 
4 00 
1 30 
1 30 

1 30 

2 00 
1 30 



25 00 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



I. M. 

1 30 
5 00 
3 00 
1 30 
5 00 
1 30 

1 30 

2 30 

1 30 

2 00 



25 00 
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TIME TABLE FOR GERMAN-ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 



[Part 



TIME TABLE 



FOB 



GERMAN-ENGLISH SCHOOLS 



GRADES. 



Reces's 2 p'r da. 15m 
Open'g Ex. with Mu. 
Oymnastics 



STUDIES. 



Object Lessons 

Reading 

Spelling 

Writing 

Arith. Ment. & Wri. 

Music « 

Drawing 

Composition 

Grammar 

Geography 

Translation 

German 



H. M. , 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



Eng'h Germ 



H. M, 

2 00 
2 30 

2 30 
1 30 

3 00 
1 00 



H. M. 

2 30 
2 30 
2 30 
1 30 



1 00 
1 30 



1 00 



G. 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 16 
1 15 



Eng'h Germ 



H. M, 

2 00 
2 
2 
1 00 

3 00 
30 



1 00 



Eng'h Grerm. 



H. M, 

2 00 
2 30 
2 30 
1 00 



1 00 
1 30 

1 00 

1 00 



F. 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



H. M 

1 00 

2 30 

2 00 
1 00 

3 30 
30 



1 00 
1 00 



E. 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



Eng'h Germ. 



H. M. 

1 00 

2 30 

2 00 
1 30 



1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 30 

1 00 



H. M. 

1 00 

2 00 
1 30 
1 00 

3 30 
30 



1 00 

1 do 

1 00 



H. M, 

1 00 

2 00 
1 30 

r 30 



1 00 
1 00 
1 30 
1 30 



1 30 



D. 



H. M. 

2 30 
1 15 
1 15 



English. 



H. M. 

1 30 

2 30 

1 30 
1 30 
5,00 
1 00 
1 30 

1 00 

2 00 
2 30 



5 00 
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TIME TABLE OF WRITING TEACHERS. 



A. E. BuKNETT, Superintendent. Tuesdays and Thursdays at the Normal 
School. The last hour of each day devoted to giving instruction to the teachers 
of the different houses. Balance of time given to supervision. The following 
is a table of appointments for teachers' meetings for 1872 and 73. 



Twentieth District 

Twenty-first District 

Twenty -second District .... 

Twenty-third District 

Twenty-fourth District... 

Twenty-fifth District 

First Intermediate 

Second Intermediate 

Third Intermediate 

Fourth Intermediate 



9, 
30. 
31 



28. 



c 


1 


> 
2. 


as 


3 
(D 


13 25 


— 


2 


11 


14 26 


•r* 


5 


12 


17 27 




6 


13 


18 28 


... 


7 


16 


19 


31 




8 


17 


20 




1 


9 


18 


21 


... 


2 


12 


19 


24 




3 


13 


20 


25 


... 


4 


14 23 


26 


... 


7 


15 24 


27 


... 


8 


16 25 


28 


... 


9 


19! 26 




3 


10 


20 27 


... 


4 


11 


21 






5 


14 


22 




... 


6 


15 


23 




... 


7 


16 


26 






10 


17 


27 






11 


18 


28 




... 


12 


21 


29 




3 


13 


22 


30 




4 


14 


23 




2 


... 


7 


16 


26 


... 


6 


18 


25 


... 


4 


7 


19 


28 




5 


10 


20 29 




6 


11 


2130 




9 


12 


24... 


1 


10 













s a i^ 



Mrs. Matilda Mueller, Assistant.— Visits the 4th, 6th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 
13th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 20th, and 23d Districts fortnightly, giving detail instruc- 
tion to pupils. 

Mary H. Stevenson, Assistant.— Visits the 2d, 3d, 5th, 7th, 8th, 12th, 14th, 
18th, 19th, and 22d Districts, and 1st, 2d, and 4th Intermediates, once every 
three weeks, giving detail instruction to pupils. 
20 
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DAILY SALARIES, 1871-'72. 



Principals will arrange salarylists in the order of the amounts, commencing 
with the highest; continue the same order throughout the year, adding all new 
names at the bottom of the list :' 

HIGH SCHOOLS. (210 days to the yeak.) 



Per Annum. Per Diem . 

$2,600 $12,381 

2,200 10.476 

2,100 10.000 

2,000 9.524 

1,900 9.048 

1,800 8.571 



Per Annum. Per Diem. 

$1,000 $7,619 

1,200 6.714 

3,000 1 4.702 

900 4.286 

600 (42 days) 11.905 



DISTRICT AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. (216 days to the year.) 



Per Annum. Per Diem. 

$2,100 $9,722 

2,00 9.269 

1,900 8.796 

1,800 8.a33 

1,700 7.870 

1,600 7.407 

1,600 (for 174 days) 9.195 

1.500 6.944 

1,450 6.713 

1,400 0.481 

1,300 6.019 

1,250 5.787 

1,200 5.556 

1,100 5,093 

1,000 4,630 



Per Annum. Per Diem . 

$900 $4,167 

875, 4.061 

850 3.936 

800 3.704 

775 3.688 

750 3.472 

7(K) 3.241 

675 3.125 

650 3.009 

600 , 2.778 

650 , 2.646 

600 2.315 

450 2.083 

400 1.852 



OFFICERS. (313 days to the year.) 



Per Annum. Per Diem. 

$3,600 $11,182 

2,600 7.987 

2,100 6.709 



Per Annum. Per Diem. 

$1,500 $4,792 

1,200 3.834 

436.60 1.392 



School. 

Ist District 


JANITORS. 

Salary 
Per Annum. 
$(i00 


2nd District 


480 


3rd District 

4th District 

6th District , 


480 

360 

600 


6th District 

7th Di.Htrict 


780 

480 


8th District 


600 


9th District 


480 


10th District 


600 


11th District 


, 720 


12th District 


648 



13th District 600 

14th District 680 

15th District 640 

16th District 480 



(313 DAYS TO THE YEAR.) 

P/er Salary 

Diem. School. Per Annum. 

$1,917 17th District $390 

1.533 18th District 300 

1.533 19lh District 120 

1.150 20th Diatrict 780 

1.917 2l8t District 480 

2.492 22nd District 444 

1.533 23rd District 420 

1.917 24th District 240 

1.533 25th District 360 

1.917 1st Intermediate 720 

2.30 2nd Intermediate 600 

2.07 3rd Intermediate 720 

1.917 4th Intermediate 500 

2.172 Woodward High Scliool 600 

1.757 Hughes do. 600 

1.633 Public Library 1,140* 



Per 
Diem. 
$1,266 
.958 
.383 
2 492 
1.633 
1.418 
1.342 
.767 
1.160 
2.300 
1.917 
2.300 
1.697 
1.917 
1.917 
8.642 



*Exclu8iTe of $130 for service on Sunday. 
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NAMES OF TEACHERS, 
THEIR SALARIES AND PUCES OF RESIDENCE, 

FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1872-'73- 



FIRST DISTEICT. 



NAMES. SALARY. RESIDENCE. 

■■ r 

James E. Sherwood $1900 283 Poplar street. 

Arnold Speiser 1200 152 Woodward street. 

Maggie Burley 775 Crown street, West Walnut Hills. 

Ella Aldcroft 700 225 Hopkins street. 

Julia Kellogg 700 58 Dayton street. 

Cora V. Bartlett 700 353 George street. 

Anna Cole 675 77J Betts street. 

Helen Theis 675 145 Mulberry street. 

Jessie S. Bennett 650 108 Longwortli street. 

Lizzie A. Nugent 650 398 George street. 

Emma McDonald' 650 112 Baum street. 

Helen Reiner 650 413 Walnut street. 

Margaret Maratta 600 30 Laurel street. 

Sophie Ehlerding 600 309 Findlay street. 

Clara Bailey 550 43 Ellen street. 

Mary L. Sturm 500 116 Mill street. 

Emilie Pruess 500 67 Wade street. 

Alice Harton 500 344 Richmond street. 

Emily M. Hall 500 254 Hopkins street. 

Mary Speiser 500 195 Court street. 

Ernestine Schaefer 450 215 Court street. 
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NAMES. SALABY. BESIDENCE. 



SECOND DISTRICT. 

Abram S. Beynolds $1900 7 Beech street. 

Margaret Wing 775.. 288 John street. 

Martha Williamson 700 34 Harrison street. 

Anna Hacking 700 324 West Third street. 

Margaret A. B. Stevenson.. 700 502 West Seventh street. 

Emily Askren 700 318 West Eighth street. 

Martha M. Clawson 700 107 Barr street. 

Sophia Enphrat 700 24 West Mulberry street. 

Simeon Bloom 675 161 Clinton street. 

Virginia A. Bassett 675 Monmouth avenue. 

Augusta Y. Hinckley 650 126 Laurel street. 

Mary D. Nolan..., 650 131 Pike street. 

Minnie Herrmann 600 23 Webster street. 

Katie Lloyd 600 140 Central avenue. 

Isabella M. Chappie 600 > Morgan street, Walnut Hills. 

Matilda M. Eichenlaub 500 21 Mercer street. 

THIED DISTRICT. 

W. A. Fillmore $1900 59 Baum street. 

Anna M. Howard 800 580 East Third street. 

Sarah R. Dekins. 700 105 Martin street. 

Louise P. Bradford 700 49 Harrison street. 

Kate C. Nolan 700 131 Pike street. 

Belle B. Banta 675 195 West Fourth street. 

Joanna Muller 675 498 Sycamore street. 

Louise Mu Her 675 4.498 Sycamore street. 

Emma C. Alley 675 479 Seventh street. 

Ella C. Granger 675 Celestial street, Mount Adams. 

Essie Bodley 500 Celestial street, Mount Adams. 

Catharine Becker 600 Carthage. 

Laura Estep 600 385 Longworth street. 

FOURTH DISTRICT. 

Sam. G. Harvey • $1900 348 Clark street. 

Charles Graf. 1000 58 Twelfth street. 

Melissa V. Sprague 700 237 Fourth street. 

Clara B. Brockington 675 267J George street. 

Susan B. Sprague 675 237 Fourth street. 

Janet Knox 650 26 Observatory street, Mount Adams. 

Martha Dunlop 500 247 East Third street. 

Tillie A. Moulster 500 516 East Front street. 
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NAMES. SALARY. RESIDENCE. 



FIFTH DISTRICT. 

John Mickleborough $1900 274 George street. 

Gottlieb Mueller 1300 Harrison Pike. 

Mary S. Chapman 800 North Bend. 

Myra E. Langdon 700 Norwood. 

Harriet L. Tarvin 700 32 McFarland street. 

Isabella Newhall 700. 293 George street. 

Wilhelniina Newhall 700 293 George street, 

Emma Witt 700 106 George street. 

Sarah A. Cheeseman 700 14 Elizabeth street. 

Flora L. Header 700 115 John street. 

Kate J. McDonogh 700 Bellevue, Ky. 

Rosa Kronenberg 700 32 McFarland street. 

Ida Meyer 675... .....206 Everett street. 

Matilda Meyer 675....*.... 206 Everett street. 

Maria McDonogh 650 Bellevue, Ky. 

Henrietta W. Strunk 600 23 Abigail street. 

Mary Conley 600 220 Water street. 

Sallie D. Johnson 500 31 ainton street. 

Sarah Harris 550 395 West Seventh street. 

SIXTH DISTRICT. 

N. K. Royse $1900 68 Dayton street. 

Ludolph Mechlem 1200 60 Sherman avenue. 

Mary J. Hadler 800 644 Main street. 

Anna J. Freeman 700 71 Dudley street. 

Eugina Villatte 700 292 Walnut street. 

Abbie K. James.. 700 173 Broadway. 

Martha H. Bridge 700 211 Barr street. 

Maggie E. Bercau 700 36 Barr street. 

Ernestine Emerick 700 540 Race street. 

Mary J. O'Keefe 700 90 Riddle street. 

Emma F. Herdman 700 43 Mansfield street. 

Margaret Meuttmann 700 483 Race street. 

Sarah E. Hills. 675 416 Freeman street. 

Lena Theobald 675 487 Walnut street. 

Elizabeth Trimpe 675 14 Hughes street. 

Katie Armstrong 675 318 West Third street. 

Nicholas Matzenbacher 675 13 Charlotte street. 

Loma Durrell 650 54J Everett street. 

Carrie Conn 650 185 Clinton street. 

Christina Bayer 650 46 Fourteenth street. 

Jennie McLachlan 600 136 Clark street. 
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NAMES. SALABY. BESIDENCE. 

Clare Speck $600 • Denison street, Corryville. 

Alice Hall 500 87 Laurel street. 

Emma Dubach 500 352 Liberty street. 

Clementina Bleska 500 214 Laurel street. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

Wilfred D. Gibson $1700 Walker-mill Road. 

Laura S. Winter 800 353 West Third street. 

Mary J. King 700 185 Barr street. 

Belle D. Linn 700 279 George street. 

Lavina M. Hall 700 277 West Seventh street. 

Alicia Qeland 675 .507 West Eighth street. 

Charles E.Clarke 675 61 East Fourth street. 

Carrie R. Hall 650 87 Laural Street. 

Rachel V. Wheeler 600 321 West Ninth street. 

Susie Armstrong 600 318 West Third street. 

Jennie R. Hall 500 87 Laurel street. 

Eliza D. Abraham « 500 Longworth street. 

EIGHTH DISTRICT. 

A. A. Clerke $1900 143 Smith street. 

Julius J. Maas 1250 270 West Eighth street. 

Mary J. Finley.. 800 10 Hopkins street. 

Mary G. Sackett 700 269 Richmond street. 

Alnette Wilson 700 67 Laui:el street. 

Julia L. Hudson 700 324 Baymiller street. 

Isabella Hinde 700 188 Oliver street. 

Lizzie Anderson 675 135 Poplar street. 

Rosa E.Nugent 675 398 George street. 

Louise Montagu ier 675 319 George street. 

Elfie J. Baughman 675 82 Richmond street. 

Nettie Fillmore 500 Reed and East Front street. 

Caroline Block 500.. 279 West Eighth street. 

Josephine Knaff. 450. 26 East Eighth street. 

NINTH DISTRICT. 

A. A. Long $1700 415 Ninth street. 

August Roth 1250 486 Walnut street. 

MaryL. Smith 800 351 Clark street. 

Margaret A. Kelly ^ 700 33 George street. 

Duncan Barrick 700 163 Poplar street. 

Johanna Huising 700 77 Milton street. 
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NAMES. SALABT. BESIDENCE. 

' ' ' . w 

Anna M. Evans $676 101 Clinton street. 

Emma B. Garrison 675 399 Central Avenue. 

Isabella H. Trager 600 52 Betts street. 

Emma P. Grumbine 600 55 Jones street. 

Bosa Grossman n 550 372 Clark street. 

Hannah K. Dumont 550 221 Mound street. 

AgrresGoul^ 550 209 Dayton street. 

Alvina Burgheim 450 70 Clinton street. 

TENTH DISTRICT. 

J. H. Laycock $1600 251 Everett street. 

Wm. Schmidt 1300 190 Court street. 

Mary Barton ^800 173 Mound street. 

Elizabeth Barton 700 ••.173 Mound street. 

EmilieWalther 700 57 Allison street. 

Theresa Gerten 700 243 Clark street. 

LouisaBeck 675 89 East Fourth street. 

Maggie Brown- 675 343 Bace street. 

Fanny Hess 675 604 Sycamore street. 

Louisa Brunning 650 • 21 Grant street. 

Emily Witte 650 29 Moore street. 

Sarah Trotter 600 Celestial street, Mt. Adams. 

Mary Millard 600 1079 East Front street. 

Joseph Grever 600 195 Court street. 

Ada M. Wheeler 600 321 Ninth street. 

Ottilie Herholz 500 170 Liberty street. 

Julia Christman 500 228 Clinton street. 

Eliza C.Wahle 500 30 Jackson street. 

Kate Bannister 500 505 Eighth street. 

Mary Meyer ...~ 450 509 Elm street. 

ELEVENTH DISTRICT. 

Wilber B. Wheeler- $1900 Park Avenue. 

Theodore Diemer 1250 

Anna Yallandingham.. 800 Crown street, Walnut Hills. 

Margaret Nixon 700 452 Freeman street. 

Laura O. Nixon 700 452 Freeman street. 

Marthalliff. 700 21 Dudley street. 

Savilla Shafer 700 248 Clinton street. 

Eva B.Read 700 177i Mound street. 

Ada Boyd 700 201 Mound street. 

Mary D. Grant 700 145 Linn street. 

Elizabeth Hauth 700 West Covington. 
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17AMES. SAIiARY. RESIDENCE. 

feliza Barrick $700 163 Poplar street. 

Catharine Trevor 675 483 West Ninth street. 

Alice Wilber 675... Clinton, near Freeman. 

Emma Riley 650 402 West Seventh street. 

Linda Sarson 650 181 Clark street. 

Amelia Robertson 650 71 Betls street. 

Helene Mechlem 600 60 Sherman Avenue. 

Julia F. Clark 600 481 Race street. 

Hattie 6. Hayford 500 199 Baymiller street. 

Bertha Grabert 500 60 Sherman Avenue. 

Marion Henderson 500 507 Court street. 

Olympia Pflueger 500 280 Liberty street. 

Cecilia Burgheim 500 6 Riddle street. 

Mary Gorman 500 45 Ailanthus street. 

Elise Fettweis 500 167 Hamilton Road. 

Cora White*. 500 58 Everett street. 

Bosa Scherland 450 147 Hamilton Road. 

TWELFTH DISTRICT. 

Thomas Scanlan $1900 112 West Fourth street. 

Theodre Diemer 1250 

Belle L. Black 800 717 West Ninth street. 

Susie Rennick 700 .194 Barr street. 

Susan Trevor 700 483 West Ninth street. 

Wilhelmina Piepmeyer 700 453 J Richmond street. 

Pamelia Savage 700 205 Mound street. 

Mary Rennick 700 194 Barr street. 

Anna S. Wardsworth 700 Price's Hill, 21st Ward. 

Dorothea Bayer 700 49 Fourteenth street. 

Marie Hirst 675 286 George street. 

Mary Eichner 675 84 Rice street. 

Mary Hand 675 205 Barr street. 

Mary S. Melsheimer 650 717 West Ninth street. 

Mary L. Murray 650 454 Court street. 

Lida Hammitt 650 334 Richmond street. 

Ella Crumpton 600 243 Hopkins street. 

Anna Strause ^ 600 7 Clinton street. 

Lucy Bridge 600 211 Barr street. 

Carrie Hart 550 119 York street. 

EmmaLier 500 11 Western Avenue. 
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NAMES. SALABT. RESIDENCE. 

THIRTENTH DISTRICT. 

Geo. C. Woollard $1900 Washington Avenue, Corryville. 

Louis Kothenberg 1100 Hopkins bet. Cutter andJohn sis. 

Fannie H. Kelly 775 14 York street, Newport, Ky. 

Emma Villatte 700 292 Walnut street. 

Julia Hubbard 675 59 West Eight street. 

Martha Jenkins 675 89 East Fourth street. 

Rosa Bernstein 675 125 Hopkins street. 

Augusta Hawkins 675 Mitchell street, Mount Adams. 

Paulina Schraale 675 507 Elm street. 

Amelia F. Smith 675 218 Laurel street. 

Lina Wieser 650 50 Allison street. 

Laura F. Platts 650 214 West Fourth street. 

Helen J. Wolf. 650 126 Laurel street. 

Belle Casey 600 443 Court street. 

Amelia Zeuner 600 50 Boal street. 

Augusta Siebel 550 8d York street. 

Clara Schmidt 550 S. W. corner Twelfth and Vine sts. 

Wilhelmina Boos 550 150 York street. 

Fannie Riefstahl 500 473} Elm street. 

Hedwig Schmale 500 507 Elm street. 

Sallie Endres 450 531 Race street. 

JulianaBiere 500 11 Madison street. 

Isabella Aldcraft 500 225 Hopkins street. 

FOURTEENTH DISTRICT. 

John B. Scheidemantle $1900 98 Bank street. 

Jacob Hummel 1300. .{. 2 Jordan street. 

Althea Miller 800 91 Clinton street. 

Barbara Smith i. 700 234 Poplar street. 

Frances E. Grover 700 19 Gest street. 

Clara Looker 700 576 Freeman street. 

Mattie Heddrington 675 107 Clinton street. 

Henrietta Quentin 675 321 Wade street. 

Ellen M.Tice 675 205 Western avenue. 

Caroline Habbert 675 318 Richmond street. 

Josephine A. Bleska 675 214 Laurel street. 

Mary C. Bleska 675 214 Laurel street. 

Emma Groves 650 65 Milton street. 

Sallie Osmus 650 31 Everett street. 

Ella Smith 650 437 Bayrailler street. 

Lizzie M. Bailey 600 175 Laurel street. 

Helen M. Russell 600 294 Richmond street. 
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NAMES. SALABY. IBESIDENCE. 

Albertina Friedeborn $600 150 York street. / 

Elise Hoff. 500 N. E. cor. Linn and Wade streets. 

Caroline Henzler 500 721 Central avenue. • 

FIFTEENTH DISTRICT. 

William Mueller $1600 860 Vine street hill. 

Louis Bothenberg 1100 138 Hopkins street. 

Jennie H. Jones 800 13 Monmouth street, Newport, Ky. 

Louisa Johnston 700 ^ Auburn avenue, Mt. Auburn. 

Christiana Wachsmuth 700.... 10 Boal street. 

Emma Glatz 700 52 Milton street. 

Delia Webb 675 34 Celestial street. 

Mary Avey 675.. Cor. Mulberry and Sycamore sts. 

Minna Lotter 650 592 Sycamore street. 

Eliza Winkelmann 650 16 Buckeye street. 

Mary Smith 600 167 Saratoga street, Newport, Ky. 

Amelia Baenninger 600 50 Oliver street. 

Samantha Craig i.... 600 239 Garrard street, Covington, Ky. 

Ernst Retsch 600 124 East Liberty street. 

Louisa Walther 550 47 Elder street. 

Theresa Neumeyer. 550 48 Dayton street. 

Henrietta Funk 550 75 Milton street. 

Sophie Burmester 550 164 Mound street. 

Ida B. Le Monde... 550 6 Monmouth street, Newport, Ky. 

Ida Kellum 500 8 Wilson street. 

Kate Knox 500 36 Observatory street, Mt. Adams, 

Mathilde Baenninger 500 <. 50 Oliver street. 

Bernardine Eppens 500 319 John street. 

Margaret Th illy 450 26 Eighth street. 

Thusnelda Juergens 450 51 Clinton street. 

SIXTEENTH DISTRICT. 

John J. Marvin ' $1900 Donohue street, Mount Auburn. 

William E. Orr 1250 Shillilo street. Mount Auburn. 

Henry Lageman 1100 Price street. 

Harriet G. Marvin 800 Donohue street. Mount Auburn. 

Louisa D. Horsley 800 136 Belts street. 

Lydia E. Easton 700 21 Milton street. 

Almira Starbuck 675 Dane avenue, CummiDSville. 

Sarah V. Groff 675 71} Betts street. 

T. Lizzie Horsley 675 136 Betts street. 

Anna M. Thole 550 Cor. Columbia andTibbatts streets, 

Newport. 
Ida Shafer 450 S. E. cor. Mound and Richmond sts. 
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NAMES. SALARY. RESIDENCE. 



SEVENTEENTH DISTRICT. 

Jolin S. Highlands $1900 1291 East Front street. 

William C. Dunkliorst 1400 Newport, Ky. 

Henry Geismar 1250 328 John street. 

Margaret D. Epplett 800 Mil ford, Ohio. 

Mary E. Taylor 750 Fouith and Broadway. 

Emma McClow 750 Worth street, Pendleton. 

Marion Merrie 675 46 Baum street. 

Caroline Siegel 650 11 Providence street. 

Sallie Magness 650 207 Mound street. 

Hattie Nash 650 East Walnut Hills. 

Dorothea Baumeister 550 100 Thirteenth street. 

EIGHTEENTH DISTRICT. 

E. N. Clopper $1800 College Hill pike, Cumminsville. 

Chas. P. Belknap 600 Dayton street, west of Western av. 

Sallie Armstrong 800 238 Clark street. 

Eva H. Price 550 359 Clark street. 

Anna L. Dale 550 106 York street. 

Louisa Myers 600 Cor. of Colerain pike and Blue Bock 

^ street, Cumminsville. 

Marie Ihssen 774 Second av.. Camp Washington. 

Josie Doering 600 »..170 Hamilton road. 

NINETEENTH DISTRICT. 

Linda A. McGuire 600 Montgomery pike. 

Alice Boseboom 500 29 Chestnut street. 

TWENTIETH DISTRICT. 

Thos. M. Dill , $1900 153 Poplar street. 

Martin Dell 1250 193 Everett street. 

Mary K. Weidman 800 603 West Seventh street. 

Julia Sampson 700 133 Poplar street. 

Mima D. Goforth 675 337 Richmond street. 

Aaron Reiss 675 167 Poplar street. 

Sophie Ritter 675 196 Court street. 

Mahala Barrick 675 163 Poplar street. 

Sophie Mueller 675 215 Findlay street. 

Mary Haarstrick... 675 353 West Fifth street. 

Helen Daggett 650 20 Pine street. 

Pauline Schweitzer 650 N. W. cor. Court and Main. 
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Emma Wilcox $650 30 Gorman etreet. 

Adena Williams 650 579 Weat Eighth street. 

Emma Crumpton 600 243 Hopkins street. 

Ella Halley 600 «,116 Dudley street. 

Amelia Eichenlaub 550 21 Mercer street. 

Louise Peters 550 261 Find lay street. 

Alice Mooney 550 203 Mound street. 

Lizzie Peirce 550 403 Bichmond street. 

Lina Gleich 500 114 Thirteenth street. 

Fannie Crumpton 500 243 Hopkins street. 

Louise Ehlerding 450 309 Findlay street. 

TWENTY-FIRST DISTRICT. 

G. W. Oyler $1800 Corner Warsaw and German sts. 

C. 8. Mueller 850 River Road. 

F.J. Giebeler 850 River Road. 

Henry Ittig 850 Sedarasville. 

Samuel Hantmitt 850 College Hill. 

Anna Brown 800 343 Race street. 

Kate Fichter 675 Mt. Hope Boad. 

Anna Beilley.; 675 231 Bichmond street. 

Minnie Wilson 650 Warsaw Boad. 

C. F. Bapp 650 Lower Biver Boad. 

Mary E. Giebeler 600 568 West Ninth street. 

Lizzie Kolker 550 220 Laurel street. 

Mary E. Lishawa 550 359 Clark street. 

Lottie Hermes 500 139 Everett street. 

Mary J. Konnersman 500 460 Main street. 

Maggie Partridge -. .... 400 251 West Ninth street. 

TWENTY-SECOND DISTRICT. 

George W. Nye $1900 Gilbert Av., bet. Curtis and Nassau. 

Joseph A. Hoffman 1300 5 McMillan street, Walnut Hills. 

Henry La geman 1100 23 Price street. 

Fanny E. Ford 775 Elm street, Walnut Hills. 

Christina Williamson 750 Lane Seminary, Walnut Hills. 

Mary H. Smith 700 Beech street, Walnut Hills. 

Emma E.Smith 700 Lane Seminary, Walnut Hills. 

Sarah C. Stubbs 650 Elm street. Walnut Hills. 

Ella Perkins 600 Elm street. Walnut Hills. 

Alice Pownal 600 Bellevue, Ky. 

Kate White 550 71 Observatory street, Mt. Adams. 
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Ada Stubbs $550 Elm street, Walnut Hills. 

Emma Wright 500 May street, Walnut Hills. 

TWENTY-THIRD DISTRICT. 

Henry Doerner $1900 60 Boal street. 

Julius Fucha 650 328 Job it street. 

Sarah A. Corkhill 600 669 Sycamore street. 

IdaGlatz 550 52 Milton street. 

Celia Doerner 500 60 Boal street. 

Geo. F. Bfaun 500 43 Hamilton Road. 

Mary Robertson 500 71 Betts street. 

Alvina Penterman 450 12 Orchard street. 

TWENTY-FOURTH DISTRICT. 

E. C. Yowell $1700 Post-office, South Pendleton. 

Sarah J. Niles 750 Linwood. 

Carrie E. Norris 600 Plainville. 

Emma Jones 600 East Front street. 

Laura Giffin 500 East Walnut Hills. 

TWENTY-FIFTH DISTRICT. 

S. L. Miner $1800 Central avenue, Fairmount. 

Nannie Weidman , 600.. 603 West Seventh street. 

Caroline Koehne- 775 Harrison Pike, Fairmount. 

Janette Agnew 675 1291 East Front street. 

Emma Reinle 650......... 14 West Mulberry street. 

Abbie Keene 600 701 West Ninth street. 

AnnaW. Schliffer 600 64 West Mulberry street. 

Emma Wellraan 550 396 Freeman street. 

Mary A. Sawyer 500 25J Jones street. 

FIRST INTERMEDIATE. 

G. A. Carnahan .$2100 493 West Ninth street. 

Emil Kuhn 1500... Short Hill. 

J. P. J. DeBeck 1300 108 Dudley street. 

J. G. Chestnut 1200 Cumminsville. 

Mary P. Ashton 800 631 Seventh street. 

Sarah Schoonmaker.. 800 98 Fourteenth street. 

Phebe Logan 800 112 Richmond street. 

Jane T. Harle 800 16 Rittenhouse street. 

Mary E. King 800 167 Race street. 

Nancy E. Bridge 800.... 211 Barr street. 
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S. M. Breese $800 69 West Ninth street. 

Amanda Harvey 800 167 Betts street. 

Martha Weidman 800 603 West Seventh street. 

Emma Shrom « 775 333 Philadelphia street, Covington. 

Martha Lewis 775 18 Western avenue. 

H. E. Shrom 775 333 Philadelphia street, Covington. 

Henrietta Reuschel 775 ...476 Race street. 

Anna Hunter 700 383 George street. 

fillie Cameron 650 79 Laurel street. 

SECOND INTERMEDIATE. 

John B. Peaslee $2100 Crawford House. 

John Akels •. 1500 Crawford House. 

August H. Bode 1400 67 Betts street. 

John Sweeney 1250 81 Milton street. 

Peter Fox 1100 298 West Fi fth street. 

Dav-id C. Orr 900 Shillito street, Mt. Auburn. 

Louise A.Sackett 800 209 Richmond street. 

Emily A. Johnson 800 89 East Fourth street. 

Augusta A. Hoyt 800 98 Fourteenth street. 

Mary F. Harwood 800 Ludlow, Kentucky. 

Nora J. Heddrington 800 107 Clinton street. 

Margaret R. McCormick.... 775 493 West Ninth street. 

Emilie A. Calla^han 775 Harrison avenue. 

Maria J. Flynn 775 12 East Sixth street. 

Mary A. Bray 700 364 West Fifth street. 

Belle Woods 600 243 West Ninth street. 

THIRD INTERMEDIATE. 

Ed. H. Prichard $2100 52 Dayton street. 

JohnC. Kinney 1500 202 West Court street. 

Henry Poeppelmann 1500 583 Sycamore street. 

Ernst A. Renner 1300 202 West Court street. 

Michael Kneiss 1300 McLean street, Mt. Auburn. 

William S. Flinn 900 Plainville, Ohio. 

Robert Meissner 800 50 West Mulberry street. 

Kate J. Brooks 800 Ill Clinton street. 

Belle M.Eaton 800 30 Laurel street. 

Louise C. Turner 800 60 East Fourth street. 

Fannie M. Plumer 800 143 Richmond street. 

Mary Benninger 800 485 Elm street. 

Rebecca G. Lyle 800 117J Everett street. 

Dora James • 800 173* Broadway. 

21 
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Lizzie K. Hervey $775 49 Mansfield street. 

Anna E. Blecker 775 69 West Nintb street. 

S. Harriet Evans 775 Hnrtwell, Ohio. 

Louise Diekmeier 750 63 Fifteen lli street. 

Abbie Black 650 106 Barr street. 

FOURTH INTERMEDIATE. 

Geo. F. Sands $2100 171 York street. 

Chas. G. Roth 1450 Walker Mill road. 

Benj. M. Weed 1300 Cor. Fourth st. and Central avenue. 

Peter Keam 1300 338 West Fifth street. 

Christian Rapp 800 Lower River road. 

Ada Moyer 800 144 Livin;,'8tone street. 

Bachel Carson 800 West Walnut Hills. 

Dorothea Fritsch 800 68 David street. 

Evelyn McComas 800 434 West Fifth street. 

Mary Dunaway 775 222 Richmond street. 

Maggie Cameron 775 79 Laurel street. 

Mary B. Meltzer 700 353 Baymiller street. 

Fanny Gorman 650 45 Ailanthus street. 

Louise M. Garretson 650 \4: Clinton street. 

NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Delia A. Lathrop 2000 29 Wesley Avenue. 

Carl Knorlz. 1500 65 Betts street. 

Katharine S. Osborne 1000 29 Wesley Avenue. 

Jane W. Blackwood .-... 1000 47 Rickey street, Newport, Ky. 

S. Carolina Newhall 900 293 George street. 

Mary Lender 900 321 Wade street. 

Pauline Rulison 800 North Bend, Ohio. 

HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL. 

J. L. Thornton.*. $2600 Delhi Township. 

J. M. Edwards 2200 423 West Fourth street. 

B. B. Sherpan , 1900 Ill West Seventh street. 

J.H. Bromwell 1900 82 Mayo street, Newport, Ky. 

Lewis Freeman 1900 71 Dudley street. 

Augusta M. Hawley 1200 Delhi. 

Caroline Smith 1200 481 Freeman street, 

Lucy S. Patrick..! 1000 250 Hopkins street. 

Clara B. Jordan 900 56 Betts street. 

JaneHowison 900 99 East Fourth street. 
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WOODWARD AND HUGHES. 

H. H. Raschig (German)... $21 00 110 Everett street. 

Ellen Freeman (French).... 1800 1526 East Front street. 

Charles Aiken (Music) 600 College Hill. 

WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL. 

Geo. W. Harper 12600 Walnut Hills. 

Chauncey R. Stuntz 2200 Milford. 

George W. Smith 2000. 383 West Seventh street. 

Wm. H. Pabodie 1900 Mount Washington. 

E. O. Vaile 1900 279 West Fourth street. 

Mary E. White 1200 66 Franklin street. 

Henrietta Walter 1200 52 Betts street. 

Sarah L. Brooks 1200 Ill Clinton street. 

Lucy B. Tingley 900 Hamilton. 

Kate Reuschel 900 476 Race street. 

TEACHERS OF PENMANSHIP. 

A.E.Burnett $1800 46 Baum street. 

Mary H. Stevenson 800 502 West Seventh street. 

Matilda Mueller 800 62 Webster street. 

TEACHERS OF DRAWING. 

Arthur Forbriger $1800 Ohio Avenue, Corryville. 

Henry H. Fick...« 1100 26 Gorman street. 

Mary B.Ray 800 621 West Seventh street, 

Helen E. Thorndike 800 1103 Scott street, Covington, Ky. 

Fanny Douglass 700 Mason street, Mt. Auburn. 

TEACHER OF GYMNASTICS. 
Louis Graeser $1800 242 Richmond street. 

TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 

Charles Aiken $2100* College HJll. 

Victor Williams 1800 308 Eighth street. 

J. P. Powell 1800 253 Everett street. 

J. L. Zeinz 1800 50 Clay street. 

J. Schmidt 1800 Cor. Twelfth and Vine streets.] 

G. F. Junkerman 1800 12 Gest street. 

^Including High Schools. 
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ABSENCE OP MEMBEES 226 12 

ABSENCE OF PUPILS— of Common Schools 253 198 

Of Normal School .•. 247 150 

Notice to parents 253 198 

ABSENCE OF TEACHERS— of Common Schools 245 134 

Of High Schools 259 10^ 

ACCOUNTS- how audited 226 19 

How certified ., 224 5 

ADJOURN— not debatable 227 34 

ADMISSION— of pupils to High Schools 259 12 

Of pupils to Normal School 247 149 

Of pupils to Common Schools 251 

Of pupils to Grade H 251 186 

Of pupils to Night Schools 251 181 

ADVERTISEMENTS— for what made 228 46 

ALLOWANCE— for salaries of Library 233 67 

For expenses of Library 233 70 

AMENDMENT OF RULES— how made 228 40 

By repealing 227 45 

New subject, not moved as..N 226 15 

Requires a majority vote 228 40 

Of Union Board 260 14 

ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS— results of 93 

Questions for 164 

ANNUAL NOMINATIONS-of Teachers 229 48 

ANNUAL REPORT— by whom issued 237 90 

Number issued 237 90 

Due from Normal School 238 95 

Of Normal School 60 

Due from Committee on Night Schools 239 96 

Of Night Schools 57 

Due from Committee on Ungraded Schools 239 97 
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APPEALS— how taken 227 35 

Must be in writing 230 55 

How conducted 230 57 

APPLICANTS AS TEACHERS— list of. 241 106 

APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS— time of 229 48 ^ 

Time of,in High Schools 259 8 

APPROPRIATIONS— how made 226 21 

For building and repairs 227 23 

ARTICLES FOR SALE— in schools forbidden 257 234 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS— when appointed 233 66 

Under direction of Librarian 233 66 

List of. 214 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT— Annual Report of.... 117 



BALLOT VOTE— when necessary -. 229 47 

BIBLE — to be read in opening School........ 265 

Parents may select version of 265 

BILLS— passing of 226 18 

How audited 226 19 

Must be certified before audited 226 20 

BILL DAYS— list of 210 

All bills laid over until 226 18 

Of Public Library 233 67 

BLANKS— filling of 227 33 

BOARD OF EDUCATION— Members of. 208 

Officers of. 207 

Standing Committees of 209 

When and hbw organized 224 1 

Regular and extra meetings of 226 14 

May levy tax for Library 232 60 

Have charge of Library tax 232 61 

Can make rules for Library 232 62 

Have control of Library 232 62 

Make allowance for salaries in Library 233 67 

May appropriate for Managers of Library 233 70 

BOARD OF MANAGERS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY— 213 

How elected 232 63 

How organized 232 64 

Committees of ^4 

Shall nominate Librarians 233 66 

Shall report quarterly 233 68 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS— list of 261 

Teachers not eligible to 228 42 
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meetings. 261 

Eecords kept by Clerk 225 6 

BOOKS— sale by teachers 246 143 

notice of sale in Schools 257 234 

BOUNDARIES OF DISTRICTS 215 

Changes of. 234 74 

Committee on 234 74 

Superintendent* to report upon 240 100 

BUILDINGS— Committee on 234 75 

Not to be used for other purposes 256 31 

c 

CALISTHENICS— in District and Intermediate Schools 255 220 

After every recitation in lowestgrades 1 254 208 

By female teachers in lowest grades. 256 222 

CENSUS-of youth 159 

By whom taken 234 74 

CERTIFICATES— when and how granted 261 

To graduates of Normal School :. 239 95 

CHANGES— in studies and Text-books 235 77 

CLAIMS— how audited 234 76 

Must be certified 226 20 

Not considered unless endorsed 234 76 

when presented 225 8 

CLERK— Election of 224 1 

Duties of. 224 5 

Notify members of new Board 224 5 

Present list of salaries due teachers 224 5 

Have charge of books, documents, etc 224 5 

Purchase supplies 225 6 

Notify members of change of hour 225 6 

Keep books of Board of Examiners 225 6 

Have charge of offices and session rooms 225 6 

Call Committees 225 6 

Notify Committees of matters referred 225 7 

Presenting of claims by 225 8 

Print new rules 225 9 

Give his entire services '. 225 10 

Record proceedings of meetings 224 5 

Index the minutes 224 5 

Certify appropriations to City Auditor 224 5 

File accepted communications 224 5 

Report members absent from four meetings 225 5 

Furnish Principals copies of resolutions 225 6 

Help to issue Annual Report 225 6 

Call together Managers of Public Library 232 64 
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Financial Eeport of 17 

Salary of 251 

CLOSING^HOUR— Common Schools 254 

High Schools 259 

COMMITTEES, STANDING— Members of 209 

COMMITTEE ON BUILDINGS— repairs referred to 227 

COMMITTEE ON SALARIES— report on new nominations 229 
COMMITTEE ON REPORTS AND EXCUSES— report of 237 

Exceptions to report of 227 

COMMITTEE ON DISCIPLINE— appeal to 230 

COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS— to audit bills 226 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL PROPERTY— reported yearly. 234 

CONSOLIDATION OF CLASSES-by Superintendent 241 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES—children suspended 251 

CONTESTED ELECTIONS— how settled 231 

Notice may be given in 231 

CONTRACTS— when authorized 227 

Must be predicated on revenue 227 

For building to be referred to Committee 227 

For printing to be conducted by Committee 237 

Officers and members not to be interested in 228 

CORRESPONDING SECRETARY- election of 224 

Duties of 224 

COURSE OF STUDY AND TEXT-BOOKS— vote on 227 

In District Schools 265 

In Intermediate Schools 280 

In High Schools 291 

In German Department 287 

CUSHING'S MANUAL— the standard authority 227 

D 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE— of teachers 245 

In High Schools 259 

DELEGATES TO UNION BOARD-list of 211 

How and when appointed 229 

DICTATION LESSONS— to be given weekly 255 

DIRECTORY— of teachers 302 

DISCIPLINE— Committee on 235 

Conduct of cases of 230 

DISEASES— contagions 252 

DISTRICTS— boundaries of 215 

DISTRICT SCHOOLS— course of study in 265 

Questions for examination 189 

DONATIONS TO PUBLIC LIBRARY— list of. 33 

How held and used 233 
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DRAWING— Committee on 235 79 

Time Table to be prepared 234 71 

Time Table of Teacliers of 299 

Regulations for 235 79 

Salaries of Teachers of 250 171 

May be taught by German Teachers 255 216 

Report of Superintendent of 130 

DUMB BELLS— must be used in certain grades 256 223 

E 

ELECTIONS— how conducted 229 47 

Must be by ballot 229 47 

How contested, 231 58 

Notice to be given 231 59 

ENUMERATION OF YOUTH 159 

By whom conducted 234 74 

EXAMINERS— (see Board of Examiners) 261 

EXAMINATIONS— Committee on 235 80 

Report of Committee on. 43 

How conducted 235 80 

When held 253 203 

In Music, when held 254 205 

In Music, how conducted 237 87 

In Penmanship, how conducted 254 206 

Of Teachers 261 

Of Teachers of German 263 

Of Grade A, High Schools 164 

Of Grade B, High Schools 166 

Of Grade C, High Schools 170 

Of Grade D, High Schools 172 

Gf Grade A, Intermediate Schools 175 

Of Grade B, Intermediate Schools 179 

Of Grade C, Intermediate Schools 184 

Of Grade D, District Schools 189 

Of Grade E, District Schools 193 

Of Grade F. District Schools \ 198 

Of Grade G, District Schools 199 

In Music 135 

In Penmanship ^ 128 

For Intermediate Schools 93 

For High Schools 94 

In German, how conducted 236 84 

Of High Schools 164 

Of Intermediate Schools 175 « 

Of District Schools 189 
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EXAMINEES— Board of ^ 261 

Teachers not eligible as 228 42 

EXCUSES OF TEACHERS 237 91 

EXCHANGE OF REPORTS 241 104 

EXHIBITIONS— not to be published in ScIiooIh 256 233 

EXPENDITURES— Abstract of. 10 

Schedule of 18 

.Of Library Fund 26 

Require H majority vote 226 21 

EXTRA INSTRUCTION— Pupils dismissed for 253 201 

EXTRA MEETlNGS-of Board of Education 226 14 

Of Union Board 258 2 

Of Board of ^Examiners 261 

F 

FEMALE TEACHERS— number employed 245 131 

Qnaliacations 245 132 

FINANCIAL REPORT— of Clerk 17 

FUEL— Committee on 235 81 

To be advertised for. 235 81 

Rule for advertising for 235 81 

FUNDS AND TAXES— Committee on 236 83 

FUNERALS— Trustees may dismiss Schools for 256 230 

FURNITURE— Committee on 236 82 

When to be advertised for 228 46 

How supplied.... 236 82 

Requests for must be referred 236 82 

In care of Superintendent of Buildings 242 112 

Two Semi-annual Reports of 236 82 

GERMAN DEPARTMENT— Committee on 236 84 

Annual Report of. 41 

Superintendence over 244 128 

Course of study 287 

When opened in Intermediate Schools 254 212 

Instruction in Grades C and D 255 214 

Instruction in lower grades 255 215 

Pupils wishing to study German 252 190 

Syllabus of translation in 289 

Time Table in 296 

GERMAN TEACHERS— First Assistant 244 128 

Second Assistant 245 129 

♦ Salaries in Intermediate Schools 249 160 

Salaries in District Schools 249 164 
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Mu8t teach German only , : 255 216 

Examination of 263 

GRADUATES— of Woodward High School .' 65 

Of Hughes High School 69 

GYMNASTICS— Committee on 237 85 

Nomination ol* Teachers of 237 85 

Salaries of Teachers of. 250 172 

Exercises 255 221 

Two lessons daily 255 220 

Teachers must assist in 255 221 

Teachers in F. G. and H. must teach 256 222 

Time Table to be prepared for 234 71 

Time Table of Teacher of. 300 

Optional for girls in Intermediate Schools 285 

Rings and dumbbells in 256 223 

Excuse of pupils from 256 224 

H 

HIGH SCHOOLS-Delegates to 211 

Board of 211 

Committees 212 

Regulations of 258 

Residence of Teachers in 314 

Transfer of pupils to 244 123 

Questions for annual examination 164 

Course of study ,.... 291 

Holidays in 259 11 

Admission and graduation 259 12 

HOLIDAYS AND VACATIONS 256 227 

Annual vacation 256 228 

Permission required for unusual 256 229 

Of High Schools 259 11 

HOURS OF STUDY AND RECITATION 254 207 

Of High Schools 259 9 

HUGHES HIGH SCHOOL— Committee on 212 

Annual Report of. 67 

Prizes awarded at 68 

Graduating classof. 69 

Statistics of 70 

I 

INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS— Local Trustees of. 229 49 

Number of Teachers in 245 180 

Salaries of Teachers in 248 159 
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Transfer of papils to 280 

Transfer of pupils from^ 244 

Qnestions for examination of 175 

Course of study in 280 

INDEX— of Minutes 224 

Qf Minutes of Union Board 268 

Of Annual Report 317 

J 

JANITORS— how employed 243 

How paid 248 

Salaries of. 251 

No increase of salary during the year 228 

Per diem of 301 

Hi 

LIBRARIAN AND ASSISTANTS— list of. 214 

LIBRARIAN— when appointed 233 

Duties 233 

Salary 233 

Assistants to 233 

Their salaries 233 

Annual Report of 31 

LIBRARY- (see Public Library) 232 

LIBRARY FUND— Receipts and Expenditures 26 

LIE ON THE TABLE— motion not debatable 227 

LIST OF SUPPLIES 238 

LOCAL TRUSTEES-list of. 210 

Duties of 229 

Nominate Teachers 229 

Notify Teachers not renominated 230 

How appointed ^ 229 

Complaints against 230 

' May dismiss Schools for funeral 256 

LOCATION OF SCHOOL HOUSES 215 

LOTS— Committee on 237 

Duties of same 237 

M 

MANAGERS OF PUBLIC LIBRARY— list of. 213 

How elected 232 

Organization 232 

Subject to Board of Education 232 
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Shall report yearly 232 66 

Shall nominate Librarian and AsBistants 233 66 

Report finances quarterly 233 68 

Annual Report of • 27 

MALE TEACHERS— number employed 246 130 

Qualifications 246 132 

MAJORITY— required for certain motions 226 21 

Constitutes a quorum 226 13 

MEETINGS— regular and extra 226 14 

Of Union Board ^. 259 4 

MEMBERS OF BOARD— limit of speaking 226 16 

May be reprimanded 227 30 

Not excused from voting 228 35 

Shall not be interested in contracts 228 43 

Shall not leave room during session 227 27 

Vacancies how filled 229 47 

MESSENGER— duties of. 226 11 

MIXED SCHOOLS- salaries in 249 166 

MONEY— how drawn... 226 21 

MOTIONS— belong to Board 226 16 

To be reduced to writing i 226 16 

What, not debatable 227 34 

Order and precedence of. 228 38 

How renewed 226 17 

MUSIC— Committee on 237 87 

Nomination of Teachers 237 87 

Salaries of Teachers 260 169 

Names and residences of Teachers 316 

Time Table to be prepared 234 71 

Time Table 298 

May be taught by German Teachers 266 216 

Examinations in 264 206 

Annual Report of Superintendent of. 133 

N 

NEW RULES^o be printed by Clerk 226 9 

NIGHT SCHOOLS— Committee on 239 96 

Report of Committee on 67 

Number of. 266 226 

When opened and closed 266 226 

Who may attend 261 181 

, Non-residents 261 182 

Age of pupils in 261 181 
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Announcement of. 239 

Salaries of Teachers 250 

Average to Teachers.. 250 

NIGHT HIGH SCH 001^^ ualificat ions of pupils 251 

NOMINATION OF TEACHERS '. 229 

NON-RESIDENTS— admission to Schools 251 

To Library 232 

To Normal School , 247 

Not admitted to prejudice of Schools 251 

Norm£^l Institute 247 

NORMAL SCHOOL— Committee on 229 

Report of Principal *. 60 

Course of study in 247 

Regulations of. 246 

Nomination of Teachers 238 

Salaries of Teachers 250 

Location of 246 

Supervision of 247 

Instruction in 247 

Who may attend 247 

Qualifications for admission 247 

Attendance and absenteeism 247 

Advantages to graduates 247 

Certificates to graduates 247 

o 

OFFICE HOURS 225 

OFFICERS OF BOARD— names of. 207 

When elected 224 

What ones chosen 224 

Salaries of 251 

How paid 248 

Salaries not increased during year 228 

Not to be interested in contracts 228 

OPENING OF SCHOOLS-Common Schools 254 

High Schools 259 

OPENING EXERCISES 265 

ORDER OF BUSINESS— not debatable 227 

Of Board 225 

Of Union Board 259 

ORGANIZATION— of Board..: 224 

Of Union Board 258 

Of Board of Managers of Public Library 232 
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PENMANSHIP— Committee on 237 88 

How taught 255 217 

Number of Teachers 250 170 

Names of Teachers 302 

Examinations semi-annually 254 206 

Two set lessons per week 255 217 

One dictation lesson per week 255 218 

Marking percentage in 255 219 

Salaries of Teachers 250 170 

Report of Superintendent of 127 

PERCENTAGE— how made out 253 203 

In Penmanship 255 219 

PER DIEM— of Teachers 248 157 

Of Officers and Janitors 248 158 

Schedule of 301 

PRESIDENT— when elected 224 1 

Duties of 224 2 

Annual Report of 9 

May vote on all questions 227 28 

Member of Board of Managers 232 63 

Appeal from decision of 227 35 

Appoints Standing Committees 234 73 

Of Union Board 258 2 

PREVIOUS QUESTION— jiot debatable 227 34 

Call requires five members 228 36 

Rule, when lost ; 228 37 

PRINTING— Committee on 237 89 

When to be advertised for 228 46 

PRINCIPALS— When and how nominated 229 48 

Duties of 242 113 

Report semi-annually on Furniture 236 82 

To observe Time Table of special studies 234 71 

To attend to introduction of new books 254 211 

Have authority to enforce rules 242 113 

Make an annual report 242 115 

Classify pupils, protect property, etc 242 114 

Keep two registers 242 115 

Report incompetent Teachers 242 116 

Co-operate with Superintendent 243 116 

Relieved from charge of pupils 243 117 

Regulate time-piece 243 118 

Report study and recitation^hours 243 119 

. Deposit programme with Superintendent 243 119 

Bftiploy Janitors 243 120 
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Dismiss pupils during examinations 243 121 

Notify Teachers of new rules 243 122 

Report attendance of Teachers 243 122 

Report observance of Time Tables 243 122 

Report for transfer to High Schools 244 123 

Files estimates of supplies 244 124 

Transfer pupils to lower grade 244 125 

Report to Superintendent, items of transfer 244 126 

Hold semi-annual examinations 244 127 

Salaries in Intermediate Schools 248 159 

Salaries in District Schools 249 163 

May exclude disorderly pupils 252 194 

Suspend certain pupils 252 195 

May omit Penmanship in some grades 285 

Take care of houses before school 256 232 

May require certificate of age of pupils 251 185 

Admit pupils on permit 252 / 191 

PRINCIPAL OF NORMAL SCHOOL— Annual Report of 60 
PRINCIPALS OF HIGH SCHOOLS— to make annual re- 
ports 260 13 

To report monthly 260 13 

PRIVILEGED QUESTIONS 228 38 

PRIZES AWARDED-in Woodward High School 65 

In Hughes High School 68 

PROPERTY— majority vote for sale of 226 21 

PUBLIC LIBRARY— Report of Managers *. 27 

Report of Treasurer 29 

Report of Librarian 31 

Donors to ,.. 33 

Officers and Attendants 214 

Rules concerning 232 62 

Tax for books for 232 61 

In care of a Board of Managers 232 63 

Managers, how chosen 232 63 

Closed in June for examination 233 65 # 

Quarterly financial report 233 68 

Donations to 233 69 

Appropriations for 233 70 

Payment of officers 233 67 

Who admissible to 232 62 

Organization of Managers of ^» 232 64 

Librarian, how elected 233 66 

Salaries of officers of 233 67 

Board of Managers of. 213 

Committees of *. 214 _ 

PUBLIC SHOWS— not to be published in Schools 256 233 , 
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PUNISHMENT— in trials , 194 57 

PUPILS— to be examined semi-annually 244 127 

How transferred to lower grade 244 125 

Dismissed after examination 243 121 

Of city admitted free 251 179 

Out of city must pay 251 180 

Payment for non-resident, in Night Schools 251 182 

Non-resident, when excluded 251 183 

Fee and certificate of non-resident 251 184 

Must be 6 years old 251 185 

When admitted to H Grade 251 186 

Under censure not to be transferred 252 187 

Of African blood to attend Colored Schools 252 188 

Must be vaccinated 252 189 

Suspended in case of contagious diseases 252 189 

May study German in nearest District 252 190 

Mode of transfer to other Districts 252 191 

May leave School before close 252 192 

. Must not use tobacco 252 193 

May be excluded 252 194 

Maybe suspended 252 195 

Not to be detained at noon 252 196 

Expelled for bearing arms 252 197 

Notice to parents of absent or tardy 253 198 

Must bring excuse for absence 253 199 

To be suspended for absence 253 200 

Excused for extra tuition 253 , 201 

Not to discontinue studies 253 204 

Calisthenics for lower grades 254 208 

Must be provided with Text-books 254 209 

Studying German 255 213 

May be excused from Gymnastics 256 224 

May read selected version of Scriptures 265 

Examination for transfer 253 203 

Transfers based on all studies 253 203 

Examination in Music 254 205 

Examination in Penmanship... 254 206 

Deportment of 246 138 

Neatness, obedience, etc., of.. 246 139 

Not to be sent on errands 246 143 

No subscriptions fromj 246 144 
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For annual examination 164 

QUORUM— what constitutes. 226 13 

Of Union Board 259 5 

QUARTERLY REPORT— from Managers of Library 233 68 

R 

REAL ESTATE— care of. 237 86 

RECEIPTS— of Board 9 

Of Library Fund 26 

RECESSES— number and length of 254 207 

Detention of pupils during 252 196 

RECONSIDERATION OF VOTE— how taken 226 17 

REGULAR MEETINGS— of Board of Education 226 14 

Of Union Board 259 4 

REGULATIONS— of Schools 240 98 

Of High Schools 258 

REMOVALS— who subject to 229 47 

Require notice and ballot vote 229 47 

REPAIRS— over $10 must be referred 234 75 

REPORTS AND EXCUSES—Committee on 237 91 

REPORT— of President 9 

Of Clerk 17 

Of Committee on German Department 41 

Of Committee on Examinations 43 

Of Committee on Nipht Schools 57 

Of Managers of Public Library 27 

Of Treasurer of Public Library 29 

Of Librarian of Public Library 31 

Of Principal of Woodward High School 64 

Of Principal of Hughes High School 67 

Of Superintendent of Schools 71 

Of Assistant Superintendent of Schools 117 

Of Superintendent of Penmanship 127 

Of Superintendent of Drawing... 130 

RINGS — must be used in certain grades 256 223 

ROLL OF MEMBERS, RESIDENCES, ETC 208 

RULES OF THE BOARD 224 

The only ones 227 29 

How amended :. 228 40 

Must be repealed to amend 227 25 

Maybe suspended 228 39 

REGULATIONS OF SCHOOLS 240 98 

The only ones 257 236 

RULES AND REGULATIONS— Committee on 237 90 
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SALARIES— not to be increased during the year 228 44 

How presented 227 24 

Include Teachers' Normal Institute 247 152 

Clerk to prepare a list of. 224 5 

To be reported on by Committee 227 24 

List to be revised quarterly.... .« 238 92 

How regulated 248 154 

Of substitutes 248 155 

When to commence 248 156 

How estimated and paid 248 157 

Of Officers and Janitors, when paid 248 158 

Five year certificate necessary for maximum 250 173 

Deduction for inferior certificate 250 173 

Intermediate Schools, Principals 248 159 

Intermediate Schools, Male Assistants 249 160 

Intermediate Schools, Female Assistants '. 249 161 

No reduction in case of transfer 249 162 

District Schools, Principals 249 163 

District Schools, First German Assistants 249 164 

District Schools, Female Assistants 249 165 

Mixed Schools, Principals 249 166 

Mixed Schools, Male Assistants 249 167 
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Teachers of Drawing 250 171 

Teachers of Gymnastics 250 172 
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SCHOOL FUND— drawing money from 226 21 
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SCHOOL HOURS— Common Schools 254 207 
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SCHOOL HOUSES— location of 215 

Used for Schools only 256 231 

Time of opening 256 232 

Ventilation and heating of 257 235 

SCHOOL SESSION— Commencement and end of 254 207 

j Of High School 259 7 

I SCHOOL YEAR— Beginning and end of. 228 45 

SCHOOL STATISTICS 146 ... ' 
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SCHOOL PROPERTY— Annual Report of condition 234 75 

SCRIPTURES— Reading of. 265 

SECRETARY— Corresponding 224 4 

SECRETARY OF UNION BOARD— duties of 258 3 

To report attendance of delegates 258 3 

SEMI-ANNUAL REPORTS— of Furniture 236 82 

Of Superintendent ....^ 241 105 

Semi-annual examinations— to be held 244 127 

SHOWS AND EXHIBITIONS— Notice of 256 ^ 233 

SPECIAL meetings— how called 226 ' 14 

STANDING COMMITTEES-list of 209 

How and when appointed 234 73 

To be notified by Clerk 225 7 

Shall keep notes of meetings 234 72 

Not to report without meeting 234 72 

Boundaries and Statistics 234 74 

Buildings and repairs 234 75 

Claims ; 234 76 

Course of study and Text-books u<—. 235 77 

Discipline 235 78 

Drawing 235 79 

Examinations 235 80 

Fuel 235 81 

Furniture 236 82 

Funds and taxes 236 83 

German Department 236 84 

Gymnastics 237 85 

Lots 237 86 

Music 237 87 

Penmanship 237 88 

Printing 237 89 

Rules and regulations 237 90 

Reports and excuses 237 91 

Salaries > 238 92 

Stoves and furnaces 238 93 

Supplies 238 94 

Normal School and Teachers' Institute 238 95 

Night Schools 239 

Ungraded Schools 239 

To have the aid of the Superintendent 241 103 

Of Union Board 258 2 

STATISTICAL TABLES • 146 

SrOVES AND FURNACES— when to be advertised for 228 46 

STUDIES— not tf>be diaoontinued 253 204 

SUBSTITUTES— salaries of 248 155 
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SUPEKINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS— when elected 224 1 

Duties of. 240 98 

May speak, but not vote : 227 26 

Shall assist Committees on Boundaries 234 74 

Shall assist in examinations 235 80 

Shall assist in Normal Institute 239 95 

Visit and examine Schools 240 98 

Keep a record of examinations 240 98 

Report incompetent Teachers 240 98 

Inspect School buildings and furniture 240 99 

See to proper boundaries of Districts * 240 100 

Prepare a system of blanks 240 101 

Investigate truancy and irregularity 241 101 

Enforce Regulations of Schools 241 102 

Advise with Committees 241 103 

Examine foreign School systems 241 104 

Report to Board semi-annually 241 105 

Keep a record of applicants as Teachers 241 106 

Report when required by the Board 241 107 

Keep Teachers fully employed ,... 241 108 

May transfer Teachers 241 108 

May call Teachers together 241 109 

Must report absence of Teachers 242 110 

Report absence from Teachers' Institute 248 153 

Enforce uniform classification 264 

Prescribe syllabus for various studies 264 

Annual Report of 71 

Tables of 146 

SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS— duties of. 242 111 

Has care of School furniture 242 112 

Has care of High School buildings 242 111 

To assist Committee on Buildings 234 75 

To assist Committee on Stoves and Furnaces 238 93 

To assist Committee on Fuel 235 82 

vSUPERINTENDENT OF MUSIC— Annual Report of. 133 

SUPERINTENDENT OF PENMANSHIP— duties of. 255 217 

Annual Report of. 127 

SUPPLIES— list of 238 note. 

To be purchased by Clerk 225 6 

When to be advertised for 228 46 

Monthly estimates of. 244 124 

SUSPENSION OF RULES 228 39 
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TABLES— accompanying Superintendent's Report 146 

TARDINESS AND ABSENCE— exceptions to report 227 224 

Penalty for 246 133 

TAX— for books for Public Library 232 



How expended. 
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TAX LEVY— by whom estimated 236 

TEACHERS— when nominated 229 

Must be nominated in writing 229 

Notified if not renominated 230 52 

Transfers of 228 41 

Not eligible as Examiners 228 42 

No increase of salary during year 228 44 

Vacancies how filled 229 51 

Complaints against 230 54 

May be discharged.. 231 57 

Of Drawing, nomination of.i. 235 79 

Of Gymnastics, nomination of. 237 

Of Music, nomination of. 237 

Of Night Schools, nomination of. 239 

Of Ungraded Schools, nomination of. 239 

Superintendent to report incompetent 240 ' 98 

Principals to report incompetent 243 116 

Keep dailf register 242 115 

To be kept fully employed 241 108 

May be called to meetings 241 102 

Absence from meetings / 245 135 

i Absence from Schools 245 134 

Not introduce unauthorized Text-books 245 136 

Qualifications of. 245 . 132 

Retained during pleasure of Board 245 132 

When at School-room 245 133 

Deduction for absence 245 

Condition of absence 245 
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Improve habits of pupils 246 
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Conditions of resignation of 246 141 
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Not have private pupils 246 145 

Rule for salaries of. 248 154 

Per diem and payment of. 248 157 

Excusing pupils early 252 192 

Not to use tobacco 252 193 

Not to detain pupils at noon 252 196 

Notify parents of pupils absent 253 198 

Shall teach Penmanship 255 217 

Shall teach Gymnastics .\ 255 220 

Assist Teacher of Gymnastics 255 221 

Teach Gymnastics of lower grades 256 222 

Must attend to ventilation 257 235 

Examination of. 261 

Re-examination of. 262 

Names and residences 302 

TEACHERS' NORMAL INSTITUTE— Committee on 238 95 

When convened 247 152 

Who may attend.^ 247 152 

Report of absentees from 248 153 

Deduction fur absence from 248 153 

To last one week 247 152 

TEXT-BOOKS— must be authorized by Board 254 209 

Pupils must be provided with 254 209 

How and when donated to Board 254 210 

How superseded 254 211 

Unauthorized, not to be introduced 245 136 

TIE VOTE-question lost 227 28 

TIME— regulated by Fire Alarm 243 118 

Of opening School-houses 256 232 

TIME TABLE— for special branches 234 71 

To be deposited with Superintendent 243 119 

Of English Schools 295 

Of German-English Schools 296 

Of Writing Lessons T 297 

Of Drawing Lessons 299 

Of Music Lessons 298 

Of Gymnastic Lessons 300 

TOBACCO— forbidden \ 252 193 

TRANSFER OF CLASSES— how and when made 253 203 

TRANSFER OF PUPILS— to lower grades 244 125 

To other Districts 252 191 

To continue to end of year 252 191 

For study of German ~ 252 190 

While under censure 252 187 

TRANSFER OF TEACHERS— Notice required 228 41 
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By Superintendent 241 108 

No reduction of salary 249 162 

TRANSLATION— Course of study in 289 

TREASURER OF PUBLIC LIBRARY— Report of 29 

TUITION OF NON-RESIDENTS— when payable 251 180 

In Normal School 247 149 

TRUSTEES— (See Local Trustees) 210 

u 

UNFINISHED BUSINESS 226 12 

UNION BOARD— Members of 211 

Committees of 212 

Rules and Regulations of 258 

Delegates to 211 

How and when organized 258 

Regular meetings of 259 4 

UNGRADED SCHOOLS— Committee on 239 97 

V 

VACATIONS-number of. 256 227 

Annual, when 256 228 

No other, without special permission 256 229 

For funeral, when 256 230 

VACANCIES— how filled 229 51 

In Board of Managers of Library 232 63 

VENTILATION AND HEATING OF SCHOOL-ROOMS 257 235 

VICE-PRESIDENT— Election of 224 1 

Duties of. 224 3 

VIOLATION OF RULES-Reprimand for 227 30 

WOODWARD HIGH SCHOOL— Annual Report of 64 

Graduating class of « 65 

Prizes awarded .'. 65 

Statistical Report 66 

Y 

YOUTH— enumeration of. .> 1^9 

Taking enumeration of / 234 74 
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